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INTRODUCTION 

Ten  years  ago  in  writing  an  introduction  to  a 
collection  of  Elizabethan  poetry  which  I  had 
edited,  Colonel  Higginson,  naming  some  of  the 
great  figures  of  the  period,  remarked  that  they 
stood  out  as  "  memorials  of  an  intellectual  group 
which  must  have  been  greatly  self-sustaining  and 
by  no  means  the  outcome  of  any  mere  patronage." 
He  went  on  to  comment,  "  What  it  is  which  pro- 
vides at  irregular  intervals  of  human  history  such 
rare  intellectual  groups,  we  cannot  tell,  and  De 
Quincey  seems  hardly  extravagant  when  he  likens 
them  to  earthquake  periods  or  equinoctial  gales, 
things  inscrutable  and  wondrous.  .  .  .  Even  Amer- 
ica is  now  old  enough  to  look  back  on  two  marked 
epochs,  the  one  represented  by  Cooper  and  Irving 
—  writers  of  prose  only  —  the  other  by  Emerson 
and  Longfellow.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done 
for  these  exceptional  combinations  is  to  study  them 
while  they  flourish,  and  do  justice  to  them  when 
they  have  passed  by." 

When  these  words  were  written  their  author, 
whose  life  had  spanned  the  two  epochs  in  Amer- 
ican letters  of  which  he  speaks,  could  not  foresee 
another  that  was  to  rise  during  the  next  decade. 
The  beginning  of  these  annual  reviews  of  Amer- 
ican poetry  in  the  columns  of  this  paper  had  been 


noted  by  the  venerable  author,  and  apart  from 
the  service  such  appraisement  might  render,  he 
was  a  little  amazed  at  my  faith  in  the  future. 
But  I  catch  now  at  that  phrase  Colonel  Higgin- 
son  used  in  reference  to  those  *'  rare  intellectual 
groups,"  which  flourish  at  "  irregular  intervals  of 
human  history,"  which,  like  "  earthquake  periods 
or  equinoctial  gales,"  are  "  things  inscrutable  and 
wondrous."  I  catch  at  it  because  there  is  a  rela- 
tion between  it  and  history  that  may  possibly  be 
explained;  that  may  account  in  part,  and  only  in 
part,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  the 
cause  of  human  events.  On  the  surface  it  does  not 
remain  so  inscrutable  as  wondrous.  And  that  re- 
lation is  between  these  intellectual  groups,  which 
have  mostly  been  poetic  groups,  and  war. 

The  two  epochs  in  American  letters  mentioned 
by  Colonel  Higginson,  and  represented  by  Cooper 
and  Irving,  and  Emerson  and  Longfellow,  were 
epochs  that  synchronized  with  conflict;  Cooper 
and  Irving  were  of  the  Revolution  and  Emerson 
and  Longfellow  of  the  Civil  War.  In  the  history 
of  English  literature  such  groups  may  be  found 
to  run  parallel  with  force  of  conflict.  The  signifi- 
cance, however,  which  has  brought  this  about,  is 
inscrutable.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the  conflict, 
which  may  be  a  brief  affair  like  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada  or  a  long  affair  like  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
is  a  spiritual  meaning,  obscure,  baffling,  volatile, 
which  runs  in  the  sub-conscious  channels  of  na- 
tional life,  breaking  forth  in  the  idealistic  utter- 
ances of  creative  minds.  The  period  that  pro- 
duces an  Armada  also  produces  the  Elizabethan 
poets ;  a  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 


wars,  the  Post-Georgian  poets ;  a  Civil  War  such 
as  our  own,  the  New  England  group.  There  have 
been,  of  course,  other  wars  in  which  the  Saxon 
mind  has  touched  in  modern  times,  but  they  did 
not  have  the  world  influence  of  these  wars ;  they 
produced  a  fallow  period  of  poetry  because  they 
touched  the  national  and  not  the  international 
conscience  of  the  world.  The  social  mind  of  the 
most  intellectual  portions  of  the  human  race  was 
not  driven  to  decide  between  advocates  that  sought 
to  rule  through  one  or  the  other  forces  of  tyranny 
or  liberty. 

I  try  to  connect  in  some  such  way  our  present 
period  of  poetic  accomplishment,  I  believe  that  in- 
scrutably and  mysteriously  the  forces  which  a 
generation  have  been  preparing  for  the  present 
European  war,  have  also  by  an  unusual  combina- 
tion of  spirtiual  circumstances  brought  about  the 
renaissance  of  poetry  in  both  England  and  Amer- 
ica. The  fermentation  of  national  aff^airs  has  al- 
ways antedated  the  spiritual  flowering.  The  evi- 
dence that  the  two  are  related  shows  in  the  fact 
that  around  the  pivot  of  a  war  in  which  the  con- 
science of  the  world  is  brought  to  judgment  a 
vigorous  and  productive  creative  era  prevails. 
The  last  five  years  in  England  have  seen  the  rise 
of  a  group  of  poets  who,  in  mood,  form  and  sub- 
stance, are  entirely  uninfluenced  by  their  imme- 
diate predecessors.  In  America  there  has  been, 
I  think,  a  much  longer  preparation  for  the  out- 
burst which  came  two  years  ago.  If  we  take  Rob- 
inson, Frost,  Masters,  Anna  Branch,  Amy  Lowell, 
and  James  Oppenheim  to  indicate  the  chief  expo- 
nents of  the  more  important  groups,  we  will  find 


that  only  two  out  of  the  number  had  not  pub- 
lished before  1912;  but  even  these  two,  Miss 
Lowell  and  Frost,  were  writing  and  experimenting 
for  a  full  decade  before  issuing  a  collection.  It 
is  significant,  however,  that  between  1912  and  the 
present  year  all  these  poets,  with  a  number  not 
named  here,  have  gathered  a  body  of  work  that 
has  ascended  with  convincing  proof  of  power  on 
the  wave  of  the  great  European  war. 

And  this  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  establishment  of  poetry  magazines.  They 
were  a  natural  development  of  the  demand  which 
a  national  mood  created.  That  mood  will  not  be 
foisted  upon.  It  is  in  the  long  run  a  rational 
mood.  It  may  for  a  time  indulge  in  fancies,  but 
the  indulgence  is  really  for  the  process  of  a  care- 
ful selection.  An  examination  of  the  past  four 
years,  for  all  its  turmoil  of  debate  about  meth- 
ods and  aims,  about  and  between  the  various 
groups,  will  show  a  change  and  yet  a  stability  in 
the  art  that  is  unmistakable.  The  point  of  de- 
parture from  conservatism  may  be  dated  from  the 
establishment  of  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
the  instrument  of  Ezra  Pound's  radicalism.  Mr. 
Masters  was  promoted  by  the  discernment  of 
William  Marion  Reedy,  and  Mr.  Frost,  whatever 
his  experiences  in  England,  we  owe  largely  to  the 
discernment  of  a  reader  in  the  hills  of  Vermont 
who  happened  to  belong  to  a  family  of  publishers. 
What  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  the  change  from 
conservatism  was  very  largely  individual  in  the 
poet;  and  such  poets  as  Frost,  Masters,  Amy 
Lowell,  James  Oppenheim,  and  others  who  have 
with  different  methods  brought  their  art  into  the 


channels  of  a  great  tradition,  have  stabilized,  with 
those  who  have  not  experimented  in  form,  the  whole 
movement  of  this  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  one  could 
define  four  separate  groups  of  poets.  The  fixed 
and  firm  traditionalists,  the  social-revolutionists, 
the  Imagists,  and  the  Radicals  of  the  Others,  A 
Magazine  of  the  New  Verse  group,  who  regard 
Ezra  Pound  as  their  idol  and  master.  Much  has 
happened  during  the  year,  subtle  and  persistently, 
to  clear  the  befogged  atmosphere  of  our  poetic 
progress.  The  last-named  group  has  produced,  in 
my  opinion,  one  poet,  Mr.  Alfred  Kreymborg,  who 
fathered  the  cradle  of  Mr.  Pound's  brood.  In 
every  case  of  radical  experiment  the  real  poet  has 
survived.  Out  of  Imagism  Miss  Lowell  rises  as 
the  one  American  exponent  who  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  this  era  of  poetic  accomplishment ;  neither 
is  there  any  doubt  about  Masters,  who  also  has 
violated  the  regular  modes  of  verse ;  the  same  must 
be  said  of  Frost,  whose  conception  of  blank  verse 
is  evolutionary;  and  Oppenheim's  polyrythmic 
verse  is  an  adequate  medium  for  his  substance. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Sandburg,  a  much-heralded 
innovator,  has  not  lived  up  to  prophecy ;  the  rad- 
ical influence  of  Poetry  itself  has  waned,  the  col- 
lected poems  of  Pound  has  so  little  interest  for 
the  American  public  that  they  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  an  American  publisher,  and  the  magazine 
Others,  largely  supported  by  his  disciples,  has,  I 
understand,  ceased  publication. 

With  the  balance  that  has  been  struck  with  the 
elimination  of  a  great  deal  that  sounded  false,  and 
which  was  very  much  in  evidence  a  year  ago,  Amer- 


ican  poetry  bids  fair  to  progress  with  fewer  dis- 
tractions. In  spite  of  the  above  facts,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  art  is  not  the  same  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  changed,  changed 
both  in  substance  and  form.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
conservative.  The  influence  of  the  innovators  has 
been  felt.  Strength,  independence,  and  more  dar- 
ing execution  have  resulted  from  contact  with  the 
new  forces.  Though  I  do  not  always  sympathize 
with  the  propagandist  sentiment  of  the  poets  who 
write  on  the  social  note,  they  have  nevertheless  in- 
fused a  vigorous  and  passionate  quality  into  verse. 
The  Imagists  have  also  added  a  strain  of  virility 
and  a  dramatic  mood  which  has  stiffened  the 
rhythm  and  decorated  the  symbols  of  the  art. 

I  have  found  in  my  examination  of  the  maga- 
zines for  the  past  year  that  a  freer  movement  has 
taken  place  all  through  our  poetry.  There  is  less 
of  the  strict  conventional  regularity,  which  does 
not  mean  that  the  traditional  patterns  of  verse 
have  been  abandoned,  but  that  the  poets  are  using 
rhythm  with  more  flexibility.  Such  poems  as 
"  Miracles  "  and  "  Evensong,"  by  Conrad  Aiken, 
"  The  Barber  Shop,"  by  Mary  Aldis,  "  The  Horse 
Thief,"  by  William  Rose  Benet,  "  In  the  Home 
Stretch  "  and  "  The  Hill  Wife,"  by  Robert  Frost, 
"  Cross  Patch,"  by  Horace  Holley,  "  Idealists  " 
and  "Earth  Wisdom,"  by  Alfred  Kreymborg, 
"  Saint  John  of  Nepomuc,"  by  Ruth  Comfort 
Mitchell,  "Moods,"  by  David  O'Neil,  "  Kan-il- 
Lak  the  Singer,"  by  Constance  Lindsay  Skinner, 
and  "  Clothes,"  by  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer,  are 
among  the  best  of  the  year,  and  are  so  because  the 
flexibility  of  form  gives  scope  to  substance. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  many  beau- 
tiful poems  in  which  the  poets  adhere  strictly  to 
regular  patterns.  To  appreciate  poetry  one  must 
be  able  to  recognize  the  immortal  virtues  which 
give  to  art  its  significance.  The  sapphics  of 
Josephine  Preston  Peabody's  "  Harvest-Moon, 
1916,"  the  lovely  regularity  of  Victor  Starbuck's 
"  Night  for  Adventures,"  and  "  The  Inn  of  the 
Five  Chimneys,"  by  Clinton  Scollard,  the  classic 
richness  and  elaborate  rhythm  of  "  We  Who  Were 
Lovers  of  Life  "  and  other  choruses  from  "  The 
Story  of  Eleusis,"  by  Louis  V.  Ledoux ;  the  splen- 
did sonnets,  "The  City"  and  "Riverside,"  by 
Brian  Hooker ;  those  finely  polished  lyrics  of  Wit- 
ter Bynner's,  "  To  No  One  in  Particular,"  and  "  A 
Thrush  in  the  Moonlight " ;  Amelia  Josephine 
Burr's  touching  memorial,  "  The  Poppies  " ;  Karle 
Wilson  Baker's  "  Good  Company  "  and  "  At  the 
Picture  Show " ;  Stephen  Vincent  Benet's  excel- 
lent ballads,  "  The  Hemp,"  and  Scudder  Middle- 
ton's  very  striking  rendering  of  "  The  Clerk." 
The  whole  average  of  the  magazine  poetry  of  the 
year  is  higher.  There  are  fewer  contrasts  in  ac- 
complishments. The  subjects  and  treatment  are 
so  varied  that  one  cannot  so  easily  as  in  former 
years  differentiate  the  achievements. 

While  not  quite  the  same  in  regard  to  the  pub- 
lished volumes  of  the  year,  there  are,  neverthe- 
less, no  sensational  successes  to  be  recorded  as 
during  1915.  The  excitement  of  finding  first-rate 
poetry  produced  by  American  poets  in  our  day 
has,  perhaps,  somewhat  subsided  with  the  pubUc ; 
and  they  are  taking  their  gifts  more  soberly  and 
solidly.  Such  volumes  of  the  year  as  here  men- 
xvii 


tioned  are  permanent  addditions  to  the  art,  vol- 
umes, I  mean,  that  will  have  readers  and  admir- 
ers for  a  long  time  to  come  —  as  Robinson's  "  Man 
Against  the  Sky,"  Olive  Tilford  Dargan's  "  The 
Cycle's  Rim,"  Masters'  "  Songs  and  Satires,"  and 
«  The  Great  Valley,"  "  War  and  Laughter,"  by 
James  Oppenheim,  Aiken's  "  Turns  and  Movies," 
and  "  The  Jig  of  Forslin,"  Amelia  Josephine 
Burr's  "  Life  and  Living,"  Fletcher's  "  Goblins 
and  Pagodas,"  "  Some  Imagist  Poets,  1916 :  An 
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ANTHOLOGY  OF  POEMS 


THE  STAR 

I  am  a  certain  god 

Who  slipped  down  from  a  remote  height 

To  a  place  of  pools  and  stars. 

And  I  sat  invisible 

Amid  a  clump  of  trees 

To  watch  the  mad  men. 

There  were  cries  and  groans  about  me, 

And  shouts  of  laughter  and  curses. 

Figures  passed  by  with  self-absorbed  contempt 

Wrinkling  in  bitter  smiles  about  their  lips. 

Others  hurried  on  with  set  eyes 

Pursuing  something. 

Then  I  said  this  is  the  place  for  mad  Frederick 

Mad  Frederick  will  be  here. 

But  everywhere  I  could  see 

Figures  sitting  or  standing 

By  little  pools. 

Some  seemed  grown  into  the  soil 

And  were  helpless. 

And  of  these  some  were  asleep. 

Others  laughed  the  laughter 

That  comes  from  dying  men 

Trying  to  face  Death. 

And  others  said  "  I  should  be  content." 

And  others  said  "  I  will  fly." 

Whereupon   sepulchral  voices  muttered, 

As  of  creatures  sitting  or  hanging  head  down 

From  limbs  of  the  trees, 

"  We  will  not  let  you." 

And  others  looked  in  their  pools 

And  clasped  hands  and  said  "  Gone  —  all  gone.' 

By  other  pools  there  were  dead  bodies. 


Some  of  youth,  some  of  age. 
They  had  given  up  the  fight. 
They  had  drunk  poisoned  water. 
They  had  searched 
Until  they  fell  — 
All  had  gone  mad. 

Then  I,  a  certain  god. 
Curious  to  know 
What  it  is  in  pools  and  stars 
That  drives  men  and  women 
Over  the  earth  in  this  quest. 
Waited  for  mad  Frederick 
And  then  I  heard  his  step. 

I  knew  that  long  ago 

He  sat  by  one  of  these  pools 

Enraptured  of  a  star's  image 

And  that  hands,  for  his  own  good, 

As  they  said, 

Dumped  clay  into  the  pool 

And  blotted  his  star. 

And  I  knew  that  after  that 

He  had  said:     "  They  will  never  spy  again 

Upon  my  ecstasy. 

They  will  never  see  me  watching  one  star. 

I  will  fly  by  rivers 

And  by  little  brooks 

And  by  the  edge  of  lakes 

And  by  little  bends  of  water 

Where  no  wind  blows. 

And  glance  at  stars  as  I  pass  — 

They  will  never  spy  again 

Upon  my  ecstasy." 


And  I  knew  that  mad  Frederick 

In  this  flight 

Through  years  of  restlessness  and  madness 

Was  caught  by  the  image  of  a  star 

In  a  mere  beyond  a  meadow, 

Down  from  a  hill,  under  a  forest, 

And  had  said: 

"  No  one  sees; 

Here  I  can  find  life 

Through  vision  of  eternal  things !  " 

But  they  had  followed  him. 

They  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

And  when  they  saw  him  gazing  in  the  water 

They  rolled  a  great  stone  down  the  hill. 

And   shattered   the   star's   image. 

Then  mad  Frederick  fled  with  laughter. 

It  echoed  through  the  wood. 

And  he  said,  "  I  will  look  for  moons. 

I  will  punish  them  who  disturb  me. 

By  worshipping  moons." 

But  when  he  sought  moons 

They   left  him   alone. 

And  he  did  not  want  the  moons. 

And  he  was  alone,  and  sick  from  the  moons. 

And  covered  as  with  a  white  blankness. 

Which  was  the  worst  madness  of  all. 

And  I,  a  certain  god, 

Waiting  for  mad  Frederick 

To  enter  this  place  of  pools  and  stars. 

Saw  him  at  last. 

With  a  sigh  he  looked  about  upon  his  fellows 

Sitting  or  standing  by  their  pools. 

And  some  of  the  pools  were  covered  with  scum 

And  some  were  glazed  as  of  filth 

And  some  were  grown  with  weeds 
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And  some  were  congealed  as  of  the  north  wind 

And  a  few  were  yet  pure 

And  held  the  star's  image. 

And  by  these  some  sat  and  were  glad. 

Others  had  lost  the  vision: 

The  star  was  there,  but  its  meaning  vanished. 

And  mad  Frederick  going  here  and  there 

With  no  purpose 

Only  curious  and  interested 

As  I  was,  a  certain  god, 

Came  by  a  certain  pool 

And  saw  a  star. 

He  shivered. 

He  clasped  his  hands. 

He  sank  to  his  knees. 

He  touched  his  lips  to  the  water! 

Then  voices  from  the  limbs  of  the  trees  muttered: 

"  There  he  is  again." 

"  He  must  be  driven  away." 

"  The  pool  is  not  his." 

"  He  does  not  belong  here." 

So  as  when  bats  fly  in  a  cave 

They  swooped  from  their  hidings  in  the  trees 

And  dashed  themselves  in  the  pool. 

Then  I  saw  what  these  flying  things  were. 

But  no  matter; 

They  were  thoughts  evil  and  envious 

And  selfish  and  dull. 

But  with  power  to  destroy. 

And  mad  Frederick  turned  away  from  the  pool 

And  covered  his  eyes  with  his  arms. 

Then  a  certain  god 

Of  less  power  than  mine 

Came  and  sat  beside  me  and  said: 


"  Why  do  you  allow  this  to  be  ? 

They  are  all  seeking, 

Why  do  you  not  let  them  find  their  heart's  delight? 

Why  do  you  allow  this  to  be  ?  " 

But  I  did  not  answer. 

The  lesser  god  did  not  know 

That  I  have  no  power. 

That  only  the  God  has  the  power 

And  that  this  must  be 

In  spite  of  all  lesser  gods. 

And  I  saw  mad  Frederick 

Arise  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill. 

And  I  saw  him  find  the  star 

Whose  image  he  had  seen  in  the  pool. 

Then  he  knelt  and  prayed: 

"  Give  me  to  understand,  O  star. 

Your  inner   self,  your  eternal  spirit. 

That  I  may  have  you  and  not  images  of  you. 

So  that  I  may  know  what  has  driven  me  through  the 

world. 
And  may  cure  my  soul. 
For  I  know  you  are  Eternal  Love 
And  I  can  never  escape  you. 
And  if  I  cannot  escape  you 
Then  I  must  serve  you. 
And  if  I  must  serve  you 
It  must  be  to  good  and  not  ill  — 
You  have  brought  me  from  the  forest  of  pools 
And  the  images  of  stars. 
Here  to  the  hill's  top. 
Where  now  do  I  go? 
And  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

Reedy's  Mirror  Edgar  Lee  Masters 


LEAVES  FROM  THE  ANTHOLOGY 

The  old  book's  magic  seized  me  as  I  read; 

I  heard  the  waves  sigh  on  the  Syrian  shore, 
And  on  dark  Heliodora's  perfumed  head 

The  myrtles   bloomed  once  more, 

As  when,  in  Gadara,  young  life  was  sweet 

To  her  the  while  she  watched  the  shadows  play 

Along  the  marble  floor,  and  at  her  feet 
Young  Meleager  lay. 

I  heard  his  voice  in  soft  hexameters, 
Alternate  fire  and  honey,  fall  and  rise; 

In  limpid  Doric  spoke  his  love,  and  hers 
Shone  in  her  swimming  eyes. 

I  saw  the  laughing  lilies  that  he  wreathed 
With  hyacinth  to  crown  her  kneeling  there. 

Oh,  what  intoxicating  incense  breathed 
Her  dusky,   flower-wound   hair! 

"  The  flowers  will  fade,"  he  whispered,   "  sere  and 
brown. 

Their  petals  drooping  ere  the  day  be  done. 
Yet  wilt  thou  still,  thy  garland's  lovelier  crown, 

Shine  like  the  morning  sun." 

Again  I  hear  the  same  soft  voice  outpour 
Its  anguish  for  the  light  of  life  now  fled, 

And  see  him  heap  the  bier  of  Heliodore 
With  roses   white   and   red. 

Thyrsis  I  see  at  ease  beneath  the  pine, 

His  dark  head  pillowed  on  his  arms,  asleep. 

And  yet  the  lad's  herds  stray  not,  and  his  kine 
Another  lad  doth  keep. 
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Sleep,  Thyrsis,  sleep,  within  thy  shady  nook, 
Leaving  thy  goats  to  nibble  'mongst  the  rocks; 

A  skilfuller  than  thou  wields  now  thy  crook. 
For  Eros  guards  thy  flocks. 

I  see  the  young  girls,  as  in  garments  white 
Along  the  mountain-side  in  spring  they  ran 

To  greet  the  wood-nymphs  at  their  morning  rite 
Within  the  cave  of  Pan. 

It   lies    'neath   Corycus'   sun-haunted   hill; 

Old  Goat-foot  loves  it;  there  the  wild  vine  grows 
So  thick  it  hides  the  entrance  and  the  rill 

That  from  the  grotto  flows. 

There  the  midsummer  honey-makers  hum 
Above  the  heather  and  the  thyme,  knee-deep. 

Even  through  the  noon,  when  all  things  else  are  dumb 
Lest  they  disturb  his  sleep  — 

His,  the  luck-bringing  Hermes'  goat-shanked  child. 
Great  Pan,  who  daily,  when  his  pipes'  shrill  tune 

No  more  delights  him,  seeks  a  summit  wild. 
And  there   sleeps   all  the  noon. 

Then  fiercest  burns  the  sun,  the  patient  flocks 

Crouch  'neath  the  tamarisk ;  scarce  the  lizard  creeps 

Along  the  wall.     Above,  on  the  sun-baked  rocks. 
Outstretched,  the   Arcadian  sleeps. 

And  while  his  pipes  lie  silent  by  his  side, 

Brown  summer  for  a  moment  holds  her  breath. 

The  breezes  droop,  the  dry-flies  hush,  the  tide 
Scarce  laps  the  cliff"  beneath. 

Often,  men  say,  some  shepherd  on  the  hills. 
Hearing  a  sudden,  wild,  imearthly  cry 
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Ring  from  the  mountains,  that  his  heart's  blood  chills, 
Knows  he  has  come  too  nigh 

The  weird,  far  spot  no  mortal  foot  has  trod, 

And  flees,  nor  dares  once  backward  turn  his  eyes: 

Behind  him  roars  the  goat-laugh  of  the  god. 
And  mocks  him  as  he  flies. 

The  Century  Lewis  Parke  Chamherlayne 

A  GRACE  BEFORE  READING 

Myriad-leaved  as  an  elm; 

Starred  with  shining  word  and  phrase; 

Wondrous  words  that  overwhelm. 

Phrases  vivid,  swift,  divine; 

Gracious  turn  of  verse  and  line  — 

O  God,  all  praise 

For  a  book;  its  tears,  its  wit. 

Its  faults,  and  the  perfect  joy  of  it! 

Oh,   to   dip 

Headlong  in!     Cleaving  down 

Through  lucent  depths  of  verb  and  noun 

To  the  rare  thought  that  lies 

Embedded;  and  arise 

Pearl-laden  toward  the  skies, 

Blowing  bright  foam  of  adjectives   about  one's  lip! 

Sappho  —  burning   heart   of   her; 

Sweet  Saint  Francis,  star-besprent j 

Young  Kit  Marlozve,  sped  and  spent; 

Montaigne,   royal   gossiper; 

Brave  Munchausen,  dauntless  liar; 

Lamb's  dear  whimsey ;  Shelley's  flight; 

Hot  Catullus  all  afre; 

Shakespeare,  chief  est  heart's  delight! 


O  God,  all  praise! 

That  in  brief,  swift  days 

Thou  mad'st  the  world's  green  gardens,  and  forsook 

Thy  labor,  leaving  man  and  time  to  make  the  book! 

The  Outlook  Helen  Coale  Crew 


READING  HORACE 

Oh,  were  we  good  when  we  are  wise !  — 
Or,   haply,   wise  when   we   are   good! 

But,  fool  or  sage,  same  comfort  lies 
In  knowing  Horace  understood 

Our  follies  in  their  olden  guise! 

Of  all  the  full  Augustan  choir 

Our  one  contemporary  bard. 
Who  strikes  upon  a  silver  lyre, 

Where  not  a  note  is  harsh  or  hard. 
The  human  chords  that  never  tire. 

Live  how  he  may,  whene'er  he  sings 

A  poet  is  a  democrat; 
Down  two  millenniums  there  rings  . 

The  song  of  Leisure's  Laureate 
In  praise  of  all  the  simple  things. 

What  deep  contentment  broods  above 
That  refuge  in  the  Sabine  Hills 

From  all  that  Rome  was  fashioned  of  — 
Strife,  envy,  the  luxurious  ills 

Men,  town-imprisoned,  learn  to  love. 

Though  oft  he  dwells  on  death,  'tis  e'er 
With  swift  recoil  to  life.     Joy,  joy 


Is  all  his  goal!     Though  reefed  sails  dare 

The  dreaded  seas  to  Tyre  or  Troy, 
His  placid  song  is  foe  to  care. 

Poor  hater  was  he,  save  of  greed 

And  gluttons  and  the  vulgar  mind  — 

(Thou  votary  of  thy  surer  creed. 
Ask  heaven  if  thou  be  more  kind 

Than  was  that  heart  of  pagan  breed!) 

Vowed  to  the  laurel  from  the  day 
The  doves  descried  his  lids  supine 

And  hid  his  limbs  in  leafy  play; 
A  nursling  of  the  dancing  vine, 

His  verse  was  vintage  gold  and  gay. 

Give  me  the  glowing  heart,  or  none  — 
Not  friendship's  altar  but  its  fire. 

In  his  red  veins  how  life  did  run! 
Had  ever  poet  wiser  sire? 

Had  ever  sire  tenderer  son  ?  — 

He,  humble,  candid,  sane  and  free, 
Whom  e'en  Maecenas  could  not  spoil; 

Who  wooed  his  fields  with  minstrelsy 
As  rich  as  wine,  as  smooth  as  oil. 

And  kept  a  kiss  for  Lalage. 

Ah,  dear  to  me  one  night  supreme  — 
A  voice  he  would  have  joyed  to  hear. 

Its  music  married  to  his  theme  — 

When  two  new-mated  minds  drew  near 

And  mingled  in  his  lilting  stream. 

Oh,  lover  of  sweet-sounding  words. 
That  in  thy  tones  but  glow  and  soar, 
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Come!  .  .  .  Horace  with  his  flocks  and  herds 

Waits  thy  revealing  voice.     Once  more 
Bring  back  to  me  the  brooks  and  birds ! 

Harper's   Weekly    {The  Independent) 

Robert    Underwood  Johnson 


A  THRUSH  IN  THE  MOONLIGHT 

In  came  the  moon  and  covered  me  with  wonder, 

Touched  me  and  was  near  me,  and  made  me  very 
still. 

In  came  a  rush  of  song,  raining  as  from  thunder. 
Pouring  importunate  on  my  window-sill. 

I  lowered  my  head,  I  hid  my  head,  I  would  not  see 
nor  hear  — 

The  bird-song  had  stricken  me,  had  brought  the  moon 
too  near. 

But  when  I  dared  to  lift  my  head,  night  began  to  fill 

With  singing  in  the  darkness.     And  then  the  thrush 
grew  still. 

And  the  moon  came  in,  and  silence,  on  my  window- 
sill. 

Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse       Witter  Bynner 

ARS  DURA 

How  many  evenings,  walking  soberly 

Along  our  street  all  dappled  with  rich  sun, 

I  please  myself  with  words,  and  happily 

Time  rhymes  to  footfalls,  planning  how  they  run: 

And  yet,  when  midnight  comes,  and  paper  lies 

Clean,  white,  receptive,  all  that  one  can  ask, 

Alas  for  drowsy  spirit,  weary  eyes 

And  traitor  hand  that  fails  the  well-loved  task! 
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Who  ever  learned  the  sonnet's  bitter  craft 

But  he  had  put  away  his  sleep,  his  ease, 

The  wine  he  loved,  the  men  with  whom  he  laughed. 

To  brood  upon  such  thankless  tricks  as  these? 

And  yet,  such  joy  does  in  that  craft  abide 

He  greets  the  paper  as  the  groom  the  bride! 

Boston  Transcript  Christopher  Morley 


MUSIC 

The  ancient  songs 

Pass  deathward  mournfully. 

B.  A. 


The  old  songs 
Die 


Die. 

Yes,  the  old  songs  die. 
Cold  lips  that  sang  them, 
Cold  lips  that  sang  them  — 
The  old  songs  die. 
And  the  lips  that  sang  them 
Are  only  a  pinch  of  dust. 


I  saw  in  Pamplona 
In  a  musty  museum  — 
I   saw  in  Pamplona 
In  a  buff-colored  museum  — 
I  saw  in  Pamplona 
A  memorial 
Of  the  dead  violinist; 
I  saw  in  Pamplona 
A  memorial 
Of  Pablo  Sarasate. 

Dust  was  inch-deep  on  the  cases, 
Dust  on  the  stick-pins  and  satins. 
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Dust  on  the  badges  and  orders. 

On  the  wreath  from  the  oak  of  Guernica! 

The  old  songs 
Die  — 

And  the  lips  that  sang  them. 
Wreaths,  withered  and  dusty. 
Cuff-buttons  with  royal  insignia. 
These,  in  a  musty  museum. 
Are  all  that  is  left  of  Sarasate. 

Poetry:     A  Magazine  of  Verse 

Alice  Corbin  Henderson 


A  LITTLE  PAGE'S  SONG 

(13th  Century) 

God's  lark  at  morning  I  would  be ! 
I'd   set  my  heart  within  a  tree 
Close  to  His  bed  and  sing  to  Him 

Right  merrily 

A  sunrise  hymn. 

At  night  I'd  be  God's  troubadour! 
Beneath  His  starry  walls  I'd  pour 
Across  the  moat  such  roundelays 

He'd  love  me  sure  — 

And  maybe  praise ! 

Contemporary  Verse        William  Alexander  Percy 


GOOD  COMPANY 

To-day  I  have  grown  taller  from  walking  with  the 

trees, 
The  seven   sister-poplars   who   go  softly   in   a   line; 
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And  I  think  my  heart  is  whiter  for  its  parley  with 

a  star 
That  trembled  out  at  nightfall  and  hung  above  the 

pine. 

The  call-note  of  a  redbird  from  the  cedars  in  the 

dusk 
Woke  his  happy  mate  within  me  to  an  answer  free 

and  fine; 
And  a  sudden  angel  beckoned  from  a  column  of  blue 

smoke  — 
Lord,  who  am  I  that  they  should  stoop  —  these  holy 

folk  of  thine? 

The  Poetry  Review  of  America 

Karle  Wilson  Baker 


IDEALISTS 

Brother  Tree: 

Why  do  you  reach  and  reach? 

Do  you  dream  some  day  to  touch  the  sky? 

Brother  Stream: 

Why  do  you  run  and  run? 

Do  you  dream  some  day  to  fill  the  sea? 

Brother  Bird: 

Why  do  you  sing  and  sing? 

Do  you  dream  — 

Young  Man: 

Why  do  you  talk  and  talk  and  talk? 

The  New  Republic  Alfred  Kreymhorg 

MAGIC 

I  ran  into  the  sunset  light 
As  hard  as  I  could  run: 
14 


The  treetops   bowed  in  sheer   delight 
As  if  they  loved  the  sun: 
And  all  the  songs   of  little  birds 
Who  laughed  and  cried  in  silver  words 
Were  joined  as  they  were  one. 

And  down  the  streaming  golden  sky 

A  lark  came  circling  with  a  cry 

Of  wonder- weaving  joy: 

And  all  the  arch  of  heaven  rang 

Where  meadowlands  of  dreaming  hang 

As  when  I  was  a  boy. 

And  through  the  ringing  solitude 
In  pulsing  lovely  amplitude 
A  mist  hung  in  a  shroud, 
As  though  the  light  of  loneliness 
Turned  pure  delight  to  holiness. 
And  bathed  it  in  a  cloud. 

I  stripped  my  laughing  body  bare 
And  plunged  into  that  holy  air 
That  washed  me  like  a  sea. 
And  raced  against  its  silver  tide 
That  stroked  my  eager  glancing  side 
And  made  my  spirit  free. 

Across  the  limits  of  the  land 
The  wind  and  I  swept  hand  in  hand 
Beyond  the  golden  glow. 
We  danced  across  the  ocean  plain 
Like  thrushes   singing  in  the  rain 
A  song  of  long  ago. 

And  on  into  the  silver  night 

We  strove  to  win  the  race  with  light 
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And  bring  the  vision  home, 
And  bring  the  wonder  home  again 
Unto  the  sleeping  eyes  of  men 
Across  the  singing  foam. 

And  down  the  river  of  the  world 
Our  glowing  limbs  in  glory  swirled 
As  spring  within  a  flower, 
And  stars  in  music  of  delight 
Streamed  gaily  down  our  shoulders  white 
Like  petals  in  a  shower. 

And  tears  of  awful  wonder  ran 

Adown  my  cheeks  to  hear  the  clan 

Of  beauty  chaunting  white 

The  prayer  too  deep  for  living  word. 

Or  sight  of  man,  or  winging  bird, 

Or  music  over  forest  heard 

At  falling  of  the  night. 

And  dropping  slowly  as  the  dew 
On  grasses  that  the  winds  renew 
In  urge  of  flooding  fire, 
And  softly  as  the  hushing  boughs 
The  gentle  airs  of  dawn  arouse 
To  cradle  morning's  quire. 

The  murmur  of  the  singing  leaves 

Around  the  secret  Flame, 

Like  mating  swallows  'neath  the  eaves 

In  rustling  silence  came. 

And  flowing  through  the  silent  air 

Creation  fluttered  in  a  prayer 

Descending  on  a  spiral  stair. 

And  calling  me  by  name. 
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It  nestled  in  my  dreaming  eyes 

Like  heaven  in  a  lake. 

And  softened  hope  into  surprise 

For  very  beauty's  sake, 

And  silence  blossomed  into  morn, 

Whose    fragrant    rosy-breasted   dawn 

Could   scarcely   bear   to  break. 

I  sang  into  the  morning  light 
As  loud  as  I  could  sing, 

The  treetops  bowed  in  sheer  delight 

Before  a  slanting  wing. 

And  all  the  songs  of  little  birds 

Who  laughed  and  cried  in  silver  words 
Adored  the  Risen  Spring. 

The  Trimmed  Lamp  Edward  J.  O'Brien 


SPRING 

At  the  first  hour,  it  was  as  if  one  said,  "  Arise." 
At  the  second  hour,  it  was  as  if  one  said,  "  Go  forth." 
And   the   winter  constellations  that  are  like  patient 

ox-eyes 
Sank  below  the  white  horizon  at  the  north. 

At  the  third  hour,  it  was  as  if  one  said,  "  I  thirst;  " 

At  the  fourth  hour,  all  the  earth  was  still: 

Then  the  clouds  suddenly  swung  over,  stooped,  and 

burst ; 
And  the  rain  flooded  valley,  plain  and  hill. 

At  the  fifth  hour,  darkness  took  the  throne; 
At  the  sixth  hour,  the  earth  shook  and  the  wind  cried; 
At  the  seventh  hour,  the  hidden  seed  was  sown. 
At  the  eighth  hour,  it  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died. 
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At  the  ninth  hour,  they  sealed  up  the  tomb; 

And  the  earth  was  then  silent  for  the  space  of  three 

hours. 
But  at  the  twelfth  hour,  a  single  lily  from  the  gloom 
Shot   forth,   and  was   followed  by  a  whole  host  of 

flowers. 

The  Poetry  Review  of  America 

John  Gould  Fletcher 


ORCHARD 

I  stood  within  an  orchard  during  rain 
Uncovering  to  the  drops  my  aching  brow: 

0  joyous  fancy,  to  imagine  now 

1  slip,  with  trees  and  clouds,  the  social  chain, 
Alone  with  nature,  naught  to  lose  or  gain 

Nor  even  to  become;  no,  just  to  be 
A  moment's  personal  essence,  wholly  free 
From  needs  that  mold  the  heart  to  forms  of  pain. 
Arise,  I  cried,  and  celebrate  the  hour ! 
Acclaim  serener  gladness;  if  it  fail, 
New  courage,  nobler  vision,  will  survive 
That  I  have  known  my  kinship  to  the  flower. 
My  brotherhood  with  rain,  and  in  this  vale 
Have  been  a  moment's  friend  to  all  alive. 

The  Forum  Horace  Holley 


THE  HH^LS 

Through  the  twilight  faint  winds  will  ever  waken 
Ghostly  trees  adream  in  the  frosty  silence, 
And  the  last  red  streaks  of  the  winter  sunset 
Fade  into  ashes. 
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White  above  the  lake  and  the  leafless  willows, 
Cold  and  silver  starglow,  the  full  moon  risen; 
White  the  air  will  grow  with  a  fleece  of  snowflakes 
Silently  falling. 

This  pale  dream  of  lonely  and  haunted  beauty 
Evermore  will  come  in  the  dusk  of  winter 
From  the  hills  of  youth,  as  a  ghost  unbidden 
Out  of  the  twilight. 

The  Poetry  Journal  Thomas  S.  Jones,  Jr. 


THE  GOLDEN  PLOVER 

A  song  for  you,  golden  plover: 

Not  the  song  of  a  lover 

Who  dreams  of  a  blush. 

Nor  the  song  for  a  thrush 

Whose  music  is  tremulous,  sweet; 

But  a  song  for  a  heart  that  dares  tempest  or  hush, 

A  measure  for  wings  that  are  fleet. 

Fleet  .  .  .  fleet  .  .  .  fleet  .  .  .    ! 

Who  but  the  winds  can  trace  you,  chase  you? 

Flutter  of  lightning,  you  southward  sweep. 

To  the  wonder  of  thunder  you  overleap. 

Faster  .  .  .  faster  .  .  .  faster  .  .  .    ! 

Who  but  the  winds  can  face  you,  pace  you? 

Fearless  of  foaming  and  booming  and  crash; 

Scorner  of  breeze,  adorner  of  zephyr; 

Come  .  .  .  gone  ...  in  a  flash ! 

Speedier  .  .  .  speedier  .  .  .  speedier  .  .  .    ! 

Who  but  the  winds  can  overtake  you? 

Who  but  a  gale  can  check  and  shake  you? 

Who  but  a  hurricane  can  make  you 
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Drop  to  the  earth  whose  worth  shall  wake  you 
From  your  frenzied  trance  of  flight? 

Like  a  volley  of  shot  your  flocks  alight. 
Scattering  gracefully  over  the  sedge, 
Palled  in  spume  from  the  cauldron's  edge. 
Surer  than  furrow's  is  breaker's  pledge: 
Whom  the  welter  of  sea  and  sky  invite. 
On  the  lands  of  man  show  sudden  fright. 

A  song  for  you,  golden  plover: 

Not  the  song  for  a  lover 

Who  dreams  of  a  flush 

Of  delicate  plumes  that  gleam  as  they  hover 

Over  a  flower  they  make  less  fair; 

But  a  song  of  wings  whose  miraculous  rush 

Is  a  measure  atune  with  the  air. 

Warriors,  not  courtiers  you. 
Your  courting  season  through, — 
Dotterel  darts,  befeathered  sober. 
Mellowed  with  yellow  by  brisk  October, 
Who,  from  his  Nova  Scotian  post. 
Hurls  you  over  the  swirled  Atlantic  — 
Hurls  you,  pipers  corybantic  — 
Straight  for  the  Venezuelan  coast: 
Two  thousand  miles  !     Two  thousand  miles ! 
While  the  gods  of  Air  crowd  heaven's  aisles, 
With  loud-fleered  taunts  for  the  vaunting  boast 
That  man  is  peer  of  their  wing-born  host. 

"  Aie !  .  .  .  Aie !  .  .  .  Aie !  .  .  ." 

Moans  the  rancorous  Sheol  of  winds. 

Out  of  the  ooze  of  the  sulphurous  Gulf 

Springs  into  fury  the  Mocker  of  Masts, 

Snarls  through  the  Caribs  and  harries  with  blasts: 
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Shrieking  seeks  you,  sprites  from  the  North; 

RuflBes  and  buffets  you,  grapples  to  check  you; 

With  maniac  might  would  baffle  and  wreck  you 

But  for  the  froth  of  sabre-reefed  isles 

Which,  faint  through  the  smoke  of  desolate  miles. 

Whispers,  encourages,  beckons  you  forth. 

Calls  you  to  fall  from  the  maelstrom  of  wiles: 

"Oh-eh!  .  .  .  Oh-eh!  .  .  .  Oh-eh!  .  .  . 

Safety  we  promise  and  shelter  and  rest 

From  the  howling  Fiend  of  the  foul  Southwest!" 

Out  of  the  fray  of  reeking  grey 

Whines  the  cheated  Harpy  of  winds: 

"  Aie !  .  .  .  Aie !  .  .  .  Aie !  .  .  ." 

On  the  shoulder  of  Night  expires  her  rage; 
So  melts  to  calm  the  ocean's  wrath: 
Day  blooms  like  a  rose  on  a  beryl  path 
In  the  Garden  of  Peace  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Wee-o-wee !     Wee-o-wee !     Wee-o-wee ! 
Joy  but  no  peace  for  you,  golden  plover: 
Only  in  June  may  you  play  the  lover, 
Satined  in  wooing  black  and  gold. 
Till  then  the  leagues  that  you  will  cover, — 
The  lands  beneath  your  wings  unrolled  — 
Are  all  the  leagues  of  land  that  stretch 
North  and  south  of  the  western  Line. 
Wee-o-wee !     Wee-o-wee !     Wee-o-wee ! 
From  Labrador  of  the  fog-wreathed  pine, 
Down  through  Bermuda's  salt-stained  vetch; 
Over  the  Amazon's  maze  of  vine. 
Into  the  pampas  of  Argentine: 
Above  the  earth,  across  the  sea. 
You  follow  the  summer's  ascendant  sign, 
You  shun  all  scenes  by  the  sun  bereft. 
Wee-o-wee !     Wee-o-wee !     Wee-o-wee ! 
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Spring  of  the  north  is  astir,  golden  plover! 
Up  and  a-wing  to  its  glad  decree ! 
Back,  with  a  ridge  of  the  world  to  your  left. 
You  mottle  the  length  of  a  continent's  chine 
To  weave  through  Alaska's  tundra-weft 
The  gold  of  your  yearly  jubilee: 
There  joy  and  peace  to  love  combine! 
Wee-o-wee!     Wee-o-wee!     Wee-o-wee! 

Coodle!  .  .  .  Coodle!  .  .  .  Hist! 

Your  golden  rest  is  over: 

Off  with  your  splendor !     Away,  away ! 

On  with  the  coat  of  the  rover! 

Dip  it  and  dye  it  in  eastern  mist! 

Plunge  again  over  the  dun  Atlantic, 

Blaze  again  southward  your  cycle  frantic! 

Away  with  you,  loiterers,  darts  of  October, 

Shafts  that  are  swift  as  the  light  but  more  sober, 

Wraiths  of  the  sea's  or  the  sky's  autumn  grey! 

Away  from  the  love  of  the  north  that  elates  you ! 

Off  to  the  feast  of  the  south  that  awaits  you! 

Flutter  and  rise  with  the  joy  that  translates  you 

To  sprites  of  the  air  from  creatures  of  clay! 

Onward,  onward,  spirits  of  fleetness!  .  .  . 

Faster  .  .  .  faster!  .  .  .  speedier  .  .  .  speedier !- 

Gone!     Vanished!     Lost  like  the  sweetness 

Of  dawn  in  the  ripening  power  of  day ! 

Poet-Lore  Richard  Butler  Glaenzer 


THE  RED  MONTH 

I 

Golden  morning! 

Hello!  hello! 

Echoes  of  song  —  the  meadow-lark  twittering. 

Spill  of  the  swallow. 
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Dance  on  the  slopes  of  bright  dew,  and  come  singing, 

Beloved  girl! 

On  the   grass   red  with  apples   come  dancing,  come 

running ! 
Hark,  how  the  thrush  sings  ! 
Mark,  how  the  wind  leaps ! 
Morning  is  here, 
Bold  morning  is  here. 


Come  across  the  grasses ! 

Come  swift  across  the  grasses ! 

Quicker!  quicker!     Leap  with  your  hands  up! 

Dance  with  knees  up. 

Gold  hair  flying, 

White  teeth  bare! 


For  we  shall  go  laughing  straight  through  the  orchard, 

and  scatter 
Dew  lit  with  sun. 
And  we  shall  go  romping  beneath  green  boughs  low 

with  apples 
And  over  the  stone  wall. 
Scrambling  through  briers. 
Race  in  the  woods  —  the  wind-loud  woods. 
The  woods  with  the  dead  leaves  flying. 


Your  cheeks,  beloved,  are  fresher  than  pansies  to  the 

touch. 
Dewy  pansies. 
Pluck  handfuls  of  wild  grapes; 


And  here  's  a  grape  for  you, 

And  here  's  a  grape  for  me. 

Tart,  sharp,  to  crush  against  the  palate^ 

Staining  red  lips  blue. 


The  thrush  —  is  he  up? 
The  mole  —  peers  he  forth  ? 

Is  the  young  dog  running  in  the  scent  of  the  squir- 
rel? 
Who  has  washed  the  heavens  blue. 
And  set  the  sun  there? 

Oh,  make  a  cup  of  your  hands,  and  in  the  clearing 
Catch  cups  of  sunshine,  loveliest,  for  me ! 


And   come   now   in   coolness    where   the   thin   spring 

tinkles. 
And  the  brown  wren  dips  her  wings. 
O  my  beautiful ! 

Come  now  and  gathered  be  all  in  an  armful. 
Under  leafy  oak-boughs,  here  where  the  wasps  sing, 
O  my  beautiful! 

Kiss  my  lips,  and  let  me  know 
That  the  ripe  month,  the  red  month, 
September  the  glorious. 
Has  tapped  the  gold-wine  of  the  sun 
And  sluiced  it  into  our  hearts. 
And  piped  it  into  our  hearts,  darling. 
So  happy,  happy  are  we! 


And,  hark!  the  warbler! 
He  whistles !  whistles ! 
This  kiss,  and  this  kiss ! 


Golden  morning! 
Hello!  hello! 

The  Century  Magazine  James  Oppenheim 


THROUGH  THE  BEARDED  BARLEY 

Through   the   bearded   barley   where   summer   winds 

were   blowing ; 
Full  knee-deep  in  clover,  breast-high  in  the  wheat; 
Laughing  at  Jack-rabbits  that  scuttled  by  their  feet 
Where  the  scarlet  poppies  made  so  brave  a  showing: 
Under  shady  willows,  by  a  broad  stream  flowing, 
Home  of  trout  and  grayling  rising  after  flies ; 
Looking   towards   the   moorland   where   the   sunlight 

dies. 
Dies,  but  in  the  flushed-clouds  lingers  in  its  going. 
Words  came  very  seldom,  though  their  hearts  were 

beating 
To  the  ancient  love-song  Nature  sings  so  well; 
Shoulder  close  to  shoulder,  heedless  of  the  fleeting 
Of   the    magic   moments   born   of   twilight's    spell: 
On  they  walked  together,  while  the  rooks  were  wheel- 
ing. 
And  the  elm-tree's  shadow  ever  farther  stealing. 

Contemporary  Verse         0.  R.  Howard  Thomson 


THE  LITTLE  FARM 

Tired,  I  went  away  from  town 
And  wandered  in  the  woods.  .  .  . 

"  Why  not  lay  it  wholly  down  — 
That   weight  of   doubtful   goods.'' 
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Then,  rested,  I  was  discontent. 
Craved  the  compelling  hours  — 

And  took  again  on  shoulders  bent 
The  walls  and  roofs  and  towers. 

But  here  is  a  man  who  measures  his  toil 

In  Grenstone,  then  his  rest: 
A  little  farm  in  his  native  soil 

And  bright  dawn  in  his  breast. 

The  New  Republic  Witter  Bynner 


JUNE 

Yon  dragonfly  is  friends  with  me 
And  by  my  dingle  goes 
The    solemn,   priestly   bumble-bee, 
That  marries  rose  to  rose. 

My  book?    In  sooth  I'm  using  it 
To  pillow  up  my  head: 
This  day-lay  is  a  brighter  bit 
Than  any  I  have  read. 

My  pipe  and  I  are  company. 
(The  cat-bird  thinks  it  queer 
That  I  should  burn  so  carelessly  — 
Note  now  his  call  and  leer.) 

All  morning-time,  from  dawn  till  noon, 
I  fished  and  mused  and  fished; 
One  wee-est  bite  had  I  for  boon: 
'Twas  all  the  boon  I  wished. 

I  roam  in  eye-reach  many  a  mile. 
In  fancy  further  roam; 
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The  hours  like  fairy  smiles  beguile 
My  heart  to  my  heart's  home. 

Yon  veery  is  great  friends  with  me. 
And  by  my  hollow  goes 
The  grumbling,  mumbling  bumble-bee. 
That  weds  red  rose  to  rose. 

The  Bellman  John  Russell  McCarthy 


EARTH  WISDOM 

Said  the  earth: 

I  love  you,  flower. 

Go  up  and  see  the  sun. 

And   feel   the   rain  —  it's   soft. 

Winds  will  play  with  you, 

merry  winds. 

But   see   that   great   blue  — 

I  like  that  round  blue  — 

/  want  that  high  blue  — 

Said  the  earth: 

I  love  you,  flower. 

It  is  late. 

Come  back  to  me. 

I  don't  want  to  — 

I  wont  — 

/  want  the  moon  — 

I  want  — 

You've  been  playing  too  long,  flower. 
That  isn't  good  for  you. 
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Nor  fair  to  the  morrow. 

Come, 

said  the  earth. 

Others:  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse 

Alfred  Kreymhorg 


THE  ETERNAL  PLAY 

Third  act  of  the  eternal  play ! 

In  poster-like  emblazonries, 
"  Autumn   once   more   begins   to-day  " — 

'Tis  written  all  across  the  trees 

In  yellow  letters  like  Chinese. 

How  many  hundred  centuries 

Hath  run  this  play,  with  ne'er  a  pause ! 

That  which  this  living  audience  sees 

Thrilled  all  the  dead  to  wild  applause  — 
And  yet  the  strange  old  drama  draws. 

Not  all  alike  adjudge  the  play: 

Some  laugh,  some  weep,  and  some  there  be 
Deem  the  old  classic's  had  its  day, 

And  some  scarce  any  of  it  see. 

Nodding  in  witless   apathy. 

And  others  more  than  all  the  rest 
One  act  out  of  the  four  prefer  — 

Spring,  in  her  wind-flower  draperies  drest, 
Or  Summer,  with  her  bosom  bare; 
Winter  than  these  some  deem  more  fair. 

Some,  mayhap  melancholic,  deem 

Autumn  the  meaning  of  the  play  — 


The  smile  that  says,  "  'Twas  all  a  dream !  " 
The  sigh  that  says,  "  I  can  but  stay 
A  little  while,  and  then  away ;  " 

The  rustling  robe  of  joy  that  ends. 
The  moon-cold  kiss  upon  the  brow, 

The  fading  sail  of  sea-sped   friends, 
The  love  that  is  another's  now. 
The  voice  that  mourns,  "  Ah !  where  art  thou  ? 

For  all  her  purple  and  her  gold, 
Autumn  hath  such  a  tale  to  tell  — 

The  tale  that  tells  us  all  is  told; 
Yea !  but  she  tells  it  wondrous  well. 
Weaving  strange  hope  into  her  spell: 

The  hope  that,  when  we  sit  no  more 
At  this  old  play,  and  needs  must  go 

Through  yonder  shrouded  exit  door. 
The  mystic  impresario 
Hath  still  for  us  a  stranger  show. 

Harper's  Magazine  Richard  Le  Gallienne 


TO  NO  ONE  IN  PARTICULAR 

Locate  your  love,  you  lose  your  love. 
Find  her,  you  look  away; 

Now  mine  I   never  quite  discern. 
But  trace  her  every  day. 

She  has  a  thousand  presences. 

As  surely  seen  and  heard 
As    birds   that   hide    behind    a    leaf 

Or  leaves  that  hide  a  bird. 
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Single  your  love,  you  lose  your  love, 

You  cloak  her  face  with  clay; 
Now  mine  I  never  quite  discern  — 

And  never   look  away. 

Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse       Witter  Bynner 


EARTH-BORN 

No  lapidary's  heaven,  no  brazier's  hell  for  me. 
For   I   am   made  of  dust  and   dew   and   stream  and 

plant  and  tree: 
I'm  close  akin  to  boulders,  I  am  cousin  to  the  mud. 
And  all  the  winds  of  all  the  sky  make  music  in  my 

blood. 

I  want  a  brook  and  pine  trees;  I  want  a  storm  to 

blow 
Loud-lunged    across   the   looming   hills,   with   driven 

sleet  and  snow. 
Don't  put  me  off  with  diadems  and  thrones  of  chry- 

soprase; 
I  want  the  winds  of  northern  nights  and  wild  March 

days. 

My  blood  runs  red  with  sunset,  my  body  is  white  with 

rain. 
And  on  my  heart  auroral  skies  have  set  their  scarlet 

stain. 
My  thoughts  are  green  with  springtime,  and  in  the 

meadow-rue 
I  think  my  very  soul  is  growing  green  and  gold  and 

blue. 

What  will  be  left,  I  wonder,  when  death  has  washed 
me  clean 
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Of  dust  and   dew   and  sundown   and  April's  virgin 

green  ? 
If  there's  enough  to  make  a  ghost,  I'll  bring  it  back 

again 
To  the  little  lovely  earth  that  bore  me,  body,  soul, 

and  brain. 

Smart  Set  Odell  Shepard 


OUT  O'  THE  STARS 

Out  o'  the  stars  an'  out  o'  the  wind  an'  out  o'  the 

sea  stole  I^ 
An*  I  was  a  creature  o'  vagrancy  that  romped  in  the 

field  o'  the  sky. 
An'  I  was  a  creature  that  crazily  found  sport  in  the 

mad  moon-shine, 
An'  I  was  a  guest  o'  the  sad,  pale  mist  to  loan  her 

some  joys   o'  mine. 
I   was  filled  with  the  breath  that  the  night's  heart 

breathed  in  the  new-born  soul  of  me  — 
That  first  strange  thirst  she  quenched  with  a  draught 

of  the  wine  of  pure  extacy. 
An'   I   was   a   fellow   of  gay   star-shine,  had  kin   in 

the  daiFodil, 
As  I  ran  to  the  place  where  the  dawn  slips  in  for  my 

feet  would  not  be  still! 

Out  o'  the  clouds  an'   out  o'  the  breeze  an'  out  o' 

the  morn  stole  I. 
An'  I  was  a  half  crazed  loon  an'  drunk  with  the  dew 

of  the  day.     That's  why 
I  danced  to  the  bend  in  the  morning  road  then  dashed 

through  a  slumbering  wood. 
Where  a  sleepy  Jack  in  a  green  pulpit  cried,  "  Shame, 

can  you  not  be  good.-*  " 
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An'  I  that  was  born  o'  the  gypsy  moon  laughed  back 

at  his  preaching  then: 
"  I  am  not  good !     I  am  bad,  all  bad,  as  bad  as  the 

madcap  Pan ! 
But,  oh  I  am  glad!     I  am  glad!     I  am  mad  as  the 

maddest  wild  March  hare! 
I  was  sent  with  a  surge  of  a  swinging  soul  and  for 

long  I  stay  nowhere !  " 

Out  o'  the  singing  pines  an'  the  hill,  out  o'  the  gentian 

hearts, 
Out  o'  the  green  o'  a  rain-bathed  fern  in  sequestered, 

woodland  parts, 
Out  o'  the  notes  of  a  bird's  swelled  throat,  free  in  the 

fresh  wildwood. 
Out  o'  the  stream  in  the  valley  there,  out  o'  Spring's 

freshet  flood. 
Out   o'   the   scent  o'   the  happy  trees  that   fair   and 

straight  arise 
I  came  to  play  in  the  gold  sunshine,  an'  I  laughed 

with   the    summer    skies. 
An'  I  like  a  fugitive  fleeing  from  earth  flew  fast  to 

the  Heaven's  sill. 
An'  I  sang  as  I  lay  on  a  cloudlet  white  for  my  heart 

would  not  be  still! 

Out  o'  the  high  lights  of  high  noon,  out  o'  the  noon 

day's  star, 
Out  o'  the  mountain's  dizzy  height  jutting  the  sky 

afar, 
I  came  down  in  a  gown  o'  gauze,  I  was  a  sprite  that 

passed 
Like  a  wraith  o'  joy  the  proper  homes  and  proper 

folks'  window  glass. 
Ah,  how  I  shocked  them  that  summer  noon!     An*  I 

would  not  heed  to  their  sigh, 
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An'  I  would  have  done  with  the  somberness  o'  the 

years  gone  dully  by! 
The  child  that  had  cried  on  the  stairs  by  day,  an'  the 

maid  that  had  wept  in  her  dreams, 
I  had  pushed  far  over  a  ragged  cliff  and  I  laughed 

with  their  splash  an'  their  screams. 

The  long,  brown  hands  of  childhood  were  tight  on 

my  throat,  they  were  hot. 
An'   youth    had    hurt,    had   hurt   too   much   with   its 

loneliness  I  loved  not. 
For  that  one  mad  flight  on  myself's  wild  heart  I  must 

pay  and  pay  and  pay. 
The  proper  folk  never  forgave  me  quite.     But  oh, 

what  a  night  and  a  day! 

Poetry  Review  of  America  Mora  Scott 


CLOTHES 

Since  the  earliest  days  I  have  dressed  myself 

In  fanciful  clothes; 

Trying  to  satisfy  a  whispering  insistence. 

There  was  so  much  I  dared  not  give 

To  speech  or  act; 

So  I  put  romance  and  fantasy 

Into  my  raiment. 

In  that  dreamy  girlhood 

My  clothes  were  like  my  thoughts; 

Vague  and  sentimental. 

They  were  of  misty  greens 

And   faded  lavenders; 

Like  cloudy  colors  in  entangled  woods. 

Like  the  budding  thoughts  of  a  young  girl. 

Later  on  when  womanhood  came. 

And  Motherhood  sat  consciously  on  me, 
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I  essayed  the  dignified  and  noble 
In  a  trailing  gown  of  gray. 

But  Spring  came, 

And  with  it  a  dress  of  juicy  green 

And  tricky  yellows, 

With   darts   of  black, 

Like  bare  twigs  showing  through  bright  leaves. 

After  a  while  I  revelled  in  the  sophistication 

Of  a  gown  of  black; 

Cut  low,  swirling  in  worldly  curves. 

And  once  I  dared  the  long  line  of  the  siren 

In  a  gown  of  weird  brocade. 

But  these  things  have  not  silenced  the  whispers. 
Something  urgent  wants  a  tongue. 
My  clothes  are  not  me,  myself; 

Something   real   escapes   in   the  translation  of   color 
and   fabric. 

I  think  I  should  go  naked  into  the  streets, 
And   wander   unclothed   into   people's   parlors. 
The  incredulous  eyes  of  the  bewildered  world 
Might  give  me  back  my  true  image.  .  .  . 
Maybe   in   the   glances   of  others 
I  would  find  out  what  I  really  am. 

Poetry  Review  of  America 

Jean  Starr   Untermeyer 


HAUNTED  VILLAGE 

Little  wistful  shades,  when  dusk  was  nearing. 
Flitted  in  the  streets  of  Hemlock  Town. 

Saw  you  not,  among  the  leafy  shadows. 
Breeze-stirred  pinafores  of  beechen  brown? 
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By  closed  shutters  of  the  fanlight  doorways 
Fond  they  lingered,  faintly  listening  yet 

Only  to  the  click  of  ancient  needles 
And  the  rustle  of  an  old  Gazette; 

Vainly  harkening   for   a  sound  of   frolic 
In  the  silent  Square  and  stately  Green; 

Vaguely  seeking,  in  our  long  prim  gardens, 

Little  boys  and  girls  where  none  were  seen ;  — 

Till  what  time  the  Poles  and  Finns  and  Syrians, 
Following  the  mills,  came  thronging  down. 

And  with  patriarchal  troops  of  children 

Waked  the  spellbound  streets  of  Hemlock  Town. 

Many  little  hob  shoes  danced  and  clattered, 
Earrings  tinkled,  and  the  dusky  braid 

Nodded  to  the  songs  the  Caesars'  children 

Sang,  and  games  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  played. 

Then  the  little  ghosts,  in  noiseless  scamper 
Fleeing  up  the  south  wind,  homeward  hied 

To  their  nursery  of  low  green  pillows 

On  the  walled  hill's  morning- fronting  side; 

Laying  down  their  shadowy  heads  contented. 
Shed   upon   the   drowsing  wind  their  deep. 

Low  last  murmur  of  fulfilled  desire. 

Sunk  in  dreams,  and  smiling  in  their  sleep. 

Everybody's    Magazine  Sarah   N.    Cleghom 


BATTLEDORE  AND  SHUTTLECOCK 

The  shuttlecock  soars  upward 
In  a  parabola  of  whiteness. 
Turns, 
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And  sinks  to  a  perfect  arc. 

Plat!  the  battledore  strikes  it, 

And  it  rises  again. 

Without   haste, 

Winged  and  curving, 

Tracing  its  white  flight 

Against  the  clipped  hemlock  trees. 

Plat! 

Up  again, 

Orange  and  sparkling  with  sun, 

Rounding  under  the  blue  sky. 

Dropping, 

Fading  to  grey-green 

In  the  shadow  of  the  coned  hemlocks. 


"  Ninety-one."     "  Ninety-two."      "  Ninety-three. 

The  arms  of  the  little  girls 

Come  up  —  and  up  — 

Precisely, 

Like  mechanical  toys. 

The  battledores  beat  at  nothing. 

And  toss  the  dazzle  of  snow 

Off  their  parchment  drums. 

Ninety- four.     Plat ! 

Ninety-five.     Plat ! 

Back  and  forth 

Goes  the  shuttlecock, 

Icicle-white, 

Leaping  at  the  sharp-edged  clouds, 

Overturning, 

Falling, 

Down, 

And  down, 

Tinctured  with  pink 
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From  the  upthrusting  shine 
Of  Oriental  poppies. 

The  little  girls  sway  to  the  counting  rhythm: 
Left  foot, 
Right  foot. 
Plat!    Plat! 

Yellow  heat  twines  round  the  handles  of  the  battle- 
dores, 
The  parchment  cracks  with  dryness; 
But  the  shuttlecock 
Swings   slowly   into   the   ice-blue   sky. 
Heaving  up  on  the  warm  air 
Like  a  foam  bubble  on  a  wave. 
With  feathers  slanted  and  sustaining. 
Higher, 

Until  the  earth  turns  beneath  it; 
Poised  and  swinging, 
With  all  the  garden  flowing  beneath  it, 
Scarlet,   and   blue,   and   purple,   and  white  — 
Blurred  color  reflections  in  rippled  water  — 
Changing  —  streaming  — 

For  the  moment  that  Stella  takes  to  lift  her  arm. 
Then  the  shuttlecock  relinquishes. 
Bows, 
Descends ; 

And  the  sharp  blue  spears  of  the  air 
Thrust  it  to  earth. 

Again  it  mounts. 

Stepping  up  on  the  rising  scents  of  flowers. 

Buoyed  up  and  under  by  the  shining  heat. 

Above  the  foxgloves. 

Above  the  guelder-roses, 

Above  the  greenhouse  glitter, 

Till  the  shafts  of  cooler  air 
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Meet  it, 

Deflect  it. 

Reject  it. 

Then  down, 

Down, 

Past  the  greenhouse. 

Past  the  guelder-rose  bush. 

Past  the  foxgloves. 

"  Ninety-nine,"  Stella's  battledore  springs  to  the  im- 
pact. 
Plat!     Like  the  snap  of  a  taut  string. 
"Oh!   Minna!" 

The  shuttlecock  drops  zigzaggedly. 
Out    of   orbit. 
Hits  the  path. 
And  rolls  over  quite  still. 
Dead   white    feathers, 
With  a  weight  at  the  end. 

Scribner's  Magazine  Amy  Lowell 

TO  MY  CHILDREN  — ASLEEP 

List  to  their  gentle  breathing  in  the  night. 

Flushed    pink   with    slumber.     Now    their    curious 
e3^es 

Pale-lidded,  shine  not,  nor  their  glances  bright 
Welcome  the  new  day  with  its  new  surprise. 

How  still  the  feet  that  raced  —  that  leaped,  as  light 
As  the  small  cloud  that  loiters  in  the  skies: 

How  rare  the  bud  before  its  opening  hour 

With  fragrance  that  we  find  not  in  the  perfect  flower. 

And  who   am   I   to  bring  this   rapture  down, 
Irradiant,  to  bless  the  arid  earth? 
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For  I  have  ventured  to  the  high  unknown 

And  grasped  the  Godhead  in  the  hour  of  birth; 

My  clay  has  dared  to  wear  a  kingly  crown, 
And  raid  the  heavens  to  appease  my  dearth: 

So  close  the  ways  of  finite  mortals  bend 

To  mysteries  that  round  our  fleeting  lives  extend. 

Now,  as  the  days  pass,  they  will  grow  and  make 
A  God  of  me  —  less  worshipful  than  they: 

Of   my   imperfect   image   they   will   take 
Only  the  good,  will  talk  of  me  at  play. 

Will  weave  me  through  their  souls,  so  that  to  break 
Their  gentle  vision  is  to  take  away 

Their  best  delight.     Ah,  none  but  children  see 

Behind  the  world-worn  man  his  lost  divinity. 

To  them  dim  years  will  open:  to  their  gaze 

Will  mystery  and  prophecy  unfold, 
Strange  lights  will  shine  upon  them,  and  the  rays 

Of  unborn  knowledge  be  in  flame  outrolled; 
No  wonder  will  their  wondrous  eyes  amaze: 

But  God  will  baffle  as  he  did  of  old. 
Till,  on  the  steps  of  wisdom,  it  is  given 
That   man,    being   wise,   may    climb  —  a    child  —  to 
heaven. 

And  if,  still  tender,  they  shall  think  of  me, 

Keep  green  the  spot  and  guard  the  springing  grass, 

Then  I  too  shall  remember,  being  free 

From  earthly  duty:     I  shall  hear  them  pass. 

Catch  even  the  word,  and  live  on  memory 

Of  small,  fond  things:     My  soul  shall  not  harass 

Those  whom  I  dragged  to  earth.  .  .  .  See  how  they 
stir! 

Put   out  the   light!    The   gloom   cloaks   best   a   wor- 
shiper. 

Harper's  Magazine  Alan  Sullivan 


LULLABY 

Dream,  dream,  thou  flesh  of  me ! 
Dream  thou  next  my  breast. 
Dream,   dream   and  coax  the   stars 
To   light  thee   at  thy   rest. 

Sleep,  sleep,  thou  breath  of  Him 
Who  watcheth  thee  and  me. 
Dream,  dream,  and  dreaming. 
Coax  that   He   shall   see. 

Rest,  rest  thou  fairy  form 
That  presseth  soft  my  breast. 
Rest,  rest  and  nestle  warm. 
And  rest  and  rest  and  rest. 

Reedy's  Mirror  Patience  Worth 


THE  SON 

(Southern  Ohio  Market  Tovm) 

I  heard  an  old  farm-wife, 

Selling  some  barley. 
Mingle  her  life  with  life 

And  the  name  "  Charley." 

Saying:  "  The  crop's  all  in. 
We're  about  through  now; 

Long  nights  will  soon  begin. 
We're   just   us   two   now. 

"  Twelve  bushel  at  sixty  cents. 

It's   all  I   carried  — 
He  sickened  making  fence; 

He  was  to  be  married  — 
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"  It  feels  like  frost  was  near  — 

His  hair  was  curly. 
The  spring  was  late  that  year. 

But   the   harvest   early." 

The  New  Republic  Ridgely  Torrence 


WITH  DEATH  THE  UNCOUTH 

I ABEL    FULLER 

None  could  remember  when  he  first  came  there. 

And  built  his  hut  behind  the  lime-kiln  hill. 
His  name  was  Abel,  and  he  had  an  air 
Of  being   a  stranger   strayed   from  anywhere 
Who  bore  his  fellows  neither  good  nor  ill. 

He  was  not  lazy,  yet  he  seldom  worked, 

But  when  he  did,  he  labored  honestly; 
Whoever  hired  him  could  not  say  he  shirked, 
Although  he  got  only  the  jobs  that  irked. 
The  cast-off  toil  that  goes  to  poverty. 

He  made  no  friends,  and  he  would  speak  to  few. 

Even  a  passing  greeting  in  the  road 
He  often  left  unanswered.     To  our  view 
His  silence  hid  a  secret,  but  none  knew. 

Nor  how  he  lived  in  his  remote  abode. 

He  had  a  way,  we  could  not  understand. 

Of  picking  weeds  to  stick  into  his  hair; 
Dead  flowers,  too,  he  would  have  in  either  hand 
In  summer  when  the  harvest  filled  the  land. 
And  every  field  with  living  things  was  fair. 

And  in  the  springtime  whole  days  he  would  spend 
Searching  the  woods  for  an  unmated  bird. 
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His  life  was  gaunt,  and  at  the  very  end 
When  he  was  dying  we  wer.e  there  to  tend, 
But  he,  gave  us  no  answer  that  we  heard ! 


II MARK    ALLEN 

There  was  the  drum  he  played  so  poorly. 
Though  all  his  days  he  prayed  for  skill. 

Never  in  life  would  he  beat  it  surely, 
Even  if  the  stars  in  heaven  stood  still. 

There  was  the  village  band  renewing 
Always  his  ancient  ache  to  play. 

It  was  the  sum  of  his  soul's  undoing. 

And  never  he  knew  would  it  wear  away. 

Little   the   village    found   amusing. 

With  no  more  than  one  straggling  street. 

So  that  without  so  much  as  choosing 
It  turned  to  him  as  its  jest  complete. 

Thus   in   a  humor   quite  bucolic 
It  clutched  at  him  as  its  lawful  prey; 

Would  it  not  add  to  the  country's  frolic 
If  he  should  lead  the  band  that  day? 

Mindful  he  of  the  vain  balked  playing 
Could  not  take  such  a  crown  to  wear; 

But  he  would  were  there  no  gainsaying 
Beat  the  drum   for  the  county   fair. 

Here  the  event  well  worth  the  coming  — 
All  the  village  was  there  to  laugh  — 

No  matter  if  the  clouds  urged  homing. 
Should  not  rain  write  his  epitaph.'' 
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At  last  they  come  with  piccoli  shrilling. 
He,  head  high,  with  the  raised  sticks  dumb  — 

Now  the  silence  that  will  break  thrilling 
In  the  crash  of  the  rolling  drum. 

All  the  years  of  his  patient  failing 

Shielded  are  by  a  blinding  light. 
For  none  sees,  since  they  all  are  quailing, 

Just  how  the  lightning  made  wrong  right! 

Ill AS    A    DECADENT    PASSES 

Bid  the  dawn  come;  the  moonlight  is  too  pale; 

Shadows  are  tiring  me;  night  is  so  long. 
Shabby  the  lures  of  life,  and  they  all  fail. 

Nor  is  there  music  for  the  farewell  song. 

Death  has  prepared  a  most  authentic  thrill  — 
I  hear  the  whisper  of  his  winding  sheet. 

And,  lo !  he  brings  me  over  the  lone  hill 
New-cut  gardenias  for  my  head  and  feet. 

The  Poetry  Review  of  America      Donald  Evans 


MAD  BLAKE 

Blake  saw  a  tree-full  of  angels  at  Peckham  Rye, 
And  his  hands  could  lay  hold  of  the  tiger's  terrible 

heart. 
Blake   knew   how    deep    is    Hell,    and    Heaven   how 

high. 
And  could  build  the  Universe  from  one  tiny  part. 
Blake   heard  the   asides   of   God,   as   with   furrowed 

brow 
He  sifts  the  star-streams  between  the  Then  and  the 

Now, 
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In  vast  infant  sagacity  brooding  —  an  infant's  grace 
Shining  serene  on  His  simple  benignant  face. 

Blake,  they  say,  was  mad;  and  Space's  Pandora-box 
Loosed   its   secrets   upon   him,   devils  —  and   angels, 

indeed ! 
I,  they  say,  am  sane;  but  no  key  of  mine  unlocks 
One  lock  of  one  gate  where  through  Heaven's  glory 

is   freed. 
And  I   hark  and  I   hold  my  breath  daylong,  year-r 

long. 
Out  of  comfort  and  easy  dreaming  evermore  starting 

awake. 
Yearning  beyond   all   sanity   for  some  echo  of  that 

song 
Of  songs  that  was  sung  to  the  soul  of  the  madman, 

Blake! 

Reedy's  Mirror  William  Rose  Benet 


THE  SHEPHERD  TO  THE  POET 

Och,  what's  the  good  o'  spinnin'  words 

As  fine  as  silken  thread? 
Will  "  golden  gorse  upon  the  hill " 

Be  gold  to  buy  ye  bread? 

An'   while  ye're   list'nin'   in  th'   glen 
"  To  catch  the  thrush's  lay," 

Your  thatch  is  scattered  be  th'  wind, 
Your  sheep  have  gone  astray. 

Th'  time  ye're  afther  makin'  rhymes 

O'  leppin'  waves  an'  sea, 
Arrah!  ye  should  be  sellin'  then 

Your  lambs  upon  th'  quay. 
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Sure,  'tis  God's  ways  is  very  quare. 
An'   far  beyant  my  ken, 
How  o'  the  selfsame  clay  he  makes 
Poets  an'  useful  men! 

Boston  Transcript  Agnes  Kendrick  Gray 


THE  HORSE  THIEF 

There  he  moved,  cropping  the  grass  at  the  purple 
canyon's  lip. 
His  mane  was  mixed  with  the  moonlight  that  sil- 
vered his  snow-white  side, 
For  the  moon  sailed  out  of  a  cloud  with  the  wake  of 
a  spectral  ship, 
I  crouched  and  I  crawled  on  my  belly,  my  lariat 
coil  looped  wide. 

Dimly  and  dark  the  mesas  broke  on  the  starry  sky. 
A  pall  covered  every  color  of  their  gorgeous  glory 
at   noon. 
I  smelt  the  yucca  and  mesquite,  and  stifled  my  heart's 
quick  cry. 
And  wormed   and  crawled  on  my  belly  to  where 
he  moved  against  the  moon ! 

Some   Moorish   barb   was   that  mustang's   sire.     His 
lines  were  beyond  all  wonder. 
From  the  prick  of  his  ears  to  the  flow  of  his  tail 
he  ached  in  my  throat  and  eyes. 
Steel  and  velvet  grace!     As  the  prophet  says,  God 
had  "  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder." 
Oh,  marvelous  with  the  drifting  cloud  he  drifted 
across  the  skies ! 
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And  then  I  was  near  at  hand  —  crouched^  and  bal- 
anced, and  cast  the  coil; 
And  the  moon   was  smothered  in  cloud,   and  the 
rope  through  my  hands  with  a  rip ! 
But  somehow  I  gripped  and  clung,  with  the  blood 
in  my  brain  aboil, — 
With   a   turn  round   the   rugged  tree-stump  there 
on  the  purple  canyon's  lip. 

Right  into  the  stars  he  reared  aloft,  his  red  eye  roll- 
ing and  raging. 
He  whirled  and  sunfished  and  lashed,  and  rocked 
the  earth  to  thunder  and  flame. 
He  squealed  like  a  regular  devil  horse.     I  was  hag- 
gard and  spent  and  aging  — 
Roped  clean,  but  almost  storming  clear,  his  fury 
too  fierce  to  tame. 

And  I  cursed  myself  for  a  tenderfoot  moon-dazzled 
to  play  the  part, 
But  I  was  doubly  desperate  then,  with  the  posse 
pulled  out  from  town, 
Or  I'd  never  have  tried  it.     I  only  knew  I  must  get 
a  mount  and  start. 
The  filly  had  snapped  her  foreleg  short.     I  had 
had  to  shoot  her  down. 

So  there  he  struggled  and  strangled,  and  I  snubbed 
him  around  the  tree. 
Nearer,  a  little  near  —  hoofs  planted,  and  lolling 
tongue  — 
Till  a  sudden  slack  pitched  me  backward.     He  reared 
right  on  top  of  me. 
Mother   of   God  —  that   moment!     He   missed   me 
.  .  .  and  up  I  swung. 
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Somehow,  gone  daft  completely  and  clawing  a  bunch 
of  his   mane, 
As   he   stumbled   and  tripped  in  the  lariat,  there 
I  was  —  up  and  astride 
And  cursing  for  seven  counties!     And  the  mustang? 
Just  insane! 
Crack-bang!  went  the  rope;  we  cannoned  off  the 
tree  —  then  —  gods,  that  ride ! 


A    rocket  —  that's    all,    a    rocket!     I    dug   with   my 
teeth   and  nails. 
Why  we  never  hit  even  the  high  spots   (though  I 
hardly  remember  things). 
But  I  heard  a  monstrous  booming  like  a  thunder  of 
flapping  sails 
When   he   spread  —  well,   call   me   a  liar !  —  when 
he  spread  those  wings,  those  wings! 

So  white  that  my  eyes  were  blinded,  thick-feathered 
and  wide   unfurled. 
They  beat  the   air   into  billows.     We   sailed,  and 
the  earth  was  gone. 
Canyon  and  desert  and  mesa  withered  below,  with  the 
world. 
And  then  I  knew  that  mustang;  for  I  —  was  Bel- 
lerophon ! 

Yes,  glad  as  the  Greek,  and  mounted  on  a  horse  of 
the  elder  gods,  , 

With   never   a   magic   bridle    or   a    fountain-mirror 
nigh! 
My  chaps  and  spurs  and  holster  must  have  looked  it? 
What's   the  odds? 
I'd   a   leg   over   lightning   and  thunder,   careering 
across  the  sky! 
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And  forever  streaming  before  me,  fanning  my  fore- 
head cool. 
Flowed  a  mane  of  molten  silver;  and  just  before 
my  thighs 
(As  I  gripped  his  velvet-muscled  ribs,  while  I  cursed 
myself  for  a  fool), 
The  steady  pulse  of  those  pinions  —  their  wonder- 
ful fall  and  rise! 

The   bandanna   I    bought   in   Bowie   blew   loose   and 
whipped  from  my  neck. 
My  shirt  was  stuck  to  my  shoulders  and  ribbon- 
ing out  behind. 
The  stars  were  dancing,  wheeling  and  glancing,  dip- 
ping with  smirk  and  beck. 
The    clouds    were    flowing,    dusking   and    glowing. 
We  rode  a  roaring  wind. 

We  soared  through  the  silver  starlight  to  knock  at  the 
planets'  gates. 
New  shimmering  constellations  came  whirling  into 
our  ken. 
Red  stars  and  green  and  golden  swung  out  of  the  void 
that  waits 
For   man's    great   last   adventure;   the   Signs   took 
shape  —  and  then 

I  knew  the  lines  of  that  Centaur  the  moment  I  saw 
him  come ! 
The  musical-box  of  the  heavens  all  around  us  rolled 
to  a  tune 
That  tinkled  and  chimed  and  trilled  with  silver  sounds 
that  struck  you  dumb. 
As  if  some  archangel  were  grinding  out  the  music 
of  the  moon. 
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Melody-drunk  on  the  Milky  Way,  as  we  swept  and 
soared  hilarious. 
Full  in  our  pathway,  sudden  he  stood  —  the  Cen- 
taur  of  the   Stars, 
Flashing  from  head  and  hoofs  and  breast!     I  knew 
him  for  Sagittarius. 
He    reared,    and    bent    and    drew    his    bow.     He 
crouched   as   a   boxer   spars. 

Flung  back  on  his  haunches,  weird  he  loomed  —  then 
leapt  —  and  the  dim  void  lightened. 
Old  White  Wings    shied   and   swerved   aside,   and 
fled  from  the  splendor-shod. 
Through  a  flashing  welter  of  worlds  we  charged.     I 
knew  why  my  horse  was  frightened. 
He  had  two  faces  —  a  dog's  and  a  man's  —  that 
Babylonian  god! 

Also,  he  followed  us   real  as  fear.    Ping!  went  an 
arrow  past. 
My    broncho    buck-jumped,    humping    high.     We 
plunged  ...  I  guess  that's  all! 
I  lay  on  the  purple  canyon's  lip,  when  I  opened  my 
eyes  at  last  — 
Stifi"  and  sore  and  my  head  like  a  drum,  but  I  broke 
no  bones  in  the  fall. 

So    you   know  —  and   now   you   may   string  me   up. 
Such  was  the  way  you  caught  me. 
Thank  you  for  letting  me  tell  it  straight,  though 
you  never  could  greatly  care. 
For  I  took  a  horse  that  wasn't  mine !  .  .  .  But  there's 
one  the  heavens  brought  me. 
And  I'll  hang  right  happy,  because  I  know  he  is 
waiting  for  me  up  there. 
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From  creamy  muzzle  to  cannon-bone,  by  God,  he's 
a  peerless  wonder ! 
He  is  steel  and  velvet  and  furnace-fire,  and  death's 
supremest  prize; 
And  never  again  shall  be  roped  on  earth  that  neck 
that  is  "  clothed  with  thunder  "... 
String  me  up,  Dave!     Go  dig  my  grave!     I  rode 
him  across  the  skies! 

Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse 

William  Rose  Benet 


SAINT  JOHN  OF  NEPOMUC 

Last   summer   I    Columbused   John,   in   Prague,   that 

deadly  Bush  League  town  — 
I'd   quit    'em    cold    on   pictures    and    cathedrals    for 

awhile. 
I  hung  around  for  Ma  and  Sis   (Good  Lord,  there 

wasn't    one   they'd    miss  — 
Pale  martyrs  till  you  couldn't  sleep.  Madonnas  by  the 
mile !) 

I  read  some  dope  in  Baedeker  about  a  tablet  on  the 

bridge, 
And  how  they  slipped  this  poor  old  scout  the  double 

cross  for  fair. 
I'm  off  high-brow  historic  truck,  but  Father  John  of 

Nepomuc, 
You  must  admit  he  was  the  goods.     Believe  me,  he 

was  there! 

The  king  was  Wenzel  Number  Four.  John  was  sky- 
pilot  for  the  court. 

King  gets  a  hunch  that  Mrs.  King  has  something  on 
her  mind. 
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He  goes  to  sleuthing  more  and  more.  He  says, 
"Gadzooks!     I'll  have  their  gore!" 

(Don't  ever  let  'em  string  you  on  that  birnk  that  love 
is  blind!) 

The  queen  —  I'll  bet  she  was  some  queen  —  she  tan- 
goes  blithely   on   her  way. 

She  fails  to  see  the  storm  clouds  on  her  regal  hus- 
band's dome. 

I  got  him  guessed,  that  Wenzel  guy  harpoons  a  girl 
that's  young  and  spry. 

And  tries  to  seal  her  up  for  life  in  the  Old  People's 
Home! 

The  way   I   had  it   figured   out  she  married  him  to 

please  her  folks: 
"  Our    son-in-law,    the    Kink,    you    know ! "     (Some 

speed!     I  guess  that's  poor?) 
So,  when  she  sights  a  Maiden's  Dream  —  some  real 

live  wire  that's  made  the  team, 
Well,  she  sits  up  and  notices,  like  any  girl.     Why, 


Old  Wenzel  can't  quite  cinch  the  case,  but  what  he 
doesn't  know,  he  thinks. 

The  lump  he  calls  a  heart  congeals  beneath  his  fancy 
vest. 

He  sends  for  poor  old  Father  John  and  says  as  fol- 
lows :  — "  I  am  on ! 

I  merely  lack  a  few  details !  What  hath  the  queen 
confessed.''  " 

He  holds  the  court  upon  the  bridge.     "  Sj>eak  up," 

he  says,  or  otherwise 
These  spears  shall  thrust  you  down  to  death!     Come 

through!     I  am  the  king! 
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Kick  in !     What  did  my  spouse  confess  ?  "     The  queen 

sends  frantic  S.  O.  S.  .  .  . 
Maybe  I  sort  of  dozed,  but  well  —  here's  how  I  got 

this  thing  .  .  . 

He  saw  the  startled  courtiers,  straining  their  ears; 
He  saw  the  white  queen  swaying,  striving  to  stand; 
He  saw  the  soldiers  tensely  gripping  their  spears, 
Waiting  the  king's  command: 

He  heard  a  small  page  drawing  a  sobbing  breath; 
He  heard  a  bird's  call,  poignant  and  sweet  and  low; 
He  heard  the  rush  of  the  river,  spelling  death. 
Mocking  him,  down  below. 

But  he   only   said,   "  My   liege, 

To  my  honor  you  lay  siege. 

And  that  fortress  you  can  never  overthrow." 

He  thought  of  how  he  had  led  them,  all  the  years; 
He  thought  of  how  he  had  served  them,  death  and 

birth ; 
He    thought    of    healing    their    hates,    stilling    their 

fears  .  .  . 
Humbly,  he  weighed  his  worth. 
He  knew  he  was  leaving  them,  far  from  the  goal; 
He  knew,  with  a  deep  joy,  it  was  safe  .  .  .  and  wise. 
He  knew  that  now  the  pale  queen's  pitiful  soul 
Would  awake,  and  arise. 

And  he  only  said,  "  My  king. 

Every  argument  you  bring 

Merely  sets  my  duty  forth  in  sterner  guise." 

He  felt  the  spears'  points,  merciless,  thrust  him 

down; 
He  felt  the  exquisite,  fierce  glory  of  pain; 
He  felt  the  bright  waves  eager,  reaching  to  drown. 
Engulf  him,  body  and  brain. 
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He  sensed  cries,  faint  and  clamorous,  far  behind; 
He  sensed  cool  peace,  and  the  buoyant  arms  of  love; 
He  sensed  like  a  beacon,  clear,  beckoning,  kind. 
Five    stars,   floating   above  .  .  . 

To  the  ones  who  watched  it  seemed 
That  he  slept  .  .  .  and  smiled  .  .  .  and 

dreamed. 
"  And  the  waters  were  abated  .  .  .  and  the 
dove." 

And  there  I  was  on  that  old  bridge  —  boob  fresh- 
man me,  on  that  same  bridge! 

The  lazy  river  hummed  and  purred,  and  sang  a 
sleepy  song. 

Of  course,  I  know  it  listens  queer,  but,  gad,  it  was 
so  real  and  near, 

I  stood  there  basking  in  the  sun  for  goodness  knows 
how  long. 

Sometimes  I  see  it  even  now.     I  see  that  little,  lean 

old  saint 
Put  up  against  the  shining  spears  his  simple  nerve 

and  pluck: 
And  once,  by  Jove,  you  know,  he  came  right  down 

beside  me  in  the  game  .  .  . 
We  know  who  made  the  touchdown  then,  old  John  of 

Nepomuc ! 

Poetry:   A    Magazine    of    Verse 

Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell 


THE  HEMP 

(A  Virginia  Legend) 

THE    PLANTING    OF    THE    HEMP 

Captain  Hawk  scourged  clean  the  seas 
{Black  is  the  gap  below  the  plank) 
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From  the  Great  North  Bank  to  the  Caribbees 
(Down  by  the  marsh   the  hemp  grows  rank). 

His  fear  was  on  the  seaport  towns. 

The  weight  of  his  hand  held  hard  the  downs. 

And  the  merchants  cursed  him,  bitter  and  black. 

For  a  red  flame  in  the  sea-fog's  wrack 

Was  all  of  their  ships  that  might  come  back. 

For  all  he  had  one  word  alone. 

One  clod  of  dirt  in  their  faces  thrown, 

"  The  hemp  that  shall  hang  me  is  not  grown!  " 

His   name   bestrode   the   seas  like   Death. 
The  waters  trembled  at  his  breath. 

This   is   the   tale  of  how   he  fell, 

Of  the  long  sweep  and  the  heavy  swell. 

And  the  rope  that  dragged  him  down  to  hell. 

The  fight  was  done,  and  the  gutted  ship. 
Stripped  like  a  shark  the  sea-gulls  strip, 

Lurched  blindly,  eaten  out  with  flame. 
Back  to  the  land  from  whence  she  came, 
A  skimming  horror,  an  eyeless  shame. 

And  Hawk  stood  upon  his  quarter-deck. 
And  saw  the  sky  and  saw  the  wreck. 

Below,  a  butt  for  sailors*  jeers. 

White  as  the  sky  when  a  white  squall  nears. 

Huddled  the  crowd  of  the  prisoners. 

Over  the  bridge  of  the  tottering  plank. 

Where  the  sea  shook  and  the  gulf  yawned  blank. 

They  shrieked  and  struggled  and  dropped  and  sank, 
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Pinioned  arms  and  hands  bound  fast. 
One  girl  alone  was  left  at  last. 

Sir  Henry  Gaunt  was  a  mighty  lord. 
He  sat  in  state  at  the  Council  board; 

The  governors  were  as  naught  to  him. 
From  one  rim  to  the  other  rim 

Of  his  great  plantations,  flung  out  wide 
Like  a  purple  cloak,  was  a  full  month's  ride. 

Life  and  death  in  his  white  hands  lay. 
And  his  only  daughter  stood  at  bay, 
Trapped  like  a  hare  in  the  toils  that  day. 

He  sat  at  wine  in  his  gold  and  his.  lace. 

And  far  away,  in  a  bloody  place, 

Hawk  came  near,  and  she  covered  her  face. 

He  rode  in  the  fields,  and  the  hunt  was  brave. 
And  far  away  his  daughter  gave 
A  shriek  that  the  seas  cried  out  to  hear. 
And  he  could  not  see  and  he  could  not  save. 

Her  white  soul  withered  in  the  mire 

As  paper  shrivels  up  in  fire, 

And  Hawk  laughed,  and  he  kissed  her  mouth, 

And  her  body  he  took  for  his  desire. 

THE    GROWING   OF   THE    HEMP 

Sir  Henry  stood  in  the  manor  room. 

And  his  eyes  were  hard  gems  in  the  gloom. 

And  he  said,  "  Go  dig  me  furrows  five 

Where  the  green  marsh  creeps  like  a  thing  alive 

There  at  its   edge,  where  the  rushes  thrive." 
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And  where  the  furrows  rent  the  ground. 
He  sowed  the  seed  of  hemp  around. 

And  the  blacks  shrink  back  and  are  sore  afraid 
At  the  furrows  five  that  rib  the  glade. 
And  the  voodoo  work  of  the  master's  spade. 

For  a  cold  wind  blows  from  the  marshland  near. 
And  white  things  move,  and  the  night  grows  drear, 
And  they  chatter  and  crouch  and  are  sick  with  fear. 

But  down  hy  the  marsh,  where  the  gray  slaves  glean. 
The  hemp  sprouts  up,  and  the  earth  is  seen 
Veiled  with  a  tenuous  mist  of  green. 

And  Hawk  still  scourges  the  Caribbees, 
And  many  men  kneel  at  his  knees. 

Sir  Henry  sits  in  his  house  alone, 

And  his  eyes  are  hard  and  dull  like  stone. 

And  the  waves  beat,  and  the  winds  roar. 
And  all  things  are  as  they  were  before. 

And  the  days  pass,  and  the  weeks  pass, 
And  nothing  changes  but  the  grass. 

But  down  where  the  fireflies  are  like  eyes. 
And  the  damps  shudder,  and  the  mists  rise. 
The  hemp-stalks  stand  up  toward  the  skies. 

And  down  from  the  poop  of  the  pirate  ship 
A  body  falls,  and  the  great  sharks  grip. 

Innocent,  lovely,  go  in  grace! 

At  last  there  is  peace  upon  your  face. 
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And  Hawk  laughs  loud  as  the  corpse  is  thrown, 
"  The  hemp  that  shall  hang  me  is  not  grown !  " 

Sir  Henry's  face  is  iron  to  mark. 
And  he  gazes  ever  in  the  dark. 

And  the  days  pass,  and  the  weeks  pass. 
And  the  world  is  as  it  always  was. 

But   down   by   the   marsh   the   sickles   beam. 

Glitter  on  glitter,  gleam  on  gleam. 

And  the  hemp  falls  down  by  the  stagnant  stream. 

And  Hawk  beats  up  from  the  Caribbees, 
Swooping  to  pounce  in  the  Northern  seas. 

Sir  Henry  sits  sunk  deep  in  his  chair, 
And  white  as  his  hand  is  grown  his  hair. 

And  the  days  pass,  and  the  weeks  pass, 
And  the  sands  roll  from  the  hour-glass. 

But  down  by  the  marsh  in  the  blazing  sun 
The  hemp  is  smoothed  and  twisted  and  spun. 
The  rope  made,  and  the  work  done. 

Ti:5  -"aNg  of  the  hemp 

Captain  Hawk  scourged  clean  the  seas 
(Black  is  the  gap   below  the  plank) 

From  the  Great  North  Bank  to  the  Caribbees 
(Down  by  the  marsh  the  hemp  grows  rank). 

He  sailed  in  the  broad  Atlantic  track. 
And  the  ships  that  saw  him  came  not  back. 
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And  once  again,  where  the  wide  tides  ran, 
He  stooped  to  harry  a  merchantman. 

He  bade  her  stop.     Ten  guns  spake  true 
From  her  hidden  ports,  and  a  hidden  crew. 
Racking  his  great  ship  through  and  through. 

Dazed  and  dumb  with  the  sudden  death. 
He  scarce  had  time  to  draw  a  breath 

Before   the   grappling-irons   bit   deep, 
And  the  boarders  slew  his  crew  like  sheep. 

Hawk  stood  up  straight,  his  breast  to  the  steel; 
His  cutlass  made  a  bloody  wheel. 

His  cutlass  made  a  wheel  of  flame. 
They  shrank  before  him  as  he  came. 

And  the  bodies  fell  in  a  choking  crowd, 
And  still  he  thundered  out  aloud, 

"  The  hemp  that  shall  hang  me  is  not  grown !  " 
They  fled  at  last.     He  was  left  alone. 

Before  his  foe  Sir  Henry  stood. 

"  The  hemp  is  grown,  and  my  word  made  good ! ' 

And  the  cutlass  clanged  with  a  hissing  whir 
On  the  lashing  blade  of  the  rapier. 

Hawk  roared  and  charged  like  a  maddened  buck. 
As  the  cobra  strikes.  Sir  Henry  struck, 

Pouring  his  life  in  a  single  thrust, 

And  the  cutlass  shivered  to  sparks  and  dust. 
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Sir  Henry  stood  on  the  blood-stained  deck, 
And  set  his  foot  on  his  foe's  neck. 

Then  from  the  hatch,  where  the  rent  decks  slope. 
Where  the  dead  roll  and  the  wounded  grope. 
He  dragged  the  serpent  of  the  rope. 

The  sky  was  blue,  and  the  sea  was  still, 
The  waves  lapped  softly,  hill  on  hill. 
And  between  one  wave  and  another  wave 
The  doomed  man's  cries  were  little  and  shrill. 

The  sea  was  blue,  and  the  sky  was  calm; 
The  air  dripped  with  a  golden  balm. 
Like  a  wind-blown  fruit  between  sea  and  sun, 
A  black  thing  writhed  at  a  yard-arm. 

Slowly  then,  and  awesomely. 

The   ship    sank,   and   the   gallows-tree, 

And  there  was  naught  between  sea  and  sun  — 

Naught  but  the  sun  and  the  sky  and  the  sea. 

But  down  by  the  marsh  where  the  fever  breeds, 
Only  the  water  chuckles  and  pleads; 
For  the  hemp  clings  fast  to  a  dead  man's  throat, 
And    blind   Fate    gathers    back    her   seeds. 

Century  Magazine  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 


REVELATION 

He  had  not  made  the  team.  The  ultimate  moment 
Last  practice  for  the  big  game,  his  senior  year  ■ 

Had  come  and  gone  again  with  dizzying  swiftness. 
It  was  all  over  now,  and  the  sudden  cheer 
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That  rose  and  swelled  to  greet  the  elect  eleven 
Sounded  his  bitter  failure  on  his  ear. 


He  had  not  made  the  team.     He  was  graduating: 
The  last  grim  chance  was  gone,  and  the  last  hope 
fled; 

The  final  printed  list  tacked  up  in  the  quarters; 
A  girl  in  the  bleachers  turned  away  her  head. 

He  knew  that  she  was  trying  to  keep  from  crying; 
Under  his  tan  there  burned  a  painful  red. 

He  had  not  made  the  team.     The  family  waiting 

His  wire,  up  State;  the  little  old  loyal  town 
That  had  looked  to  him  year  by  year  to   make   it 
famous. 
And  laureled  him  each  time  home  with  fresh  re- 
nown; 
The  men   from  the  house  there,  tense,  breathlessly 
watching. 
And,  after  all,  once  more,  he'd  thrown  them  down. 

He  had  not  made  the  team,  after  years  of  striving; 

After  all  he  had  paid  to  try,  and  held  it  cheap, — 
The  sweat  and  blood  and  strain  and  iron  endurance, — 

And  the  harassed  nights,  too  aching-tired  to  sleep; 
The  limp  that  perhaps  he  might  be  cured  of  some 
day; 

The  ugly  scar  that  he  would  always  keep. 

He  had  not  made  the  team.     He  watched  from  the 
side   lines. 

Two  days  later,  a  part  of  a  sad  patrol. 
Battered  and  bruised  in  his  crouched,  blanketed  body, 

Sick  and  sore  to  his  depths,  and  aloof  in  dole. 
Until  he  saw  the  enemy's  swift  advancing 


Sweeping   his   team-mates   backward.     Then   from 
his  soul 
Was  cleansed  the  sense  of  self  and  the  sting  of  fail- 
ure, 
And  he  was  one  of  a  pulsing,  straining  whole, 
Bracing  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  on-flung  bodies, 
Helping  to  halt  that  steady,  relentless  roll; 
Then  he  was  part  of  a  fighting,  frenzied  unit 

Forcing  them  back  and  back  and  back   from  the 
goal. 
There  on  the  side  lines  came  the  thought  like  a  whip- 
crack 
As  his  team  rallied  and  rose  and  took  control: 


He  had  not  made  the  team,  hut  for  four  long  sea- 
sons. 
Each   of   ten   grinding   xveeJcs,   he    had   given    the 
flower. 
The  essence,  and  strength  of  body  brain,  and  spirit. 
He    and    his    kind  —  the    second    team  —  till    the 
power 
To  cope  with  opposition  and  to  surmount  it 
Into  the  team  was  driven  against  this  hour! 

What  did  it  matter  who  held  fast  to  the  leather, 
He  or  another  .>    What  was  a  four-years'  dream  .^ 

Out  of  his  heart  the  shame  and  rancor  lifted; 

There   burst    from   his    throat   a    hoarse,   exultant 
scream. 

Not  in  the  fight,  but  part  of  it,  he  was  winning! 
This  was  his  victory:  he  had  made  the  team! 

The  Century  Magazine 

Ruth   Comfort  Mitchell 
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LINCOLN 


Like  a  gaunt,  scraggly  pine 

Which  lifts  its  head  above  the  mournful  sandhills; 
And  patiently,  through  dull  years  of  bitter  silence, 
Untended    and    uncared    for,    starts    to   grow. 

Ungainly,  labouring,  huge, 

The  wind  of  the  north  has  twisted  and  gnarled  its 
branches ; 

Yet  in  the  heat  of  midsummer  days,  when  thunder- 
clouds  ring  the   horizon, 

A  nation  of  men  shall  rest  beneath  its  shade. 

And  it  shall  protect  them  all. 

Hold  everyone  safe  there,  watching  aloof  in  silence; 
Until  at  last  one  mad  stray  bolt  from  the  zenith 
Shall  strike  it  in  an  instant  down  to  earth. 


There  was  a  darkness  in  this  man;  an  immense  and 

hollow  darkness. 
Of  which  we  may  not  speak,  nor  share  with  him,  nor 

enter ; 
A    darkness    through    which    strong    roots    stretched 

downwards  into  the  earth 
Towards  old  things; 

Towards   the   herdman-kings   who   walked   the  earth 

and  spoke  with  God, 
Towards  the  wanderers  who  sought  for  they  knew  not 

what,   and   found   their   goal  at  last; 
Towards  the  men  who  waited,  only  waited  patiently 

when  all  seemed  lost 
Many  bitter  winters  of  defeat; 
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Down  to  the  granite  of  patience 

These    roots    swept,    knotted    fibrous    roots,    prying, 

piercing,   seeking, 
And  drew  from  the  living  rock  and  the  living  waters 

about  it 
The  red  sap  to  carry  upwards  to  the  sun. 

Not  proud,  but  humble. 

Only   to   serve   and   pass   on,  to  endure  to  the   end 

through  service; 
For  the  axe  is   laid  at  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and 

all  that  bring  not  forth  good  fruit 
Shall  be  cut  down  on  the  day  to  come  and  cast  into 

the  fire. 


There  is  a  silence  abroad  in  the  land  to-day, 

And  in  the  hearts  of  men,  a  deep  and  anxious  silence ; 

And,  because  we  are  still  at  last,  those  bronze  lips 

slowly  open. 
Those  hollow   and  weary  eyes  take  on   a   gleam  of 

light. 

Slowly  a  patient,  firm-syllabled  voice  cuts  through 
the  endless  silence 

Like  labouring  oxen  that  drag  a  plow  through  the 
chaos  of  rude  clay-fields; 

I  went  forward  as  the  light  goes  forward  in  early 
spring, 

But  there  were  also  many  things  which  I  left  be- 
hind. 

Tombs  that  were  quiet; 

One,  of  a, mother,  whose  brief  light  went  out  in  the 
darkness, 
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One,  of  a  loved  one,  the  snow  on  whose  grave  is  long 

falling. 
One,  only  of  a  child,  but  it  was  mine. 

Have  you  forgot  your  graves?  Go,  question  them  in 
anguish, 

Listen  long  to  their  unstirred  lips.  From  your  hos- 
tages to  silence. 

Learn  there  is  no  life  without  death,  no  dawn  with- 
out sunsetting, 

No  victory  but  to  him  who  has  given  all. 


The  clamour  of  cannon  dies  down,  the  furnace-mouth 

of  the  battle  is  silent. 
The  midwinter  sun  dips  and  descends,  the  earth  takes 

on  afresh  its  bright  colours. 
But  he  whom  we  mocked  and  obeyed  not,  he  whom  we 

scorned  and  mistrusted, 
He  has  descended,  like  a  god,  to  his  rest. 

Over  the  uproar  of  cities, 

Over  the  million  intricate  threads  of  life  wavering 
and  crossing. 

In  the  midst  of  problems  we  know  not,  tangling,  per- 
plexing, ensnaring. 

Rises  one  white  tomb  alone. 

Beam  over  it,  stars. 

Wrap  it  'round,   stripes  —  stripes   red   for  the  pain 

that  he  bore  for  you  — 
Enfold  it  forever,  O  flag,  rent,  soiled,  but  repaired 

through  your  anguish; 
Long  as  you  keep  him  there  safe,  the  nations  shall 

bow  to  your  law. 
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Strew  over  him  flowers: 

Blue  forget-me-nots  from  the  north,  and  the  bright 
pink    arbutus 

From  the  east,  and  from  the  west  rich  orange  blos- 
som, 

But  from  the  heart  of  the  land  take  the  passion-- 
flower; 

Rayed,  violet,  dim. 

With  the  nails  that  pierced,  the  cross  that  he  bore 

and  the  circlet. 
And  beside  it  there  lay  also  one  lonely  snow-white 

magnolia. 
Bitter   for   remembrance   of   the   healing   which   has 

passed. 

Poetry  Review  of  America 

John  Gould  Fletcher 


TO  THE  SCHOONER  CASCO 
Dear  to  B.  L.  S. 

(Remodelled  for  the  fishing-trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast) 
Has   he    forsaken   heaven   quite, 

Where  is  no  sail  nor  any  sea, 
And  for  the  sake  of  lost  delight 

Evaded  immortality. 
To  feel  the  wind  that  sets  you  free. 

And  tempt  you  to  a  wide  blue  flight 
Where  any  trailing  dawn  may  be 

Deep-fringed  with  breakers  bursting  white? 

Would  he  exchange  all  Paradise 

For  islands  arabesqued  with  morn, 
In  your  slim  shape  the  magic  lies. 

And  to  such  honor  were  you  born. 
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For  him  shall  peace  grow  less  forlorn. 

Who  has  the  sea-light  in  his  eyes. 
And  hears   Orion's  hunting-horn 

Cry  challenge  down  the  blazing  skies? 

Now  men  forget  what  dawns  you  knew. 

What  painted  sunsets  flaring  far: 
For  these  calm  coasts  they  destine  you, 

Nor  think  whose  Silver  Ship  you  are. 
Oh  leaping  bow  and  thrilling  spar 

And  canvas  bright  against  the  blue. 
Your  Skipper  steers  you  for  a  star! 

Obey  him  as  you  used  to  do. 

So  shall  you  tread  again  the  floor 

Uncharted  you  were  wont  to  roam. 
And  flee  in  ecstasy  before 

The  squalls  that  fail  to  drive  you  home: 
Shall  hear  his  laughter  as  of  yore, 

When   the   cloud   breaks,   the   green   waves   comb. 
And  make  his  spirit  glad  once  more 

With   flagons  of  enchanted  foam! 

But  when  the  ocean's  azure  swoon 

Glasses  some  isle  of  memories. 
Steal  thither  softly,  to  maroon 

Your  wilful  master,  if  he  please ! 
Slip  in  by  night  behind  the  trees 

Of  its  star-paven  deep  lagoon. 
And  drift  across  the  Pleiades 

To  anchor  in  the  floating  moon. 


Poetry  Review  of  America 


Grace  Hazard  Conkling      ,       , 

vJyv.rfi-,  Coy^e    End-.sli   f^Mket- 


THE  CITY 

There  is  a  crown  upon  her  brow  that  seems 
To  every  one  his  own.     Also  her  womb 
Is  heavy  with  to-morrow,  and  the  doom 

Of  high  desires,  fond  hopes,  and  hidden  schemes. 

Friend  that  destroys  or  angel  that  redeems 
Or  man  that  struggles  —  there  is  none  to  whom 
She  can  deny  her  glory  and  her  gloom. 

Her  iron  labors  and  her  golden  dreams. 

Now  in  her  robe  of  light,  she  smiles  upon 
The  world  with  such  a  promise  as  proclaims 
The  Maid  of  Seven  Stars  unbosoming 
God's  mercy  to  the  needful  .  .  .  and  anon, 
Salome,  daughter  of  a  thousand  shames, 
Dancing  in  all  her  jewels  before  the  king. 

Harper's   Weekly  Brian  HooJcer 


RIVERSIDE 

There  should  be  music  in  a  place  like  this, 
And  patter  of  delicate  feet  upon  the  dew 
Dancing,  and  shy  sweet  laughter  flashing  through 

Song,  as  a  dream  is  broken  by  a  kiss. 

Under   such   blossomy   shade  might  Artemis 

Lean  down  to  learn  what  warm-haired  Leto  knew, 
Or  Dionysos  lead  his  clamorous  crew 

Where  the   cool  stream   should   bathe   their  burning 
bliss. 

Ashes   of  dreams!  .  .  .  Turn  yonder,   and  behold 
The  Giant  of  our  modern  faith;  whereby 

Ourselves,  grown  wiser  than  the  gods  of  old. 
Poison  the  western  wind  with  alchemy, 
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And  write  with  lightning  on  the  midnight  sky 
The   golden   legend   of   his   lust   for   gold. 

Harper's  Weekly  Brian  Hooker 


THE  WEAVER 

How  hard  it  is  to  weave  a  wreath 

Of  song  for  a  maiden's  brow, 
Is  known  to  the  weaver's  soul  alone, — 

I   think   I   know  it  now; 
For  the  weaver  never  can  weave  the  song 

He  feels,  though  he  weave  his  whole  life  long. 

Poetry  Review  of  America         E.  J.  V.  Huiginn 


NOCTURNE 

All  the  earth  a  hush  of  white. 

White  with  moonlight  all  the  skies; 

Wonder  of  a  winter  night  — 
And  .  .  .  your  eyes. 

Hues  no  palette  dares  to  claim 

Where  the  spoils  of  sunken  ships 

Leap  to  light  in  singing  flame  — 
And  .  .  .  your  lips. 

Darkness  as  the  shadows  creep 

Where  the  embers  sigh  to  rest; 
Silence   of   a   world   asleep  — 

And  .  .  .  your  breast. 

Harper's  Magazine         Amelia  Josephine  Burr 
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SONG  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  CELEUS 

Deep  the  well  and  dark  the  water, 

Far  we  let  our  pitchers  down. 
Prisoned  water,  prisoned  water. 

Fill  the  gleaming  pitchers  brown; 
Fill  and  brim  and  sparkle  after; 
Pools  of  sunlight  edged  with  laughter 

Wait  their  guest  in  Celeus'  town. 

When  we  lean  above  the  water. 

Imaged  in  the  twilight  lies 
One  who  comes  for  Celeus'  daughter. 

Kindly  brave  and  kindly  wise. 
Shadowy  layers  of  darkness  cover 
Him,  the  coming  lord  and  lover  — 

Hers  who  has  the  brightest  eyes. 

Harper's  Magazine  Louis  V.  Ledoux 


KAN-IL-LAK  THE  SINGER 

TO     NAK-KU 

Nak-Ku,  desired! 
Thine    eyes    speak    gifts 
But  thy  hands  are  empty. 
Thy  lips  draw  me 

Like  morning's  flame  on  a  song-bird's  wing. 
I   follow  —  but  thy  kiss  is   denied. 
I   am  a  hunter  alone  in  a   forest   of  silence. 
Under  what  bough 
Are  the  warm  wings  of  thy  kiss  folded.'' 

Amid  the  scent  of  berries  drying 
From  my  high  roof  I  have  seen  the  dusky  sea 
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Trip    rustlingly   along   the   sand-floors. 

In   little    moccasins    of   silver,   moon-broidered   with 

shells    of   longing. 
Ah,   thy   little   moccasins,   Nak-Ku! 
But  thy  feet  recede  from  me  like  ebbing  tides. 

I  have  closed  my  door: 
The  heavy  cedar-blanket  hangs  before  it. 
Since  thou  comest  not, 
Better  that  my  narrow  pine  couch  seem  wide  as  a 

winter  field. 
The  moon  makes  silver  shadows  on  my  floor  through 

the   poplars. 
The  wind  rustles  the  leaves. 
Swaying  the  boughs  o'er  the  smoke-hole ; 
The  little  silver  shadows  run  toward  my  couch  — 
Ah-hi,   Nak-Ku! 

I  hear  the  pattering  of  women  on  the  sand-paths: 
Fluttered  laughs,  bird-whisperings  before  my  lodge  — 
"  Oh  lover,  lover !  " 

Brave   little   fingers   tap   upon  the  cedar-blanket. 
But    I    do   not   open   my   door  — 
Better  this   grief! 
I  am  thy  poet,  Nak-Ku, 
Faithful  to  her  who  has  given  me 
Dreams ! 


NAK-KU    ANSWERS 

I  have  given  dreams  to  Kan-il-Lak,  the  singer! 


Oh,  what  care  I,   Kan-il-Lak, 
Though  thy  hut  be  full  of  witches. 
Thy  lips'  melody  flown  before  their  kisses.'' 
Know   I   not  that  all  women 
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Must  to  the   singer  bring  their  gifts? 
Know  I  not  that  to  the  singer  comes  at  last 
His  hour  of  gift-judging? 

I  will  lie,  like  a  moonbeam,  in  thy  heart. 

A  hundred  gifts  shall  fall  regarded  not: 
But  where  among  the  dust  of  forgetfulness 
The  one  pearl  shell  is  found  — 
Pure,   faint-flushed   with   longing. 
The  deeps  no  man  has  seen 

Brimming  its  lyric  mouth  with  mystical  murmurs  - 
There  shalt  thou  pause 
And  render  me  thy  song! 

Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse 

Constance  Lindsay  Skinner 


EVE  SPEAKS 


Pause,  God,  and  ponder,  ere  Thou  judgest  me. 

Though  it  be  doomsday,  and  the  trampling  winds 

Rush  blindly  through  the  stark  and  cowering  skies. 

Bearing   Thy   fearful  mandate   like   a   sword, 

I   do  not  tremble,  ...  I  am  unafraid. 

Though  the  red  flame  of  wrath  lick  up  the  worlds. 

And  dizzy  stars  fall  in  a  golden  rain; 

Though,  in  an  agonizing  fear  of  life, 

The  summoned  spirits,  torn  from  gentle  graves. 

Whirl   at  Thy  feet  or  fly  before   Thy  frown 

Like  leaves  that  run  before  a  scornful  breeze, 

I   do  not   fly,  .  .  .  my   soul   is   unafraid. 

Years  have  swept  over  me  and  in  the  wash 
Of  foaming  centuries  have  been  forgot. 
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Yet  still  my  soul  remembers  Paradise, 

That  perfect  echo   of  Thy  gentler  mood. 

Wrapped  in  a  drowsy  luxury  we  lived. 

Beauty  our  food  and  idleness  our  pillow. 

Day  after  day,  we  walked  beneath  Thy  smile; 

And,  as  we  wandered  through  the  glittering  hours. 

Our  souls   unfolding  with  the   friendly  earth, 

Eden  grew  lovelier  to  our  eager  eyes. 

With  every  step  a  clump  of  trees,  a  star. 

An  undiscovered  flower,  a  hill,  a  cry, 

A  new  wild  sunset  or  a  wilder  bird. 

Entered  our  lives  and  grew  a  part  of  us. 

Lord,  there  was  naught  but  happiness  —  and  yet. 

Though  Adam  gloried  in  the  world's  content. 

And  sunned  himself  in  rich  complacency. 

The   thought   that   there   was    something  more   than 

joy. 

Beyond  all  beauty,  greater  than  singing  peace 
And  tranquil  happiness,  vexed  all  my  hours. 
Here  in  a  garden,  without  taint  or  care. 
We  played  like  children,  we  who  were  not  children. 
Swaddled  with  ease,  lulled  with  Thy  softest  dreams. 
We    lived    in    perfect    calm  —  who    were    not    per- 
fect. .  .  . 
Eden  was  made  for  angels  —  not  for  Man. 
Often  the  thought  of  this  would  come  to  me 
When  Adam's  songs  seemed  empty  of  all  mirth; 
When  he  grew  moody  and  the  reckless  fire 
Leaped  in  his  eyes  and  died;  or  when  I  saw 
Him  lying  at  my  side,  his  brawny  arms 
Knotted  with   strength,  his  bosom  deep   and  broad. 
His   hands   tight-clenched,   his   mouth   firm,   even   in 

sleep. 
Here  was  a  body  made  to  build  and  dare; 
Here  was  a  brain  designed  to  dream  and  mould  — 
To  waste  such  energy  on  such  a  life! 
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I  could  not  think  it.     Seeing  him,  I  knew 

Man  made   for  Eden  only  —  not   for  more  — 

Was  made  in  vain,  ...  I  claimed  my  Adam,  God; 

Claimed  him   for  fiercer  things   and   lustier   worlds. 

Immoderate    measures,    insolent    desires; 

Claimed  him  for  great  and  strengthening  defeats. 

He  was  but  one  of  many  things  to  Thee  — 

A  cunning  lump  of  clay,  a  sentient  clod  — 

One  of  a  universe  of  miracles. 

Each  day  a  fresh  creation  was   to   Thee; 

Thou  hadst  infinity  to  shape  and  guard  — 

I  only  Adam. 


Lying  awake  one  night  beneath  the  Tree, 

I   heard  him  sighing  in  a  fitful  sleep. 

A  cold,  disdainful  moon  mocked  my  unrest, 

A  night-bird  circled  out  beyond  the  wood. 

Never  did  Eden  seem  so  much  a  prison  — 

Past  the  great  gates  I  glimpsed  the  unknown  world. 

Lying  unfettered  in  majestic  night. 

I  saw  the  broadening  stream  hold  out  its  arms. 

The   proud   hills   called   me   and   the   lure 

Of  things  unheard,  unguessed  at,  caught  my  soul. 

Adam  was  made  for  this  —  and  this  for  him. 

The   peace   of   Eden   grew   intolerable. 

Better  the  bold  uncertainty  of  toil, 

The  granite  scorn  of  the  experienced  world. 

And  failure  upon  failure;  better  these 

Than  this   enforced  and  rotting  indolence. 

Adam  should  know  his  godhood;  he  should  feel 

The  weariness  of  work,  and  pride  of  it; 

The  labor  of  creation,  and  its  joy. 

His  hands  should  rear  the  dream,  his  sinews  think; 

And,  in  a  rush  of  liberated  power. 

He  should  rend  and  tame,  and  wrest  its  secret  from 
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The    sweating,    energetic    earth;    his    frame    should 

thrill 
With  every  keen,  courageous  enterprise. 
Until  his  rude  and  stumbling  soul  could  grasp 
Conquering  and  unconquerable  joys. 
So  should  his  purpose  tower  to  the  stars; 
Face,  without  fear,  contemptuous  centuries; 
Meet  the  astonished  heavens  with  a  laugh. 
And  answer  God  with  God's  own  words  and  deeds. 

One  thing  alone  would  give  all  this  to  him. 

One    thing    would    cleave    the    sealed    and    stubborn 

rocks. 
Harness  the  winds,  curb  the  unbridled  seas  — 
Knowledge,  the  force  and  shaper  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
And  so   I   knew  that  we  should  eat  —  and  learn. 


Into  the  world  we  went,  Adam  and  I, 
Bound  by  a  new  and  strange  companionship. 
For  in  the  battle  with  a  hostile  earth 
His  were  the  victories,  mine  were  all  defeats. 
His  was  the  lust  of  doing  —  a  furrow  tilled ; 
A   wily   beast   ensnared,   a   flint   well  turned; 
A  headlong  chase,  a  hut  or  trap  well  built; 
The  joy  of  things  accomplished  Adam  knew. 
Was  there  a  hunt  —  there  was  a  feast  for  him; 
Was  there  a  harvest  —  there  was  rest  thereafter; 
Was  Adam  hurt  —  there  was  my  soothing  care; 
Was  Adam  tired  —  there  were  my  lips  and  arms. 
Aye,  Lord,  though  I  cried  out  against  this  thing 
That  made  me  Adam's  servant,  not  his  mate. 
Yet  was  it  just,  for  into  endless  strife 
My  will  had  plunged  him;  therefore  all  the  years 
I  tended,  comforted,  encouraged  him 
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With  prayers  and  quickening  passion,  till  he  knew 
The  dazzling,  harsh  divinity  of  love.  .  .  . 
God,  thou  did'st  make  a  creature  out  of  dust. 
But  I  created  Man.  ...  I  vras  to  him 
A  breast,  soft  shoulders,  an  impelling  brain; 
I  was  his  spur,  his  shield,  his  stirrup-cup; 
I  was  his   child,  his  strumpet,  and  his  wife. 
A  world  of  women  have  I  been  to  him. 
To  him  and  all  the  myriad  sons  of  Adam. 
And  all  that  they  remember  is  my  shame ! 
All  times  by  all  men  have  I  been  betrayed  — 
They  have  belittled  and  disgraced  my  deed 
That  made  them  seek  until  they  found  themselves; 
Have  turned  my  very  purposes  against  me. 
Knowing  not  that  I  help  them  unawares. 
Yea,  I  have  driven  them  —  that  they  too  might  drive ; 
Have  held  their  chains  —  that  I  might  set  them  free ; 
Have  ruled  and  urged  them  with  a  hardened  hand. 
That  they  might  find  the  stony  world  less  hard. 
And  what  was  my  reward  when  they  had  won  — 
Freedom  that  I  had  bought  with  torturing  bonds  .f* 
Faith  that  is  stronger  than  the  iron  years? 
Love  with  a  warmth  that  heals  as  well  as  burns? 
Or  comradeship,  the  golden  hour  of  love. 
Clean  as  the  candid  gaze  of  stars  and  children? 
Such  things  were  not  my  portion.     Gibes  and  taunts, 
Mixed  with  the  pity  of  a  tolerant  lord; 
My  name,  turned  to  base  uses,  made  to  serve 
A   twisted   symbol   and   a   mockery. 
Or  I  was  given  in  some  more  amorous  mood, 
A   brief   endearment  or   an   easy   smile; 
A  jewel,  perhaps  an  hour  of  casual  love  — 
These  were  the  precious  coin  in  which  they  paid. 
And  thus,   to  either  concubine  or   wife. 
They   eased   their   conscience  —  and  their  throbbing 
lust. 
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They    stormed   through    countries   brandishing   their 

deeds. 
Boasting  their  gross  and  transient  mastery 
To  girls,  who  listened  with  indulgent  ears 
And    laughing    hearts.  .  .  .  Lord,    they    were    ever 

blind  — 
Women  have  they  known,  but  never  Woman. 

God,  when  the  rosy  world  first  learned  to  crawl 

About  the  floor  of  heaven,  wert  Thou  not  proud! 

Though  Thou  hast  planned  a  heaven  of  suns  to  swing 

About  Thy  skies,  like  censers  whirling  praise; 

Though  Thou  hast  made  immense  and  sterile  space 

Busy  with  life,  a  deathless  miracle; 

And  now  hast  gathered  up  eternity. 

Rolling  it  in  the  hollow  of  Thy  hand, — 

Was  there  one  sudden  thrill  in  all  of  time 

As  keen  as  that  fierce  tugging  at  Thy  heart, 

When  first  the  new-born  world  was  held  by  Thee 

Close  to  Thy  breast  to  feel  its  small  heart  beat? 

Not  all  the  fervor  of  ten  million  springs 

Moved  Thee  so  much,  because  it  was  so  weak. 

Errant  and  spoiled,  untamed  and  contrary, 

Thou  sawest  it  grow,  in  fear  no  less  than  pride. 

It  was  Thy  dearest  child,  Thy  favorite  star. 

God,  so  it  was  with  Adam  —  he  was  mine. 

Mine  to  protect,  to  nurture,  to  impel; 

My  lord  and  lover,  yes,  but  first  my  child. 

Man  remains  Man,  but  Woman  is  the  Mother. 

There  is  no  mystery  she  dare  not  read; 

No  fearful  fruit  can  grow  but  she  must  taste; 

No  secret  knowledge  can  be  held  from  her; 

For  she  must  learn  all  things  that  she  may  teach. 

How  wilt  Thou  judge  me  then,  who  am,  like  Thee, 
Creator,  shaper  of  men's  destinies? 
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Nay  more,  I  made  their  purpose  vaster  still. 
Thou  would'st  have  left  them  in  a  torpid  Eden  — 
I  sent  them  out  to  grapple  with  the  world! 
I  give  Thee  back  Thy  planet  now,  O  God, 
An  earth  made  strong  by  disobedience; 
Resplendent,  built  with   fire   and   furious   dreams. 
A  world  no  angel  host  could  hope  to  shape; 
Invulnerable,  spacious,  and  erect. 
Not  a  vast  garden  rich  with  futile  charm; 
But   streaming  continents   and  crowded   seas. 
Extravagant   cities,   marshalled   mountain-chains. 
And  every  windy  corner  of  the  air 
Filled   with  the  excellent   enterprise   of  man. 
A  world  both  promise  and  fulfilment  —  see 
Men's  thoughts  translated  into  light  and  towers; 
Visions  uplifted  into  stone  and  steel; 
Labor  and  life  —  a  seething  hymn  of  praise. 
This  is  Thy  clamorous  and  thundering  clay; 
This,    Thy   created,   groping   world  —  and   mine. 

Pause,  God,  and  ponder  ere  Thou  judgest  me. 
The  Yale  Review  Louis  Untermeyer 


THE  SISTERS 

We  four 

Live  here  together 

My  three  old  sisters  and  I 

In  a  white  little  cottage 

With  flowers  on  each  side  of  the  path  up  to  the  door. 

It  is  here  we  eat  together 

At  eight,  one  and  seven 

All  the  year  round, 

It  is  here  we  sew  together 
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On  garments  for  the  Church  sewing  society 

Here, —  behind  our  fresh  white  dimity  curtains 

That  I'll  soon  have  to  do  up  and  darn  again. 

It  is  this  cottage  we  mean 

When  we  use  the  word  Home 

Is  it  not  here  we  lie  down  and  sleep 

Each  night  all  near  together? 

We  never  meet 

My  three  old  sisters  and  I. 

We  never  look  into  each  others'  eyes 

We  never  look  into  each  others'  souls 

Or  if  we  do  for  a  moment 

We  quickly  begin  to  talk  about  the  jam 

How  much  sugar  to  put  in  and  when. 

We  run  away  and  hide  like  mice  before  the  light 

We  are  afraid  to  look  into  each  others'  souls 

So  we  keep  on  sewing,  sewing. 

My  three  old  sisters  are  old 

Very  old. 

It  is  not  such  a  great  while  since  they  were  born 

Yet  they  are  old. 

I  think  it  is  because  they  will  not  look  and  see. 

I  am  not  old 

But  pretty  soon  I  will  be. 

I  was  thinking  of  that  when  I  went  to  him 

Where    he    was    waiting. 

My   sisters   had  been  talking  together   all  the  long 

afternoon 
While   I    sat   sewing   and   silent, 
Clacking,  clacking  away  while  the  lilac  scent  came 

in  at  the  window 
And  the  branches  beckoned  and  sighed. 
This  is  what  they  said  — 
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"  How  did  that  paper  come  into  our  house  ?  " 

"Fit   to   be   burnt,   don't   you   think?" 

Then  the  third,  "  It's  a  shameless  sheet 

To  print  such  a  sensual  thing." 

The  paper  lay  on  the  table  there,  between  my  three 

sisters 
With  my  poem  in  it, — 

My  small  happy  poem  without  any  name. 
I  had  been  with  him  when  I  wrote  it  and  I  wanted 

him   again 
The  words  arose  in  my  heart  clamouring  for  birth  — 
And  there  they  were,  between  my  three  sisters. 
Each  read  it  in  turn 

Holding  the  paper  far  off  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 
Then  they  hustled  it  into  the  fire 
Giving  it  an  extra  poke  with  the  tongs,  a  vicious  poke. 
Then  each  sister  settled  back  to  her  sewing 
With  a  satisfied  air. 
I    looked   at   them   and   I   wondered. 
I   looked   at  each   one. 
And  I  went  to  him  that  night  — 
Where  he  was  waiting. 

My  three  old  sisters  are  dying 

Though  they  do  not  know  it. 

They  are  not  dying  serenely 

After  life  is  over 

They  are  just  getting  dryer  and  dryer 

And  sharper  and  sharper 

Soon  there  will  not  be  any  more  of  them  at  all. 

I  am  not  like  them 
I   cannot  be 

For   I   have   a   reason   for  living. 
While  they  were  picking  their  little  pale  odourless 
blossoms 
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I  gathered  my  great  red  flower 

And   oh   I   am   glad  .  glad. 

For  now  when  the  time  comes  I  can  die  serenely, 

I   can  die  after  living. 

But  first  what  is  to  come? 

I  am  going  to  give  my  three  old  sisters  a  shock 

Then  what  a  rumpus  there  will  be! 

They  will  upbraid  and  reproach 

And  then  they  will  whisper  to  each  other,  nodding 

slowly  and  sadly 
Telling  each  other  it  is  not  theirs  to  judge. 
So  they   will  become  kind   and   pitiful 
Affirming  that  I   am  their  sister 
And  that  they  will  stick  by  and  see  me  through. 
But  underneath  they  will  be  touching  me  with  the 

lifted  tips   of  their  fingers. 
They  would  like  to  hustle  me  into  the  fire 
With  an  extra  poke  of  the  tongs. 

Perhaps  I  will  pretend  to  hang  my  head. 

Perhaps  I  will  to  please  them, 

I  am  very  obliging  — 

But  in  my  heart  I   shall  be  laughing  with  a  great 

laughter 
A  great  exaltation. 
Yes  they  will  upbraid  and  reproach 
In  grave  and  sisterly  accents 
And  mourn  over  me. 
One  who  has  fallen, 
Yet  I  suspect 

As  each  one  goes  to  her  cold  little  room. 
Deep  in  her  breast  she  will  envy 
With  a  terrible  envy 
The  child  that  is  mine 
And  the  night 


The  curious  night 

When  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars 

Bent  down 

And  gave  me  their  secrets. 
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FROM  "  THE  HILL  WIFE  " 

(Her  Word) 

THE    OFT-REPEATED    DREAM 

She  had  no  saying  dark  enough 
For  the  dark  pine  that  kept 
Forever  trying  the  window  latch 
Of  the  room  where  they  slept. 

His  tireless  but  ineffectual  hands 

That  with  every  futile  pass 

Made  the  great  tree  seem  as  a  little  bird 

Before  the  mystery  of  glass! 

He  never  had  been  inside  the  room. 
And  only  one  of  the  two 
Was  afraid  in  an  oft-repeated  dream 
Of  what  he  thought  to  do. 

THE    IMPULSE 

It  was  too  lonely  for  her  there. 
And  too  wild, 

And  since  there  were  but  two  of  them, 
And  no  child. 

And  work  was  little  in  the  house. 
She  was  free, 
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And  followed  where  he  furrowed  fields 
Or  felled  tree. 

She  rested  on  a  log  and  tossed 
The  fresh  chips, 
With  a  song  only  to  herself 
On  her  lips. 

And  once  she  went  to  break  a  bough 
Of  black  alder. 

She  strayed  so  far  she  scarcely  heard 
When  he  called  her  — 

And   didn't  answer  —  didn't  speak  — 
Or  return. 

She  stood,  and  then  she  ran  and  hid 
In  the  fern. 

He  never  found  her,  though  he  looked 

Everywhere, 

And  he  asked  at  her  mother's  house 

Was  she  there. 

Sudden  and  swift  and  light  as  that 
The  ties  gave. 

And  he  learned  of  finalities 
Besides  the  grave. 
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CROSS  PATCH 

Her  ardent  spirit  ran  beyond  her  years 
As  light  before  a  flame. 

At  fifteen,  the  tennis  medal;  at  sixteen,  the  golf  cup; 
Then  —  the  coveted !  —  bluest  of  blue  ribbons 
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For   faultless   horsemanship. 

No  man  in  all  that  country. 

Whatever  his   sport, 

But  had  to  own  the  girl  a  better  man. 

At  that  she  merely  laughed  —  saying  that  triumph 

Is  all  a  matter  of  thrill:  who  tingles  most. 

He  wins  inevitably. 

Half  bewilderment,  half  jest, 

They  called  her  Sprite,  those  ordinary  folk 

Who  thought  such  urge,  such  instinct  of  life  to  joy 

Was  somehow  mythical. 

And  having  named  her,  they  no  longer  thought  of  her. 

To  their  relief,  as  young  or  old,  one  sex  or  other  — 

Just  herself,  apart,  a  goddess  of  out-of-doors. 

School  boys  never  dreamed  of  her  tenderly 

As  one  to  send  a  perfumed  valentine; 

But  when  she  strode  among  the  horses  in  the  field 

They  pawed  the  ground. 

No  leash  could  hold  a  dog  when  she  passed  by. 

Then,  despite  her  ardent  race  with  time  — 
Ardent  as  though  each  moment  were  a  dare 
To    some    adventure    of    freed    muscle    and    thrilled 

nerve  — 
A  fleeter  runner  overtook  her  flight 
And  bound  her  tightly  in  a  golden  net  — 
Hands,  feet  and  bosom ;  lips  and  hair  and  eyes  — 
Beauty,  beauty  of  women. 
Or  was  it  she,  unconscious  what  she  raced, 
Ran  suddenly,  breathless,  glad  and  yet  dismayed, 
Into  the  arms  of  her  own  womanhood.'* 
Which,  no  one  knew,  herself  the  least  of  all. 
But  no  more  did  she  fly  beyond  herself, 
As  eager  to  leave  the  very  flesh  behind, 
But  stayed  with  it  in  deep  and  rapturous  content; 
Her  ardor  turned 
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Henceforth  within  upon  a  secret  goal. 

Spirit  and  beauty  seemed  to  flow  together, 

Each  rapt  in  each 

Like  a  hushed  lily  in  a  hidden  pool. 

Only  at  dances   did  the   sprite  peep  out. 

Ardent  and  yet  controlled, 

Alive  to  every  turn  and  slope  of  the  rhythm 

As  if  the  music  spread  a  path  for  her 

To  what  she  truly  sought. 

'Twas  at  a  dance  she  found  it  —  found  the  man  — 
And  no  one  had  to  question  what  she  found: 
Her  eyes,  her  very   finger-tips,  proclaimed 
The  marvel  it  was  to  be  a  part  of  her, 
A  part  of  love. 

The   man  —  he   had   no   medals   and   ribbons   of  tri- 
umph; 
If  she  had  fled  on  horse  or  even  on  foot 
He  never  could  have  caught  her. 
It  must  have  been  his  mind's  humility 
That  made  her  stay. 

So  thoughtless  of  itself,  so  thoughtful  of 
Forgotten  wisdoms,  old  greatness,  world  riddles; 
A  patient,  slow,  but  never  yielding  search 
(Passionate  too,  with  wings'  flight  of  its  own) 
For  what  —  compared  with  other  minds  she  knew  — 
Might  well  have  seemed  the  blessed  western  isles. 
They  lived  beyond  the  village  on  a  hill 
Beneath  a  row  of  pines;  a  house  without  pretense 
Yet  fully  conscious  of  uncommon  worth  — 
A  house  all  books  inside. 

Their  only  neighbor  was  a  garrulous  man. 
Who  smoked  a  never  finished  pipe 
Upon  a  never  finished  woodpile 
Strategically  placed  beside  the  road 
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So  none  could  pass  without  his  toll  of  gossip. 

He  started  it. 

One  day,  pointing  his  thumb  across  the  pines,  he  said: 

"  There's  something  wrong  up  yonder ; 

Their  honeymoon  had  set  behind  a  storm. 

I   heard  'em  fight  last  night  .  .  . 

Well,     what'd     he     expect.''     They're     all     alike  — 

•women." 
Of  course  it  got  about, 
And  while  no  one  quite  believed, 
Still,  to  make  sure,  some  friendly  women  called. 
They   said  that  he   was   studying,  quite  as   usual, 
Not  changed  at  all,  just  quiet  and  indrawn  — 
The  last  man  in  the  world  to  make  a  quarrel; 
And  she,  well,  of  course  she  wasn't  so  easy  to  read, 
Always  strange  and  different  from  a  child; 
But  even  in  her  the  sharpest  eye  saw  nothing 
That  seemed  the  loose  end  of  the  littlest  quarrel. 
No  couple  could  have  acted  more  at  ease; 
And  anyhow,  a  woman  like  that,  they  said. 
Would  never  have  stayed  so  quiet  in  the  pines 
With  unhappiness,  but  tossed  it  from  her  broadcast 
Like  brands   from  a  bonfire. 

She  said  the  house  was  damp  —  and  that  was  all. 
At  last  even  the  old  garrulous  woodpile 
Knocked  out  the   ashes   of  it   from  his   pipe. 

But  then,  a  few  months  later,  a  frightened  servant 

girl 
Ran  at  early  morning  from  the  pines. 
Crying  the  judge  in  town. 
She  said  her  mistress  suddenly,  without  cause. 
Standing  by  her  in  the  kitchen,  turned  on  her 
Blackly  with  words  no  decent  girl  deserved, 
Then  struck  her  full  in  the  face,  spat  on  her,  pulled 

her  hair. 
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She  wanted  compensation,  the  servant  did. 

And  a  clean  character  before  the  world. 

Yes,  and  punishment  for  the  beast  who  hurt  her — ■ 

That  is,  if  the  woman  wasn't  mad. 

Mad  —  oh  ho !  the  shock  of  it 

Rolled  seething  over  the  place  like  a  tidal  wave, 

And  in  the  wake  of  the  wave,  like  weed  and  wreckage. 

Many  a  hint  and  sense  of  something  wrong  at  the 

pines 
Sprawled  in  the  daylight. 
A  stable  boy  remembered 

How  not  a  week  before  she'd  called  for  a  horse. 
The  spiritedest  saddle  they  had. 
And  when  she  brought  him  back  'twas  late  at  night. 
The  horse  and  woman  both  done  up. 
Slashed,  splashed  and  dripping; 
But  all  she  said  was,  "  Send  the  bill; 
The  beast's  no  good — I'll  never  ride  again." 

So  this  and  other  stories  quite  as  strange 
Stretched  everybody's  nerves  for  the  trial  to  come 
And  made  them  furious  when  it  didn't  come  — 
He  settling  with  the  girl  outside  of  court. 
The  judge's  wife  knew  all  there  was  to  know: 
Not  jealousy  at  all,  just  nerves  — 
Every  woman,  you  know,  at  certain  times  .  .  . 
Of  course,  agreed  the  village,  so  that's  it?  still 
(Not  to  be  cheated   outright),   still 
Even  so,  she'd  best  take  care  of  that  temper; 
A  husband's  one  thing,  an  unborn  child's  another  — 
She'd  always  been  a  stormy,  uncontrollable  soul. 
Some  blamed  the  husband  he  had  never  reined  her  in. 
Most  pitied  him  a  task  impossible. 
All  waited  the  event  on  tiptoe  — 
It  wasn't  like  other  women,  somehow,  for  her  to  have 
a  child. 
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The  months  passed,  no  child  was  born. 
Then  other  women  sneered  openly: 
She  wanted  one  and  couldn't  —  served  her  right. 
This  lapse  from  the  common  law  of  wives 
Was  all  the  fissure  the  sea  required 
To  force  the  dike  with.     Little  by  little  then. 
The  pressure  of  year  on  year. 
The  pines  and  the  two  lives  they  hid 
Grew  dubious,  then  disagreeable,  then  at  last  sinister. 
At  this  point  the  new  generation  took  up 
Its  inheritance,  the  habit  of  myth. 
And  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  it  found  her  hateful. 
Ugly,  a  symbol  of  sudden  fear  by  darkened  paths  — 
Cross  Patch! 

And  one  by  one  the  people  who  were  young 
Beside  her  youth,  moved  off  or  died  or  changed, 
Forgetting  her  youth  as  they  forgot  their  own; 
Until  if  ever  she  herself 
Had  felt  a  sudden  overwhelming  pang 
To  stop  some  old  acquaintance  on  the  road 
And  stammer  out,  "  You  know  —  don't  you  —  the  girl 

I  was  — 
I  was  not  always  this,  was  I  ?  "  she  might  have  found 
A  dozen  at  most  to  know  the  Sprite  her  youth. 
But  none  to  clear  the  overtangled  path 
That  led  from  Sprite  to  Cross  Patch;  not  one,  not 

one. 
But  looking  back  would  damn 
The  very  urge  of  joy  in  Sprite,  and  all  its  ardent 

spirit 
For  having  mothered  Cross  Patch;  not  one,  not  one. 
To  see  the  baffled  womanhood  she  was, 
Orphan  of  hopes  too  bright,  not  mother  of  evil. 
And  thus  besieged  on  all  sides  by  the  present 
She  fought  against  all  sides,  as  if  by  fury 
To   force  one  way  to  yield. 
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For  both  it  was  a  nightmare,  not  a  life,  and  neither 
Could  well  have  told  how  it  had  ever  begun ; 
But   once   begun   it   seemed   inevitable, 
A  storm  that  settled  darkly  round  their  souls, 
Unwilled  as  winter. 

With  moan  of  wind  through  sere  and  barren  boughs 
And  skies  forever  masked. 
The  first  blow  of  the  quarrel  had  been  hers, 
A  blow  unguessed  by  either,  for  she  struck 
Like   nature,  not  to   hurt  but  to   survive. 
But  wrath  accrued 

So  soon  thereafter  that  the  blow  seemed  angry, 
And  she  struck  out  again  with  eyes  and  tongue 
Pursuing  him,  the  angrier  at  his  grief. 
Until  in  sheer  defense  he  hit 
Not  at  herself,  but  at  her  blows,  to  ward  them; 
Keeping  the  while 

His  thought  above  the  dark  upon  a  star  or  so 
Fixed  in  the  past.     But  she  defended  her  wrath 
As  part  of  her  dignity  and  right:  they  stormed 
Up,  up  the  hill  and  down. 
Increasing  darkness  to  the  end  of  life. 
Of  him  friends  said 
He  seemed  like  a  lonely  sentinel 
Posted  against  the  very  edge  of  doom. 
Whom  no  watch  came  relieving. 
"  She'll  kill  him  yet,  the  fool !  "  the  woodpile's  ver- 
dict 
Before  the  pipe  went  out  for  the  last  time. 
Leaving  the  pines  unneighbored. 

But  he  was  wrong,  the  urn  outlasted  the  flame. 
One  night,  hands  at  her  throat,  she  came 
And  knelt  before  him,  timidly  reaching  out 
And   trying   to    speak,   to   speak  —  struggling   as   if 
words 
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Were  something  still  to  learn. 

At  last  speech  broke  from  her,  so  agonized 

He  hardly  knew  i£  it  were  supreme  wrath  or  su- 
preme supplication: 

"  You  did  not  love  me  .  .  ." 

And  as  he  bent  to  her  he  felt 

Her  girlhood  cry,  a  murdered  thing  returned. 

He  hoped  that  it  was  wrath,  as  easier  to  endure, 

Feeling  it  burn  from  mind  to  heart,  from  heart  to 
soul. 

Gathering  more  awe,  more  terror,  at  each  advance. 

Like  a  priest  with  sacrifice  it  passed 

The  colonnades  of  his  thought,  entering  without 
pause 

An  unknown  altar  of  his  being 

Behind  a  curtain  never  moved  before. 

"  You  did  not  love  me.  .  .  ." 

Both  gazed  upon  the  sacrifice  held  up 

As  though  it  were  the  bleeding  heart  of  their  own 
lives 

Somehow  no  longer  their  own. 

And  then  the  priest  returned,  slowly,  pace  by  pace, 
Out  of  the  hush  of  feeling  into  the  hush  of  thought. 
It  was  the  priest  and  not  himself,  the  man  believed, 
Who  like  an  echo,  not  less  agonized. 
Whispered  across  the  waste  of  many  lives. 
Whispering   "  No  .  .  ." 

Whose  heart,  the  man's  or  woman's,  lowest  stooped 
To  raise  the  other  prostrate  heart  aloft 
With  supplication  and  consolement,  urging  it 
To  live  —  oh,  live!  —  dying  itself  the  while, 
God  knew  before  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
We  only  know  that  stooping  so,  dust  turned  to  dust. 
All  hearts  meet  at  last. 

Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse        Horace  Holley 


IN  THE  HOME  STRETCH 

She  stood  against  the  kitchen  sink^  and  looked 
Over  the  sink  out  through  a  dusty  window 
At  weeds  the  water  from  the  sink  made  tall. 
She  wore  her  cape;  her  hat  was  in  her  hand. 
Behind  her  was  confusion  in  the  room. 
Of  chairs  turned  upside  down  to  sit  like  people 
In  other  chairs,  and  something,  come  to  look. 
For  every  room  a  house  has  —  parlor,  bedroom, 
And  dining-room  —  thrown  pell-mell  in  the  kitchen. 
And  now  and  then  a  smudged,  infernal  face 
Looked  in  a  door  behind  her  and  addressed 
Her  back.     She  always  answered  without  turning. 
"Where  will  I  put  this  walnut  bureau,  lady.''" 

"  Put  it  on  top  of  something  that's  on  top 

Of  something  else,"  she  laughed.     "  Oh,  put  it  where 

You  can  to-night,  and  go.     It's  almost  dark; 

You  must  be  getting  started  back  to  town." 

Another  blackened  face  thrust  in  and  looked 

And  smiled,  and  when  she  did  not  turn,  spoke  gently, 

"  What  are  you  seeing  out  the  window,  lady?  " 

"  Never  was   I   beladied   so  before. 
Would  evidence  of  having  been  called  lady 
More  than  so  many  times  make  me  a  lady 
In  common  law,  I  wonder." 

"  But  I  ask. 
What  are  you  seeing  out  the  window,  lady }  " 

"  What  I'll  be  seeing  more  of  in  the  years 
To  come  as  here  I  stand  and  go  the  round 
Of  many  plates  with  towels  many  times." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?     You  only  put  me  oflP." 


"  Bank  weeds  that  love  the  water  from  the  dish-pan 
More  than  some  women  like  the  dish-pan,  Joe; 
A  little  stretch  of  mowing-field  for  you; 
Not  much  of  that  until  I  come  to  woods 
That  end  all.     And  it's  scarce  enough  to  call 
A  view." 

"  And  yet  you  think  you  like  it,  dear }  " 

"  That's   what  you're   so  concerned  to  know !     You 

hope 
I  like  it.     Bang  goes  something  big  away 
Off  there  up-stairs.     The  very  tread  of  men 
As  great  as  those  is  shattering  to  the  frame 
Of  such  a  little  house.     Once  left  alone. 
You  and  I,  dear,  will  go  with  softer  steps 
Up  and  down  stairs  and  through  the  rooms,  and  none 
But  sudden  winds  that  snatch  them  from  our  hands 
Will  ever  slam  the  doors." 

"  I  think  you  see 
More  than  you  like  to  own  to  out  that  window." 

"  No;  for  beside  the  things  I  tell  you  of, 
I  only  see  the  years.     They  come  and  go 
In  alternation  with  the  weeds,  the  field. 
The  wood." 

"  What  kind  of  years  ^  " 

"  Why,  latter  years  — 
Different  from  early  years." 

"  I  see  them,  too. 
You  didn't  count  them  ?  " 

"  No,  the  further  off 
So  ran  together  that  I  didn't  try  to. 
It  can  scarce  be  that  they  would  be  in  number 
We'd  care  to  know,  for  we  are  'not  young  now. 
And  bang  goes  something  else  away  off  there. 
It  soimds  as  if  it  were  the  men  gone  down, 
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And  every  crash  meant  one  less  to  return 
To  lighted  city  streets  we,  too,  have  known. 
But  now  are  giving  up  for  country  darkness." 

"  Come  from  that  window  where  you  see  too  much 

for  me. 
And  take  a  livelier  view  of  things  from  here. 
They're  going.     Watch  this  husky  swarming  up 
Over  the  wheel  into  the  sky-high  seat. 
Lighting  his  pipe  now,  squinting  down  his  nose 
At  the  flame  burning  downward  as  he  sucks  it." 

"  See  how  it  makes  his  nose-side  bright,  a  proof 

How  dark  it's  getting.     Can  you  tell  what  time 

It  is  by  that?     Or  by  the  moon?     The  new  moon! 

What  shoulder  did  I  see  her  over?     Neither. 

A  wire  she  is  of  silver,  as  new  as  we 

To  everything.     Her  light  won't  last  us  long. 

It's  something,  though,  to  know  we're  going  to  have 

her 
Night  after  night  and  stronger  every  night 
To  see  us  through  our  first  two  weeks.     But,  Joe, 
The  stove!     Before  they  go !     Knock  on  the  window; 
Ask  them  to  help  you  get  it  on  its  feet. 
We  stand  here  dreaming.     Hurry !     Call  them  back !  " 

"  They're  not  gone  yet." 

"  We've  got  to  have  the  stove. 
Whatever  else  we  want  for.     And  a  light. 
Have  we  a  piece  of  candle  if  the  lamp 
And   oil  are  buried  out  of  reach  ? " 

Again 
The  house  was  full  of  trampling,  and  the  dark, 
Door-filling  men  burst  in  and  seized  the  stove. 
A  cannon-mouth-like  hole  was  in  the  wall. 
To  which  they  set  it  true  by  eye;  and  then 
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Came  up  the  jointed  stovepipe  in  their  hands. 

So  much  too  light  and  airy  for  their  strength 

It  almost  seemed  to  come  ballooning  up. 

Slipping  from  clumsy  clutches  toward  the  ceiling. 

"A  fit !  "  said  one  and  banged  a  stovepipe  shoulder. 

"  It's  good  luck  when  you  move  in  to  begin 

With  good  luck  with  your  stovepipe.     Never  mind. 

It's  not  so  bad  in  the  country,  settled  down, 

When  people're  getting  on  in  life.     You'll  like  it." 

Joe  said:    "  You  big  boys  ought  to  find  a  farm. 
And  make  good  farmers,  and  leave  other  fellows 
The  city  work  to  do.     There's  not  enough 
For  everybody  as  it  is  in  there." 

"God!"  one  said  wildly,  and,  when  no  one  spoke: 

"  Say  that  to  Jimmy  here.     He  needs  a  farm." 

But  Jimmy  only  made  his  jaw  recede 

Fool-like,  and  rolled  his  eyes  as  if  to  say 

He  saw  himself  a  farmer.     Then  there  was  a  French 

boy 
Who    said   with   seriousness   that   made   them   laugh, 
"  Ma  friend,  you  ain't  know  what  it  is  you're  ask." 
He  dofFed  his  cap,  and  held  it  with  both  hands 
Across  his  chest  to  make  as  't  were  a  speech, 
"  We're  giving  you  our  chances  on  de  farm." 
And  then  they  all  turned  to  with  deafening  boots 
And  put  each  other  bodily  out  of  the  house. 

"  Good-by  to  them !     We  puzzle  them.     They  think  — 
I  don't  know  what  they  think  we  see  in  what 
They  leave  us  to.     That  pasture  slope  that  seems 
The  back  some  farm  presents  us;  and  your  woods 
To  northward  from  your  window  at  the  sink. 
Waiting  to  steal  a  step  on  us  whenever 
We  drop  our  eyes  or  turn  to  other  things. 
As  in  the  game  *  Ten-step  '  the  children  play." 
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"  Good  boys  they  seemed,  and  let  them  love  the  city. 
All  they  could  say  was  '  God ! '  when  you  proposed 
Their  coming  out  and  making  useful  farmers." 

"  Did  they  make  something  lonesome  go  through  you? 

It  would  take  more  than  them  to  sicken  you  — 

Us  of  our  bargain.     But  they  left  us  so 

As  to  our  fate,  like  fools  past  reasoning  with. 

They  almost  shook  me." 

"  It's  all  so  much 
What  we  have  always  wanted,  I  confess 
Its  seeming  bad  for  a  moment  makes  it  seem 
Even  worse   still,   and   so  on  down,  down,  down. 
It's  nothing;  it's  their  leaving  us  at  dusk. 
I  ■  never  bore  it  well  when  people  went. 
The  first  night  after  guests  have  gone,  the  house 
Seems  haunted  or  exposed.    I  always  take 
A  personal  interest  in  the  locking  up 
At  bedtime;  but  the  strangeness  soon  wears  off." 

He  fetched  a  dingy  lantern  from  behind 

A  door.     "  There's  that  we  didn't  lose !     And  these !  " 

Some  matches  he  unpocketed.     "  For  food  — 

The  meals  we've  had  no  one  can  take  from  us. 

I  wish  that  everything  on  earth  were  just 

As  certain  as  the  meals  we've  had.     I  wish 

The  meals  we  haven't  had  were,  anyway. 

What  have  you  you  know  where  to  lay  your  hands 


"  The  bread  we  bought  in  passing  at  the  store. 
There's   butter   somewhere,   too." 

"  Let's  rend  the  bread. 
I'll  light  the  fire  for  company  for  you ; 
You'll  not  have  any  other  company 
Till  Ed  begins  to  get  out  on  a  Sunday 
To  look  us  over  and  give  us  his  idea 


Of  what  wants  pruning,  shingling,  breaking  up. 
He'll  know  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  we. 
And  all  at  once.     He'll  plan  for  us  and  plan 
To  help  us,  but  he'll  take  it  out  in  planning. 
Well,  you  can  set  the  table  with  the  loaf. 
Let's  see  you  find  your  loaf.     I'll  light  the  fire. 
I   like  chairs   occupying  other   chairs 
Not  ofi"ering  a  lady — " 

"  There  again,  Joe ! 
You're  tired/' 

"I'm  drunk-nonsensical  tired  out; 
Don't  mind  a  word  I  say.     It's  a  day's  work 
To  empty  one  house  of  all  household  goods 
And  fill  another  with  'em  fifteen  miles  away, 
Although  you  do  no  more  than  dump  them  down." 

"  Dumped  down  in  paradise  we  are  and  happy." 

"  It's  all  so  much  what  I  have  always  wanted, 
I  can't  believe  it's  what  you  wanted,  too." 

"  Shouldn't  you  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  I'd  like  to  know 
If  it  is  what  you  wanted,  then  how  much 
You  wanted  it  for  me." 

"  A  troubled  conscience ! 
You  don't  want  me  to  tell  if  I  don't  know." 

"  I  don't  want  to  find  out  what  can't  be  known. 
But  who  first  said  the  word  to  come  ?  " 

"  My  dear, 
It's  who  first  thought  the  thought.     You're  searching, 

Joe, 
For  things  that  don't  exist;  I  mean  beginnings. 
Ends  and  beginnings  -^  there  are  no  such  things. 
There  are  only  middles." 
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"What  is  this?" 

"  This  Hfe?, 
Our  sitting  here  by  lantern-light  together 
Amid  the  wreckage  of  a  former  home? 
You  won't  deny  the  lantern  isn't  new. 
The  stove  is  not,  and  you  are  not  to  me, 
Nor   I   to  you." 

"  Perhaps  you  never  were  ?  " 

"  It  would  take  me  forever  to  recite 
All  that's  not  new  in  where  we  find  ourselves. 
New  is  a  word  for  fools  in  towns  who  think 
Style  upon  style  in  dress,  and  thought  at  last 
Must  get  somewhere.     I've  heard  you  say  as  much. 
No,  this  is  no  beginning." 

"  Then  an  end  ?  " 

"  End  is  a  gloomy  word." 

"Is  it  too  late 
To  drag  you  out  for  just  a  good-night  call 
On  the  old  peach-trees  on  the  knoll  to  grope 
By  starlight  in  the  grass   for  a  last  peach 
The  neighbors  may  not  have  taken  as  their  right 
When  the  house  wasn't  lived  in?     I've  been  looking: 
I  doubt  if  they  have  left  us  many  grapes. 
Before   we   set   ourselves   to   right   the   house. 
The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  out  we  go 
And  go  the  round  of  apple,  cherry,  peach. 
Pine,  alder,  pasture,  mowing,  well,  and  brook. 
All  of  a  farm  it  is." 

"  I  know  this  much: 
I'm  going  to  put  you  in  your  bed,  if  first 
I  have  to  make  you  build  it.     Come,  the  light." 

When  there  was  no  more  lantern  in  the  kitchen, 
Out  got  the  fire  through  crannies  in  the  stove 
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And  danced  in  yellow  wrigglers  on  the  ceiling, 
As  much  at  home  as  if  they'd  always  danced  there. 

The  Century  Magazine  Robert  Frost 


THE  UNFORGIVEN 

When  he,  who  is  the  unforgiven, 
Did   find    her   first,    he    found   her    fair: 
No  promise  ever  dreamt  in  heaven 
Could  then  have  lured  him  anywhere 
That  would  have  been  away  from  there; 
And  all  his  wits  had  lightly  striven. 
Foiled  with  her  voice,   and  eyes,  and  hair. 

There's  nothing  in  the  saints  and  sages 
To  meet  the  shafts  her  glances  had, 
Or  such  as  hers  have  had  for  ages, 
To  blind  a  man  till  he  be  glad. 
And  humble  him  till  he  be  mad: 
The  story  would  have  many  pages. 
And  would  be  neither  good  nor  bad. 

And,  having  followed,  you  would  find  him 

Where  properly  the  play  begins; 

But  look  for  no  red  light  behind  him  — 

No    fumes    of   many-colored    sins. 

Fanned  high  by   screaming  violins. 

God  knows  what  good  it  was  to  blind  him, 

Or  whether  man  or  woman  wins. 

And  by  the  same  eternal  token. 
Who  knows  just  how  it  will  all  end?  — 
This  drama  of  hard  words  unspoken. 
This  fireside   farce,  without  a  friend 
Or  enemy  to  comprehend 
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What  augurs  when  two  lives  are  broken, 
And  fear  finds  nothing  left  to  mend. 

He  stares  in  vain  for  what  awaits  him. 

And  sees  in  Love  a  coin  to  toss; 

He  smiles,  and  her  cold  hush  berates  him 

Beneath  his   hard  half  of  the  cross; 

They  wonder  why  it  ever  was ; 

And   she,   the   unforgiving,   hates   him 

More  for  her  lack  than  for  her  loss. 

He  feeds  with  pride  his  indecision. 
And  shrinks  from  what  will  not  occur, 
Bequeathing  with  infirm  derision 
His   ashes  to  the  days  that  were. 
Before  she  made  him  prisoner; 
And  labors  to  retrieve  the  vision 
That  he  must  once  have  had  of  her. 

He  waits,  and  there  awaits  an  ending. 
And  he  knows  neither  what  nor  when; 
But  no  magicians  are  attending 
To  make  him  see  as  he  saw  then. 
And  he  will  never  find  again 

The  face  that  once  had  been  the  rending 
Of  all  his  purpose  among  men. 

He  blames  her  not,  nor  does  he  chide  her. 
And  she  has  nothing  new  to  say; 
H  he  were  Bluebeard  he  could  hide  her. 
But  that's  not  written  in  the  play. 
And  there  will  be  no  change  to-day; 
Although,  to   the   serene   outsider. 
There  still  would  seem  to  be  a  way. 

Scrihner's  Magazine       Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 


FORGIVENESS 

Now  God  be  thanked  that  roads  are  long  and  wide, 
And  four  far  havens  in  the  scattered  sky. 
It  would  be  hard  to  meet  and  pass  you  by. 

And  God  be  praised  there  is  an  end  of  pride, 
And  pity  only  has  a  word  to  say, 
While  memory  grows  dim  as  time  grows  gray. 

For,  God  His  word,  I  gave  my  best  to  you. 
All  that  I  had,  the  finer  and  the  sweet. 
To  make  —  a  path  for  your  unquiet  feet. 

Their  track  is  on  the  life  you  trampled  through  — 
Such  evil  steps  to  leave  such  hallowing. 
Now  God  be  with  you  in  your  wandering! 

Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse 

Charles  L.  O'Donnell,  C.  S.  C. 


DIRGE 

Never  the  nightingale. 

Oh,  my  dear. 
Never  again  the  lark, 
Thou  wilt  hear. 
Though  dusk  and  the  morning  still 
Tap  at  thy  window-sill. 
Though  ever  love  call  and  call. 
Thou  wilt  not  hear  at  all. 
My  dear,  my  dear. 

The  Century  Magazine  Adelaide  Crapsey 


AT  THE  PICTURE-SHOW 

She  sits  with  eyes  intent  upon  the  screen, 

A  quiet  woman  with  work-hardened  hands. 

Beside  her  squirms  an  eager,  shock-head  boy; 

Upon  her  lap  a  little  rumpled  girl 

With  petalled  cheek  and  bright,  play-roughened  hair; 

While,  bulwark  of  the  little  family  group. 

Her  husband  looms,  with  one  unconscious  arm 

Lying   along   her   chair-back.     So   they   come 

Often,  and  for  a  few  cents,  more  or  less. 

Slip  through  the  wicket-gate  of  wonderment 

That   bounds   the   beaten   paths   of   everyday. 

The  Indians  and  the  horses  thrill  the  boy 

With  dreams  of  great  adventure;  the  big  man 

Likes  the  great  bridges,  and  the  curious  lore 

Of  alien  folk  in  other  lands;  the  child 

Laughs  at  the  funny  way  the  people  die. 

And  she? 

The  way  the  hero's  overcoat 
Sets  to  his  shoulders;  or  a  lock  of  hair 
Tossed  back  impatiently;  or  else  a  smile, 
A  visible  sigh,  an  eyebrow  lifted,  so, — 
They  touch  strange,  buried,  dispossessed  old  dreams. 
And  while  her  hand  plays  with  the  baby's  curls 
Unthinking,  once  again  she  sees  the  face 
That  swayed   her  youth  as   ocean  tides  are  swayed 
Until  she  broke  her  heart  to  save  her  soul  .  .  . 
And  fled  back  to  her  native  town  .  .  .  and  left 
In  the  gray  canyons  of  the  city  streets 
All  the  high  hopes  of  youth.  .  .  . 

She  has  picked  up 
Her  life  since  then,  and  made  a  goodly  thing 
Out  of  the  fragments;  that  is  written  plain 
Upon  the  simple  page  for  all  to  see. 
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I  fancy  that  she  hardly  thinks  of  him 

Through  all  her  wholesome  days;  but  when^,  at  night 

They  go  a-voyaging  across  the  screen^ 

And  suddenly   a  street-lamp   throws   a  gleam 

On  a  wet  pavement  ...  a  man  sits  alone 

On  a  park  bench  ...  or  else  goes  swinging  past 

With  that  expression  to  his  overcoat.  .  .  . 

She  does  not  pick  this  player-man,  or  that. 

But  all  the  heroes  have  some  trick  of  his.  .  .  . 

The  Yale  Review  Karle  Wilson  Baker 

MOODS 


AN    ASTRONOMER 

On  a  lone  hillside 
A  Navajo  shepherd 
Wrapt  in  his  blanket. 
Hugged  his  knees, 
Dreamed  into  the  night  — 
A  wisp  of  a  crescent, 
A  sky  full  of  stars  — 
In  his  thought 
He  was  asking: 
"  Do  my  lanterns 
Shine  up  to  the  stars  ?  " 


A    VASE    OF    CHINESE    IVORY 

In  the  museum 

It  had  no  name: 

It  was  only  the  life  work 

Of  one  almond-eyed  heathen  — 
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Just  one  of  a  million! 

Look  closer 

And  you  will  see 

A  soul, 

Unique  and  beautiful! 


He  plodded  along 
The  deep-rutted  road. 
The  old  farmer, 
Face  as  red  as  sumach, 
Wind-colored ; 
Happy. 

The  bee-drone  hum 
Of  wires  overhead 
Was  song  and  laughter  to  him. 
Yet  the  wires  were  laden 
With  messages  of  strife,  and  sorrow, 
and  sin. 


IV 

THE    HEIGHTS 

Alone, 

On  a  high  mountain  trail; 

I  drew  strength  from  out  the  sky; 

My  thoughts  went  out 

Like  my  shadow  at  sunset: 

I  grew  great  as  my  shadow  at  sunset. 
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V 

SOLITUDE 

Youth! 

If  there  be  madness 
In  your  soul, 

Go  to  the  mountain  solitudes 
Where  you  can  grow  up 
To  your  madness. 

The  Little  Review  David  O'Neil 


THE  KEEPER  OF  THE  LOCK 

"  The  rich  are  talking  of  their  money's  worth. 
And  the  quiet  lock  must  go. 

They're  going  to  choke  our  blue  canal  with  earth. 
And  a  road  for  public  show. 

"  I've  let  the  narrow  boats  slip  in  and  out 
These  thirty  years  and  more. 
It  will  be  hard  to  wake  and  turn  about. 
When  a  dream  was  at  my  door, 

"  A  dream  of  sun  and  slanting  meadow-croft. 
And  a  bright  waterway. 

And  boats,  like  sea-gulls,  rising,  settling  soft. 
Well, —  the  dream-birds  never  stay ! 

"  The  motors  will  come  lavishing  their  smell 
At  every  hour,  and  mock 
Our  quietness  with  every  hoot  of  hell," 
Said  the  keeper  of  the  lock. 

"  I  love  the  lock  with  its  banks  of  moss  and  vine," 
Said  the  daughter  Marjory, 
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"  But  the  days  are  dull  with  never  an  outward  sign. 
Now  the  world  will  come  to  me. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  new  voices  ring, 
To  discover  some  new  face, 
To  see  the  luck  of  cities  have  its  fling 
In  this  wide  and  silent  place." 

"  The  motors  will  be  snorting  dust  to  dim 
The  hedge,  the  hollyhock, 
And  killing  all  the  air  for  pleasure's  whim," 
Said  the  keeper  of  the  lock. 

"  It  will  be  good  to  see  long  rows  of  light 
Stretch  to  infinity, 

And  rosy  car  on  car  flash  out  of  sight," 
Said  the  daughter  Marjory. 

Said  the  keeper  of  the  lock:     "They've  driven  their 

knife, — 
For  the  lock  is  life  to  me !  " 
"  It  will  be  good  to  know  a  bit  of  life," 
Said  the  daughter  Marjory. 

The  Poetry  Review  of  America  Agnes  Lee 


NIMMO'S  EYES 

Since  you  remember  Nimmo,  and  arrive 
At  such  a  false  and  florid  and  far-drawn 
Confusion  of  odd  nonsense,  I  connive 
No  longer,  though  I  may  have  led  you  on. 

So  much  is  told  and  heard  and  told  again. 
So  many  with  his  legend  are  engrossed, 
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That  I,  more  sorry  now  than  I  was  then. 
May  live  on  to  be  sorry  for  his  ghost. 

"We  all  remember  Nimmo,  and  his  eyes, — 
How  deep  they  were,  and  what  a  velvet  light 
Came  out  of  them  when  anger  or  surprise. 
Or  laughter,  or  Francesca,  made  them  bright. 

You  must  remember  Nimmo' s  eyes,  I  think, — 
And  you  say  not  a  word  of  them.     Well,  well, 
I  wonder  if  all  history's  worth  a  wink. 
Sometimes,  or  if  my  tale  is  one  to  tell. 

For  they  began  to  lose  their  velvet  light ; 
Their  fire  grew  dead  without  and  small  within; 
And  many  of  you  deplored  the  needless  fight 
That  somewhere  in  the  dark  there  must  have  been. 

All  fights  are  needless,  when  they're  not  our  own, — 
But  Nimmo  and  Francesca  never  fought. 
Remember  that;  and  when  you  are  alone. 
Remember  me  —  and  think  what  I  have  thought. 

And  think  of  Nimmo's  eyes;  and  if  you  can, 

Remember  something  in  them  that  was  wrong. 

A  casual  thing  to  ask  of  any  man, 

You  tell  me, —  and  you  laugh  ?     You  won't  laugh  long. 

Now,  mind  you,  I  say  nothing  of  what  was. 
Or  never  was,  or  could  or  could  not  be: 
Bring  not  suspicion's  candle  to  the  glass 
That  mirrors  a  friend's  face  to  memory. 

Of  what  you  see,  see  all, —  but  see  no  more; 
For  what  I  show  you  here  will  not  be  there. 
The  devil  has  had  his  way  with  paint  before. 
And  he's  an  artist, —  and  you  needn't  stare. 
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There  was  a  painter  and  he  painted  well: 
He'd  paint  you  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 
Beelzebub,  Elaine,  or  William  Tell. 
I'm  coming  back  to  Nimmo's  eyes  again. 

The  painter  put  the  devil  in  those  eyes, 
Unless  the  devil  did,  and  there  he  stayed; 
And  then  the  lady  fled  from  paradise. 
And  there's  your  fact.     The  lady  was  afraid. 

She  must  have  been  afraid,  or  may  have  been, 
Of  evil  in  their  velvet  all  the  while; 
But  sure  as  I'm  a  sinner  with  a  skin, 
I'll  trust  the  man  as  long  as  he  can  smile. 

I  trust  him  who  can  smile  and  then  may  live 
In  my  heart's  house,  where  Nimmo  is  to-day. 
God  knows  if  I  have  more  than  men  forgive 
To  tell  him;  but  I  played,  and  I  shall  pay. 

I  knew  him  then,  and  if  I  know  him  yet, 

I  know  in  him,  defeated  and  estranged. 

The  calm  of  men  forbidden  to  forget 

The  calm  of  women  who  have  loved  and  changed. 

But  there  are  ways  that  are  beyond  our  ways. 
Or  he  would  not  be  calm  and  she  be  mute. 
As  one  by  one  their  lost  and  empty  days 
Pass  without  even  the  warmth  of  a  dispute. 

God  help  us  all  when  women  think  they  see, 
God  save  us  when  they  do,     I'm  fair;  but  though 
I  know  him  only  as  he  looks  to  me, 
I  know  him, —  and  I  tell  Francesca  so. 

She  makes  an  epic  of  an  episode, 
I  tell  her,  and  the  toil  is  ruinous; 
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And  I  may  tell  her  till  I  go  the  road 
We  find  alone,  the  best  and  worst  of  us. 

And  what  of  Nimmo?     Little  would  you  ask 
Of  Nimmo,  could  you  see  him  as  I  can, 
At  his  bewildered  and  unfruitful  task 
Of  being  what  he  always  was  —  a  man. 

Better  forget  that  I  said  anything 
Of  what  your  tortured  memory  may  disclose; 
I  know  him,  and  your  worst  remembering 
Would  count  as  much  as  nothing,  I  suppose. 

Meanwhile,  I  trust  him;  for  I  know  his  way 
Of  being  Nimmo  now  as  in  his  youth. 
I'm  painting  here  a  better  man,  you  say, 
Than  I,  the  painter,  and  you  say  the  truth. 

Scribner's  Magazine.       Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 


SIMON  SURNAMED  PETER 

Time  that  has  lifted  you  over  them  all  — 

O'er  John  and  o'er  Paul; 

Writ  you  in  capitals,  made  you  the  chief 

Word  on  the  leaf  — 

How  did  you,  Peter,  when  ne'er  on  His  breast 

You  leaned  and  were  blest  — 

And  none  except  Judas  and  you  broke  the  faith 

To  the  day  of  His  death, — 

You,  Peter,  the  fisherman,  worthy  of  blame. 

Arise  to  this  fame? 

'Twas  you  in  the  garden  who  fell  into  sleep 
And  the  watch  failed  to  keep, 
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When  Jesus  was  praying  and  pressed  with  the  weight 

Of  the  oncoming  fate. 

'Twas  you  in  the  court  of  the  palace  who  warmed 

Your  hands  as  you  stormed 

At  the  damsel^  denying  Him  thrice,  when  she  cried: 

"  He  walked  at  his  side !  " 

You,  Peter,  a  wave,  a  star  among  clouds,  a  reed  in 

the  wind, 
A  guide  of  the  blind. 

Both  smiter  and  flyer,  but  human  always,  I  protest, 
Beyond  all  the  rest. 

When  at  night  by  the  boat  on  the  sea  He  appeared, 

Did  you  wait  till  he  neared? 

You  leaped  in  the  water,  not  dreading  the  worst 

In  your  joy  to  be  first 

To  greet  Him  and  tell  Him  of  all  that  had  passed 

Since  you  saw  Him  the  last. 

You  had  slept  while  He  watched,  but  fierce  were  you, 

fierce  and  awake 
When  they  sought  Him  to  take. 
And  cursing,  no  doubt,  as  you  smote  oflf,  as  one  of 

the  least. 
The  ear  of  the  priest. 

Then  Andrew  and  all  of  them  fled,  but  you  followed 

Him,  hoping  for  strength 
To  save  him  at  length 
Till  you  lied  to  the  damsel,  oh  penitent  Peter,  and 

crept. 
Into  hiding  and  wept. 

Oh  well !     But  he  asked  all  the  twelve,  "  Who  am 

I?" 
And  who  made  reply? 
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As  you  leaped  in  the  sea,  so  you  spoke  as  you  smote 
with  the  sword; 

"  Thou  art  Christ,  even  Lord !  " 

John  leaned  on  His  breast,  but  he  asked  you,  your 
strength  to  foresee, 

"  Nay,  lovest  thou  me?  " 

Thrice  over,  as  thrice  you  denied  Him,  and  chose  you 
to  lead 

His  sheep  and  to  feed ; 

And  gave  you.  He  said,  the  keys  of  the  den  and  the 
fold 

To  have  and  to  hold. 

You  were  a  poor  jailer,  oh  Peter,  the  dreamer,  who 
saw 

The  death  of  the  law 

In  the  dream  of  the  vessel  that  held  all  the  four- 
footed  beasts. 

Unclean  for  the  priests; 

And  heard  in  the  vision  a  trumpet  that  all  men  are 
worth 

The  peace  of  the  earth 

And  rapture  of  heaven  hereafter, —  oh  Peter,  what 
power 

Was  yours  in  that  hour: 

You  warder  and  jailer  and  sealer  of  fates  and  de- 
crees. 

To  use  the  big  keys 

With  which  to  reveal  and  fling  wide  all  the  soul  and 
the  scheme 

Of  the  Galilee  dream. 

When  you  flashed  in  a  trice,  as  later  you  smote  with 
the  sword: 

"  Thou  art  Christ,  even  Lord !  " 

We  men,   Simon   Peter,  we  men  also  give  you  the 

crown 
O'er  Paul  and  o'er  John. 
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We  write  you  in  capitals,  make  you  the  chief 

Word  on  the  leaf. 

We  know  you  as  one  of  our  flesh,  and  'tis  well 

You  are  warder  of  hell. 

And    heaven's    gatekeeper    forever   to    bind    and    to 

loose  — 
Keep  the  keys  if  you  choose. 
Not  rock  of  you,  fire  of  you  make  you  sublime 
In  the  annals  of  time. 
You  were  called  by  Him,  Peter,  a  rock,  but  we  give 

you  the  name 
Of  Peter  the  Flame. 

For  you  struck  a  spark,  as  the  spark  from  the  shock 
Of  steel  upon  rock. 

The  rock  has  his  use  but  the  flame  gives  the  li^t 
In  the  way  in  the  night :  — 

Oh,   Peter,   the   dreamer,   impetuous,   human,   divine. 
Gnarled  branch  of  the  vine! 

Reedy 's  Mirror  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

MIRACLES 


Twilight  is  spacious,  near  things  in  it  seem  far. 
And  distant  things  seem  near. 
Now  in  the  green  west  hangs  a  yellow  star. 
And  now  across  old  waters  you  may  hear 
The  profound  gloom  of  bells  among  still  trees. 
Like  a  rolling  of  huge  boulders  beneath  seas. 

Silent  as  though  in  evening  contemplation 
Weaves  the  bat  under  the  gathering  stars. 
Silent  as  dew  we  seek  new  incarnation. 
Meditate  new  avatars. 
In  a  clear  dusk  like  this 
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Mary  climbed  up  the  hill  to  seek  her  son, 
To  lower  him  down  from  the  cross,  and  kiss 
The  mauve  wounds,  every  one. 

Men  with  wings 

In  the  dusk  walked  softly  after  her. 

She  did  not  see  them,  but  may  have  felt 

The  winnowed  air  around  her  stir. 

She  did  not  see  them,  but  may  have  known 

Why  her  son's  body  was  light  as  a  little  stone. 

She  may  have  guessed  that  other  hands  were  there 

Moving  the  watchful  air. 

Now,  unless  persuaded  by  searching  music 

Which  suddenly  opens  the  portals  of  the  mind. 

We  guess  no  angels. 

And  are  content  to  be  blind. 

Let  us  blow  silver  horns  in  the  twilight. 

And  lift  our  hearts  to  the  yellow  star  in  the  green. 

To  find,  perhaps,  if  while  the  dew  is  rising. 

Clear  things  may  not  be  seen. 


Under  a  tree  I  sit,  and  cross  my  knees, 

And  smoke  a  cigarette. 

You  nod  to  me:  you  think  perhaps  you  know  me. 

But  I  escape  you,  I  am  none  of  these ; 

I  leave  my  name  behind  me,  I  forget  .  .  . 

I  hear  a  fountain  shattering  into  a  pool; 
I  see  the  gold  fish  slanting  under  the  cool; 
And  suddenly  all  is  frozen  into  silence. 
And  among  the  firs,  or  over  desert  grass. 
Or  out  of  a  cloud  of  dust,  or  out  of  darkness, 
Or  on  the  first  slow  patter  of  sultry  rain, 
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I  hear  a  voice  cry  "  Marvels  have  come  to  pass, — 
The  like  of  which  shall  not  be  seen  again !  " 

And  behold,  across  a  sea  one  came  to  us. 
Treading  the  wave's  edge  with  his  naked  feet. 
Slowly,  as  one  might  walk  in  a  ploughed  field. 
We  stood  where  the  soft  waves  on  the  shingle  beat. 
In  a  blowing  mist,  and  pressed  together  in  terror. 
And   marvelled   that  all   our   eyes   might   share   one 


For  if  the  fishes'  fine-spun  net  must  sink. 

Or  pebbles  flung  by  a  boy,  or  the  thin  sand. 

How  shall  we  understand 

That  flesh  and  blood  might  tread  on  the  sea  water 

And  foam  not  wet  the  ankles?     We  must  think 

That  all  we  know  is  lost,  or  only  a  dream. 

That  dreams  are  real,  and  real  things  only  dream. 

And  if  a  man  may  walk  to  us  like  this 

On  the  unstable  sea,  as  on  a  beach, 

With  his  head  bowed  in  thought  — 

Then  we  have  been  deceived  in  what  men  teach; 

And  all  our  knowledge  has  come  to  nought; 

And  a  little  flame  should  seek  the  earth. 

And  leaves,  falling,  should  seek  the  sky. 

And  surely  we  should  enter  the  womb  for  birth. 

And  sing  from  the  ashes  when  we  die. 

Or  was  the  man  a  god,  perhaps,  or  devil.'' 
They  say  he  healed  the  sick  by  stroke  of  hands; 
And  that  he  gave  the  sights  of  the  earth  to  the  blind. 
And  I  have  heard  that  he  could  touch  a  fig-tree, 
And  say  to  it,  "  Be  withered !  "  and  it  would  shrink 
Like  a  cursed  thing,  and  writhe  its  leaves,,  and  die. 
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How  shall  we  understand  such  things.  I  wonder, 
Unless  there  are  things  invisible  to  the  eye? 

And  there  was  Lazarus,  raised  from  the  dead: 

To  whom  he  spoke,  quietly,  in  the  dusk, — 

Lazarus,  three  days  dead,  and  mortified; 

And  the  pale  body  trembled;  as  from  a  swoon, 

Sweating,  the  sleeper  woke,  and  raised  his  head; 

And  turned  his  puzzled  eyes  from  side  to  side  .  .  . 

Should  we  not,  then,  hear  voices  in  a  stone. 

Whispering  softly  of  heaven  and  hell? 

Or  if  one  walked  beside  a  sea,  alone, 

Hear  broodings  of  a  bell?  ... 

Or  on  a  green  hill  in  the  evening's  fire. 

If  we  should  stand  and  listen  to  poplar  trees, 

Should  we  not  hear  the  lit  leaves  suddenly  choir 

A  jargon  of  silver  music  against  the  sky?  .  .  . 

Or  the  dew  sing,  or  dust  profoundly  cry?  .  .  . 

If  this  is  possible,  then  all  things  are: 

And  I  may  leave  my  body  crumpled  there 

Like  an  old  garment  on  the  floor; 

To  walk  abroad  on  the  unbetraying  air; 

To  pass  through  every  door, 

And  see  the  hills  of  the  earth,  or  climb  a  star. 

Wound  me  with  spears,  you  only  stab  the  wind; 
You  nail  my  cloak  against  a  bitter  tree; 
You  do  not  injure  me. 

I  pass  through  the  crowd,  the  dark  crowd  busy  with 

murder, 
Through  the  linked  arms  I  pass; 
And  slowly  descend  the  hill  through  dew-wet  grass. 
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Twilight  is  spacious,  near  things  in  it  seem  far, 
And  distant  things  seem  near. 
Now  in  the  green  west  hangs  a  yellow  star; 
And  now  across  old  waters  you  may  hear 
The  profound  gloom  of  bells  among  still  trees, 
Like  a  rolling  of  huge  boulders  beneath  seas. 

Peter  said  that  Christ,  though  crucified. 

Had  not  died; 

But  that  escaping  from  his  cerements. 

In  human  flesh,  with  mortal  sense. 

Amazed  at  such  an  ending. 

He  fled  alone,  and  hid  in  Galilee, 

And  lived  in  secret,  spending 

His  days  and  nights,  perplexed,  in  contemplation: 

And  did  not  know  if  this  were  surely  he. 

Did  Peter  tell  me  this.?     Or  was  I  Peter? 
Or  did  I  listen  to  a  tavern-story.? 
Green  leaves  thrust  out  and  fall.     It  was  long  ago. 
Dust  has  been  heaped  upon  us.  .  .  .  We  have  per- 
ished. 
We  clamor  again.     And  again  we  are  dust  and  blow. 

Well,  let  us  take  the  music,  and  drift  with  it 
Into  the  darkness.  ...  It  is  exquisite. 

The  Poetry  Journal  Conrad  Aiken 

NIGHT  FOR  ADVENTURES 

Sometimes  when  fragrant  summer  dusk  comes  in  with 
scent  of  rose  and  musk 
And  scatters  from  their  sable  husk  the  stars  like 
yellow  grain, 
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Oh  then  the  ancient  longing  comes  that  lures  me  like 
a  roll  of  drums 
To  follow  where  the  cricket  strums  his  banjo  in  the 
lane. 

And  when  the  August  moon  comes  up  and  like  a  shal- 
low silver  cup 
Pours  out  upon  the  fields   and  roads  her  amber- 
colored  beams, 
A  leafy  whisper  mounts  and  calls  from  out  the  forest's 
moss-grown  halls 
To  leave  the  city's  somber  walls  and  take  the  road 
o'  dreams. 
A  call  that  bids  me  rise  and  strip,  and  naked  all  from 
toe  to  lip 
To  wander  where  the  dewdrops  drip  from  off  the 
silent  trees. 
And  where  the  hairy  spiders  spin  their  nets  of  silver, 
fragile-thin. 
And  out  to  where  the  fields  begin,  like  down  upon 
the  breeze. 

Into  a  silver  pool  to  plunge,  and  like  a  great  trout 
wheel  and  lunge 
Among   the   lily   bonnets   and   the    stars    reflected 
there ; 
With  face  upturned  to  lie  afloat,  with  moonbeams  rip- 
pling round  my  throat. 
And  from  the  slimy  grasses  plait  a  chaplet  for  my 
hair. 


Then,  leaping  from  my  rustic  bath,  to  take  some  wind- 
ing meadow-path; 
Across  the  fields  of  aftermath  to  run  with  flying 
feet, 
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And  feel  the  dewdrop-weighted  grass  that  bends  be- 
neath me  as  I  pass. 
Where  solemn  trees  in  shadowy  mass  beyond  the 
highway  meet. 

And,  plunging  deep  within  the  woods,  among  the  leaf- 
hung  solitudes 
Where  scarce  one  timid  star  intrudes  into  the  breath- 
less gloom. 
Go  leaping  down  some  fern-hid  way  to  scare  the  rab- 
bits in  their  play, 
And  see  the  owl,  a  phantom  gray,  drift  by  on  silent 
plume. 

To  fling  me  down  at  length  and  rest  upon  some  damp 
and  mossy  nest, 
And  hear  the  choir  of  surpliced  frogs  strike  up  a 
bubbling  tune; 
And  watch,  above  the  dreaming  trees,  Orion  and  the 
Hyades 
And  all  the  stars,  like  golden  bees  around  the  lily- 
moon. 

Then  who  can  say  if  I  have  gone  a-gipsying  from 
dusk  till  dawn 
In  company  with  fay  and  faun,  where  firefly-lan- 
terns gleam.'' 
And  have  I  danced  on  cobwebs  thin  to  Master  Locust's 
mandolin  — 
Or  have  I  spent  the  night  in  bed,  and  was  it  all 
a  dream.'' 

Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse       Victor  Starbuck 
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"FOOD  O'  MOON'S  BEAMS" 

Athin  the  even's  hour 

When  shadow  purpleth  the  garden's  wall 

Then  sit  thee  there  adream 

And  cunger  thee  from  out  the  pack  o'  me. 

Yea,  speak  thou  and  tell  to  me 

What  'tis  thou  hearest  here. 

A  rustling?     Yea,  aright. 

A  murmuring.'*     Yea,  aright. 

Ah  then,  thou  sayest  'tis  the  leaves 

That  love  one  'pon  the  other. 

Yea,  and  the  murmuring,  thou  sayest 

Is  but  the  streamlet's  hum. 

Nay.     Nay.     For  wait  thee, 
Ayonder  o'er  the  wall  doth  rise 
Thy  white-faced  sister  o'  the  sky. 
And  lo,  she  beareth  thee  a  fairie's  wand. 
And  showeth  thee  the  ghosts  of  dreams. 

Look  thou !     Ah,  look !     A  one 

Doth  step  adown  the  path!     The  rustle? 

'Tis  the  silken  whisper  o'  her  robe. 

The  hum?     The  lovenote  o'  her  maiden  dream. 

See  thee!     Ah  see,  she  bendeth  there 

And  branch  o'  bloom  doth  nod  and  dance. 

Hark,  the  note!     A  robin's  cheer? 

Ah,  brother,  nay, 

'Tis  the  whistle  o'  her  lover's  pipe. 

See !     See !     The  path  e'en  now 

Doth  show  him,  tall  and  dark,  aside  the  gate. 

What !     What !     Thou  sayest 
'Tis  but  rustle  o'  the  leaves 
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And  brooklet's  humming  o'er  the  stony  path ! 

Then  hush.     Yea,  hush  thee! 

Hush  and  leave  me  here. 

The  fairy  wand  hath  broke  and  leaves 

Stand  still,  and  note  hath  ceased 

And  maiden  vanished  with  thy  word. 

Thou,  thou  hast  broke  the  spell 

And  dream  hath  heard  thy  word  and  fled. 

Yea,  sunk,  sunk  upon  the  path. 

They  of  my  dreams,  slain,  slain 

And  dead  with  but  thy  word. 

Ah,  leave  me  here,  and  go, 

For  Earth  doth  hold  not 

E'en  my  dreaming's  wraith. 

Reedy' s  Mirror  Patience   Worth 


EVENSONG 

This  song  is  of  no  importance, 

I  will  only  improvise; 

Yet,  maybe,  here  and  there. 

Suddenly  from  these  sounds  a  chord  will  start 

And  piercingly  touch  my  heart. 


In  the  pale  mauve  twilight,  streaked  with  orange. 

Exquisitely  sweet, — 

She  leaned  upon  her  balcony  and  looked  across  the 

street ; 
And  across  the  huddled  roofs  of  the  misty  city. 
Across  the  hills  of  tenements,  so  gray. 
She  looked  into  the  west  with  a  young  and  infinite 

pity. 
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With  a  young  and  wistful  pity,  as  if  to  say 
The  dark  was  coming,  and  irresistible  night. 
Which  man  would  attempt  to  meet 
With  here  and  there  a  little  flickering  light.  .  .  . 
The  orange  faded,  the  housetops  all  were  black. 
And  a  strange  and  beautiful  quiet 
Came  unexpected,  came  exquisitely  sweet, 
On  market-place  and  street; 

And  where  were  lately  crowds  and  sounds  and  riot 
Was  a  gentle  blowing  of  wind,  a  murmur  of  leaves, 
A  single  step,  or  voice,  and  under  the  eaves 
The  scrambling  of  sparrows ;  and  then  the  hush  swept 
back. 


She  leaned  upon  her  balcony,  in  the  darkness. 

Folding  her  hands  beneath  her  chin; 

And  watched  the  lamps  begin 

Here  and  there  to  pierce  like  eyes  the  darkness, — 

From  windows,  luminous  rooms. 

And  from  the  damp  dark  street 

Between  the  moving  branches,  and  the  leaves  with 

rain  still  sweet. 
It  was  strange:  the  leaves  thus  seen. 
With   the   lamplight's   cold   bright   glare   thrown  up 

among  them, — 
The  restless  maple  leaves. 

Twinkling  their  myriad  shadows  beneath  the  eaves, — 
Were  lovelier,  almost,  than  with  sunlight  on  them, 
So  bright  they  were  with  young  translucent  green; 
Were     lovelier,     almost,     than     with    moonlight     on 

them.  .  .  . 
And  looking  so  wistfully  across  the  city. 
With  such  a  young,  and  wise,  and  infinite  pity 
For  the  girl  who  had  no  lover 
To  walk  with  her  along  a  street  like  this, 
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With  slow  steps  in  the  rain,  both  aching  for  a  kiss, — 

It  seemed  as  if  all  evenings  were  the  same, 

As  if  all  evenings  came 

With  just  such  tragic  peacefulness  as  this; 

With  just  such  hint  of  loneliness  or  pain, 

The  quiet  after  rain. 


Would  her  lover,  then,  grow  old  sooner  than  she. 
And  find  a  night  like  this  too  damp  to  walk? 
Would  he  prefer  to  stay  indoors  and  talk. 
Or  read  the  evening  paper,  while  she  sewed,  or"  darned 

a  sock. 
And  listened  to  the  ticking  of  the  clock: 
Would  he  prefer  it  to  lamplight  on  a  tree? 
Would  he  be  old  and  tired. 
And,  having  all  the  comforts  he  desired. 
Take  no  interest  in  the  twilight  coming  down 
So  beautifully  and  quietly  on  the  town? 
Would  her  lover,  then,  grow  old  sooner  than  she? 


A  neighbor  started  singing,  singing  a  child  to  sleep. 

It  was  strange :  a  song  thus  heard, — 

In  the  misty  evening,  after  an  afternoon  of  rain, — 

Seemed  more  beautiful  than  happiness,  more  beau- 
tiful than  pain. 

Seemed  to  escape  the  music  and  the  word. 

Only,  somehow,  to  keep 

A  warmth  that  was  lovelier  than  the  song  of  any 
bird. 

Was  it  because  it  came  up  through  this  tree. 

Through  the  lucent  leaves  that  twinkled  on  this  tree, 

With  the  bright  lamp  there  beneath  them  in  the  street  ? 

It  was  exquisitely  sweet: 
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So  unaffected^  so  unconscious  that  it  was  heard. 

Or  was  it  because  she  looked  across  the  city, 

Across  the  hills  of  tenements,  so  black. 

And  thought  of  all  the  mothers  with  a  young  and 

infinite  pity?  .  .  . 
The  child  had  fallen  asleep,  the  hush  swept  back. 
The  leaves  hung  lifeless  on  the  tree. 


It  was  too  bad  the  sky  was  dark. 

A  cat  came  slinking  close  along  the  wall. 

For  the  moon  was  full  just  now,  and  in  the  park. 

If  the  sky  were  clear  at  all. 

The  lovers  upon  the  moonlight  grass  would  sprawl. 

And  whisper  in  the  shadows,  and  laugh,  and  there 

She  would  be  going,  maybe,  with  a  white  rose  in  her 

hair  .  .  . 
But  would  youth  at  last  grow  weary  of  these  things, 
Of  the  ribbons  and  the  laces. 
And  the  latest  way  of  putting  up  one's  hair  ? 
Would  she  no  longer  care, 

In  that  undiscovered  future  of  recurring  springs. 
If,  growing  old  and  plain,  she  no  longer  turned  the 

faces 
And  saw  the  people  stare? 
Would  she  hear  music  and  not  yearn 
To  take  her  lover's  arm  for  one  more  turn?  .  .  . 
The   leaves  hung  breathless   on  the   dripping  maple 

tree. 
The  man  across  the  street  was  going  out. 
It  was  the  evening  made  her  think  such  things,  no 

doubt. 
But  would  her  lover  grow  old  sooner  than  she?  .  .  . 
Only  the   evening  made   her  think  such  things,   no 

doubt.  ... 
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And  yet,  and  yet, — 

Seeing  the  tired  city,  and  the  trees  so  still  and  wet,- 

It  seemed  as  if  all  evenings  were  the  same; 

As  if  all  evenings  came, 

Despite  her  smile  at  thinking  of  a  kiss. 

With  just  such  tragic  peacefulness  as  this; 

With  just  such  hint  of  loneliness  or  pain; 

The  perfect  quiet  that  comes  after  rain. 

The  Poetry  Review  of  America       Conrad  Aiken 
THE  INN  OF  THE  FIVE  CHIMNEYS 

It  had  five  chimneys,  had  that  Inn, 
(As  every  man  has  senses  five. 
The  while  upon  earth  he  hides  alive') 
And  rumor  said  it  was  soiled  with  sin! 

The  clapboards,  warped  and  gray,  showed  stains 

Of  more  than  an  hundred  autumn  rains; 

No  birds  sang  about  the  eaves. 

Only  the  leaves,  only  the  leaves. 

Murmured  in  a  minor  weird 

As  though  they  shrank,  as  though  they  feared,— 

Feared  some  blind,  inscrutable  thing. 

And  ever  they  kept  on  murmuring. 

Upon  the  window-panes  the  dust 

Was  caked  and  cracked  like  a  wizened  crust, — 

A  grimy  crust  that  none  would  touch 

Unless  he  felt  gaunt  famine's  clutch. 

Mould  made  dank  and  dark  each  door. 

And  every  lintel  and  every  floor 

With  the  drifting  silt  of  the  years  was  deep; 

And  shapes  that  crawl  and  writhe  and  creep 

Traced  strange  arabesques  over  all. 
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It  had  -five  chimneys,  had  that  Inn, 
And  rumor  said  it  was  soiled  with  sin! 

Above,  in  the  long  low  dancing-hall. 
You  could  hear  the  death-watch  in  the  wall, 
A  sound  that  seemed  to  j  ibe  and  mock 
Like  the  eerie  tick  of  a  ghostly  clock. 
In  every  corner  and  crevice  hung 
Spider-tapestries  that  clung 
To  the  crumbling  mortar, —  grim  festoons; 
And  the  wraith  of  ancient  rigadoons 
Floated  faintly,  as  though  unseen 
Fiddlers  fingered  the  chorded  bow. 
And  maskers,  antic  of  garb  and  mien, 
Flitted  in  sinuous  to  and  fro. 

It  had  five  chimneys,  had  that  Inn, 
And  rumor  said  it  was  soiled  with  sin! 

And  every  chamber,  wide  and  bare. 
Breathed  on  the  dim  and  moated  air 
Spectral  echoings, —  doubts  and  fears. 
Hates  and  loves  of  the  parted  years; 
And  every  hallway  and  every  stair 
Creaked  and  groaned  with  the  gruesome  tread 
Of  those  long  silent,  of  those  long  dead, — 
Youth,  in  its  radiant  rainbow  guise; 
Wrinkled  Age,  with  its  shrunken  eyes; 
Honor,  garbed  in  the  mail  of  Trust; 
Poverty,  Riches  and  slinking  Lust; 
Oh,  what  a  motley! — vanished  quite 
Into  the  vastnesses  of  night! 

It  had  five  chimneys,  had  that  Inn, 
And  rumor  said  it  was  soiled  with  sin! 
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And  so  I  left  it  standing  still 

And  stark  by  the  crossroads  under  the  hill, 

With  its  sagging  roof  and  its  rotting  beams. 

And  all  of  its  tangled  maze  of  dreams. 

But  it  holds  me,  aye,  it  haunts  me  yet. 

Like  a  hooded  vision  of  Regret, 

Though  I  fain  would  say  to  it,  "  Be  gone !  '* 

As  to  the  night  mists  saith  the  dawn. 

And  yet  I  needs  must  let  it  dwell 

In  memory  till  some  happy  spell 

Shall  bid  it  be  invisible! 

Come,  healing  spirit,  and  touch  my  soul, 

And  make  it  sweet  and  sane  and  whole ! 

It  had  five  chimneys,  had  that  Inn, 
(As  every  man  has  senses  -five, 
The  while  upon  earth  he  bides  alive) 
And  rumor  said  it  was  soiled  with  sin! 

The  Poetry  Journal  Clinton  Scollard 


END  AND  BEGINNING 

The  world  of  the  elder  gods  is  aflame.     The  smoke 

of  its  burning, 
Heavy  with  fumes  of  carnage,  darkens  the  shuddering 

skies. 
Tortured  flesh  in  ashes  to  tortured  earth  is  returning. 
Baldur  the  Beautiful,  rise ! 

Rise,  for  this  is  thine  hour.     The  mighty  who  said  they 

had  slain  thee. 
Stretch  their  stiffening  hands  to  a  redly  perishing 

prize. 
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Thou  who  hast  bided  thy  time  in  the  tomb  that  could 
not  retain  thee, 

Baldur  the  Beautiful,  rise ! 

Spirit  of  light  and  freedom,  behold  thy  foundation  is 

ready. 
Dust  and  blood  and  tears,  the  glory  of  empire  lies. 
Wonderful  over  the  waste,  strong  as  the  sun  and  as 

steady, 

Baldur  the  Beautiful,  rise ! 

The  Bellman  Amelia  Josephine  Burr 


BUTTADEUS 

(A  Battle  Episode  of  July,  1915) 

I  understand:  that  smoke-cloud  is  Souchez 

(Your  gunners  know  their  craft !)  ;  that  is  Ablain, 

Or  was  Ablain;  this  dust  and  shattered  stone. 

The  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Lorette; 

And  there  you  fought,  that  frenzied  middle  May, 

From  spur  to  spur  along  this  torn  Plateau, 

From   trench   to   trench;   and  there   your   burrowing 

bombs 
Tossed  from  their  graves  the  rotting  Teuton  dead 
To  mix  with  these  new  slaughtered  .  .  . 

You  are  blest 
Who,  for  the  winged  and  visioning  spirit  of  France, 
Tread  God's  permitted  way  to  splendid  death! 
If  I  could  also  die  ... 

Yes;  I  am  old, 
Old  by  uncounted  battles.     Friends,  I  saw 
Jerusalem  fall !     I  saw  the  sacred  hill 
Boil  horribly  skyward  from  a  plain  of  dead, 
A  mount  of  blood  and  flame.     I  saw  the  walls, 
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The  strength  of  Zion,  razed  to  earth.  I  lived 
Whilst  they,  a  million,  five  score  thousand,  died 
Of  pestilence  and  hunger,  fire  and  sword. 

You  smile. —  This  is  not  dotage :     I  am  he. 
The  cobbler  —  surely  you  have  heard  the  tale  — 
Who,  buiFeting  the  Master  (whence  my  name 
Buttadeus,  God-smiter),  bade  him  go. 
He  fainting  on  my  threshold  'neath  the  cross. 
"  I  go,"  he  said;  "  wait  thou  until  I  come, 
Ahasuerus !"...!  am  waiting  still  .  .  . 

Smile  on,  French  comrades!    If  I  too  could  smile. 
Perchance  I  too  could  die !  ...  In  your  dear  tongue. 
Tongue  of  the  Midi,  I  am  Boutedieu; 
I  am  the  watcher  of  the  wars  of  earth; 
I  am  the  witness  of  the  man  he  was; 
I  am  the  prophet  of  his  peace.     Smile  on! 

Great  war  ?     World  war  }     I  hear  you  call  it  so  — 
Well,  you  have  seen  but  this,  while  I  have  seen 
Blood  reddening  nineteen  hundred  rings  of  growth 
Of  the  fair  tree  of  Christ,  that  tree  whose  roots 
Suck  from  the  muck  of  earth  the  living  sap 
That  flowers  in  man's  consciousness  of  God. 

Great  war.^*     This  is  a  skirmish!     Good  and  ill 
Fight  out  their  age-long  battle  and  shall  fight 
Till  heaven's  kingdom,  even  as  he  said. 
Is  all  in  all  within  us  .  .  . 

Peace  ?     Peace  ?     Peace  ? 
While  wrong  is  wrong  let  no  man  prate  of  peace ! 
He  did  not  prate,  the  Master.     Nay,  he  smote ! 
I  am  his  witness  and  this  thing  I  saw: 

It  was  the  Passover.     The  Gentiles'  Court 

Was  thronged  with  hucksters;  and  I  too  was  there 
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Yelping  my  string  of  sandals;  and  the  beasts 
Bellowed  and  bleated,  while  the  cries  of  greed, 
The  filthy  word,  the  reek  of  sweat,  steamed  up 
The  sacred  steps,  across  the  Women's  Court, 
Even  to  the  Holy  Place.     And  as  I  yelped 
He  came  swift  striding,  silent,  sackcloth-girt. 
Wielding  a  mighty  scourge.     No  flagellant's  toy 
It  was  that  purged  the  Temple !     Shittim-wood, 
Hard,  heavy,  fashioned  by  his  craftsman  hands. 
With  ropes,  hard,  heavy,  knotted  at  the  ends, 
Bone-biting.     See !  these  old,  old  scars  will  show 
Whether  his  arm  could  strike,  trained  to  the  axe. 
To  hew  the  plow-beam,  shape  the  oxen's  yoke 
(His  yokes  were  easy,  said  the  Nazarenes) 
And  fell  the  oak  and  gopher.     Through  the  Court 
He  strode,  with  stroke  on  axeman's  stroke,  his  hair 
Sweat-matted,  in  every  sinew  righteousness 
That  wrought  the  will  of  God  by  wrath  of  man ! 
And  there  were  shrieks  of  fear  and  snarls  of  pain 
And  blood  and  bruises,  as  those  hewing  stripes 
Fell  on  our  thieving  backs  —  and  mine  was  one. 
And  when  the  Court  was  purged  and  all  was  calm, 
He  turned  him  to  the  common  folk  he  loved 
And   spake   the   words   you   know.     But   words    and 

blows 
And  these  dear  witness  scars  mean  only  this: 
"  While  wrong  is  wrong  let  no  man  prate  of  peace !  " 

You  nod,  French  comrades,  looking  grimly  down 
On  lost  Souchez,  on  shattered  Givenchy, 
And  the  white  road  to  Lens.     You  understand 
The  godlike  flame  and  frenzy  of  the  man; 
You  think  of  Belgium,  all  her  ruins  and  wrongs, 
A  den  of  thieves,  a  temple  still  unpurged ; 
You  think  of  France,  her  sacred  woman-soul 
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Maddened  with  memories  of  nameless  things  — 
You  understand!     How  well  you  understand  .  .  . 

Hate    wrong!     Slay    wrong!     Your    master-gunners 

there 
Thunder  that  gospel;  and  evolving  life, 
Life  mounting  Godward,  knows  that  teaching  true 
While  flesh  is  flesh,  while  sin  is  sin  —     And  yet 
There  is  another  gospel!     For  your  hearts, 
Passioned  with  wonder  and  worship  and  great  dreams. 
There  is  another  gospel! 

Feel  this  air. 
Warm  with  the  sun  of  France,  invisible. 
Fluent,  enfolding,  palpitating,  vast. 
Breathing  and  breathed.     Dear  friends,  around  our 

souls 
Floweth  another  air  invisible. 
Vast,  palpitating,  breathed  and  breathing  —  God ! 

This  was  the  Master's  message ;  nothing  more : 
This  was  the  Master's  message!     But  He  dies. 
Nailed  to  misunderstanding  as  a  cross. 
Through  age  on  age  of  error.     He  was  man 
As  we  are  men,  and  God  as  we  are  God, 
Not  otherwise,  else  is  that  message  vain  — 

0  Lover  I  smote!     Ineffable  Loneliness 

That  faced  Golgotha!     Thou  hast  come  indeed; 

1  share  thy  vigil  on  the  mountain  height; 
I  know  the  passion  of  Gethsemane; 

I  feel  the  Presence  flow  across  thy  soul. 

Vast,  palpitating,  breathed  and  breathing  —  Love ! 

Brothers,  believe  this  truth:  that  whoso  prays 
As  prayed  the  Master;  whoso  fashions  his  heart 
By  wonder  and  worship  and  immortal  dreams 
To  a  gift  meet  for  Godhead;  whoso  yearns 
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To  lose  his  self  in  Self's  infinitude  — 

The  pure  Shechinah  in  his  soul  shall  dwell 

As  in  the  Master's.     And  every  man  on  earth 

May  live  as  he,  wrapt  in  the  Spirit  Divine, 

The  Fatherhood  whose  sons  are  all  that  love; 

And,  living  so,  shall  year  by  happy  year. 

And  life  by  life,  and  light  by  mystic  light. 

Up  to  the  mount  of  self's  last  Calvary, 

Know  that  which  passeth  imderstanding  —  Peace ; 

Vast,  palpitating,  breathed  and  breathing  —  Peace ! 

Hate    wrong!     Slay    wrong!    else    mercy,    justice, 
truth. 
Freedom  and  faith,  shall  die  for  humankind  — 
Slay!  that  His  Law  may  live!     But,  having  slain, 
O  seek  the  quiet  places  in  your  souls. 
The  lonely  shore  of  your  Gennesaret, 
Your  Mount  of  Olives,  your  Gethsemane, 
Where  waits  the  Peace  of  God. 

The  Forum  William  Samuel  Johnson 


CHAMPAGNE,  1914-15 

In  the  glad  revels,  in  the  happy  fetes, 

When    cheeks    are    flushed,    and    glasses    gilt    and 
pearled 
With  the  sweet  wine  of  France  that  concentrates 

The  sunshine  and  the  beauty  of  the  world. 

Drink  sometimes,  you  whose  footsteps  yet  may  tread 
The  undisturbed,  delightful  paths  of  Earth, 

To  those  whose  blood,  in  pious  duty  shed. 
Hallows  the  soil  where  that  same  wine  had  birth. 
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Here,  by  devoted  comrades  laid  away. 

Along  our  lines  they  slumber  where  they  fell, 

Beside  the  crater  at  the  Ferme  d'Alger 

And  up  the  bloody  slopes  of  La  Pompelle, 

And  round  the  city  whose  cathedral  towers 
The  enemies  of  Beauty  dared  profane. 

And  in  the  mat  of  multicolored  flowers 

That  clothe  the  sunny  chalk-fields  of  Champagne. 

Under  the  little  crosses  where  they  rise 

The  soldier  rests.     Now  round  him  undismayed 

The  cannon  thunders,  and  at  night  he  lies 

At  peace  beneath  the  eternal  fusillade.  .  .  . 

That  other  generations  might  possess  — 

From  shame  and  menace  free  in  years  to  come  — 

A  richer  heritage  of  happiness. 

He  marched  to  that  heroic  martyrdom. 

Esteeming  less  the  forfeit  that  he  paid 

Than  undishonored  that  his  flag  might  float 

Over  the  towers  of  liberty,  he  made 

His  breast  the  bulwark  and  his  blood  the  moat. 

Obscurely  sacrificed,  his  nameless  tomb, 
Bare  of  the  sculptor's  art,  the  poet's  lines, 

Summer  shall  flush  with  poppy-fields  in  bloom, 
And  Autumn  yellow  with  maturing  vines. 

There  the  grape-pickers  at  their  harvesting 

Shall  lightly  tread  and  load  their  wicker  trays. 

Blessing  his  memory  as  they  toil  and  sing 
In  the  slant  sunshine  of  October  days.  .  .  . 
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I  love  to  think  that  if  my  blood  should  be 
So  privileged  to  sink  where  his  has  sunk, 

I  shall  not  pass  from  Earth  entirely 

But   when   the   banquet   rings,   when   healths    are 
drunk. 

And  faces  that  the  joys  of  living  fill 

Glow  radiant  with  laughter  and  good  cheer, 

In  beaming  cups  some  spark  of  me  shall  still 
Brim  toward  the  lips  that  once  I  held  so  dear. 

So  shall  one  coveting  no  higher  plane 

Than  nature  clothes  in  color  and  flesh  and  tone, 

Even  from  the  grave  put  upward  to  attain 

The  dreams  youth  cherished  and  missed  and  might 
have  known; 

And  that  strong  need  that  strove  unsatisfied 
Toward  earthly  beauty  in  all  forms  it  wore. 

Not  death  itself  shall  utterly  divide 

From  the  beloved  shapes  it  thirsted  for. 

Alas,  how  many  an  adept  for  whose  arms 
Life  held  delicious  oiFerings  perished  here. 

How  many  in  the  prime  of  all  that  charms. 

Crowned  with  all  gifts  that  conquer  and  endear ! 

Honor  them  not  so  much  with  tears  and  flowers. 
But  you  with  whom  the  sweet  fulfilment  lies. 

Where  in  the  anguish  of  atrocious  hours 

Turned  their  last  thoughts  and  closed  their  dying 
eyes. 

Rather  when  music  or  bright  gathering  lays 
Its  tender  spell,  and  joy  is  uppermost, 
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Be  mindful  of  the  men  they  were,  and  raise 
Your  glasses  to  them  in  one  silent  toast. 

Drink  to  them  —  amorous  of  dear  Earth  as  well, 
They  asked  no  tribute  lovelier  than  this  — 

And  in  the  wine  that  ripened  where  they  fell, 
Oh,  frame  your  lips  as  though  it  were  a  kiss. 

North  American  Review  Alan  Seeger 

Deuxieme  Regiment  Etr anger 


RED  PEARLS 

(Heard  in  a  Bevery) 

FIRST    VOICE 

That  you  should  be  here!     Who  could  ever  guess! 

SECOND    VOICE 

Then  you  remember  me,  Columbia? 

FIRST    VOICE 

Yes  — 
Our  friendship,  long  ago,  beside  the  sea! 
But  tell  me,  by  what  sudden  conjury 
Do  you  appear  before  me  like  a  flame. 
You,  from  the  land  of  war.f* 

SECOND    VOICE 

Your  message  came. 

FIRST    VOICE 

Mine? 

SECOND    VOICE 

Yours.     It  reached  me  in  a  bit  of  shell. 
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FIRST    VOICE 

I  sent  no  message. 

SECOND    VOICE 

I  recall  it  well. 
Come  look  upon  my  pearls  is  what  it  said. 

FIRST    VOICE 

Strange !     When  I  clasped  them  on  to-night,  they  shed 

Such  a  soft  lustre  over  me  that  I 

Down  in  my  deepest  heart  said  mistily: 

"  If  he  might  see  them,  see  them  perfect,  white, 

And  know  me  beautiful !     Oh,  if  he  might !  " 

SECOND    VOICE 

And  I  have  come.     And  you  are  beautiful. 

FIRST    VOICE 

See  my  long  rope  of  pearls,  delight  as  cool 

As  after-kisses  of  wild  fluttering  wings ! 

You  —  man  of  space  —  who  seem  to  know  all  things, 

Do  you,  then,  know  its  story? 

SECOND    VOICE 

Yes,  I  know. 

FIRST    VOICE 

How  it  is  but  my  own  elation's  glow? 
How  fortune  upon  fortune  comes  to  me? 

SECOND    VOICE 

I  know.     And  they  are  beautiful  to  see! 

Pearls !    Pearls !     And    how   they    shimmer,   gem   on 

gem! 
Now  let  me  have  a  closer  look  at  them: 
This  round  perfection  is  a  shattered  jaw, 
And  this  a  mangled  brain.     Two  eyes  that  saw 
Are  these  two  pearls,  the  eyes  of  one  I  brothered, 
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Now  living  in  eternal  darkness  smothered. 

This  was  a  forehead.     These  were  powerful  forms, 

These,  sturdy  limbs.     And  this,  that  glows  and  warms. 

This  is  the  bright  supremacy  of  pain. 

A  noble  story, —  gold  and  gold  again 

For  blood  and  blood  and  blood! 

FIRST    VOICE 

I  cannot  listen! 

SECOND    VOICE 

These   three   that   with   your   breathing '  glance   and 

glisten. 
These  are  three  tortured  women. 

FIRST    VOICE 

Hush,  O  hush! 

SECOND    VOICE 

But  look,  they  change,  they  seem  to  overflush. 

FIRST    VOICE 

My  pearls !     My  lovely  pearls !     They  are  turning 

red! 
They  weigh,  they  press!     I  snatch  at  stinging  lead! 

SECOND    VOICE 

Snatch, —  but  they  will  not  move. 

FIRST    VOICE 

What  awful  ban, 
What  spell,  is  on  my  fingers  ?     Help,  help,  man, — 
O  take  them  off! 

SECOND    VOICE 

I  cannot. 

FIRST    VOICE 

Help! 
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SECOND    VOICE 

The  dawn 
Is  breaking  in  your  house.     The  guests  are  gone. 
And  the  last  servant  sleeps  with  sodden  ears. 

FIRST    VOICE 

Help,  some  one,  help  me! 

SECOND    VOICE 

Call, —  but  no  one  hears. 

FIRST    VOICE 

Ah,  man  or  ghost,  they  are  fire  on  fire!     They  bite! 
Have  pity, —  tear  them  off ! 

SECOND    VOICE 

Not  any  might 
May  lift  them,  neither  ghost's  nor  man's  endeavour. 
For  they  must  cling  about  your  neck  forever. 

The  International  Agnes  Lee 


HARVEST-MOON:  1916 

Moon,  slow  rising,  over  the  trembling  sea-rim, 
Moon  of  the  lifted  tides  and  their  folded  burden, 
Look,  look  down;  and  gather  the  blinded  oceans. 
Moon  of  compassion. 

Come,  white  Silence,  over  the  one  sea  pathway: 
Pour  with  hallowing  hands  on  the  surge  and  outcry, 
Silver  flame;  and  over  the  famished  blackness. 
Petals  of  moonlight. 

Once  again,  the  formless  void  of  a  world-wreck 
Gropes  its  way  through  the  echoing  dark  of  chaos; 
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Tide  on  tide,  to  the  calling,  lost  horizons, 
One  in  the  darkness. 

You  that  veil  the  light  of  the  all-beholding. 
Shed  your  tidings  down  to  the  dooms  of  longing, 
Down  to  the  timeless  dark;  and  the  sunken  treasure, 
One  in  the  darkness. 

Touch,  and  harken  —  under  the  shrouding  silver, — 
Rise  and  fall  of  the  heart  of  the  sea  and  its  legions 
All  and  one ;  —  one  with  the  breath  of  the  deathless. 
Rising  and  falling. 

Touch  and  waken,  so,  to  a  far  hereafter. 
Ebb  and  flow,  the  deep,  and  the  dead  in  their  long- 
ing: 
Till  at  last,  on  the  hungering  face  of  the  waters. 
There  shall  be  light. 

{Light  of  Light,  give  us  to  see,  for  their  sake. 
Light  of  Light,  grant  them  eternal  peace; 
And  let  Light  perpetual  shine  upon  them, — 
Light,  everlasting.) 

The  Poetry  Review  of  America 

Josephine  Preston  Peahody 


MALMAISON 


How  the  slates  of  the  roof  sparkle  in  the  sun,  over 
there,  over  there,  beyond  the  high  wall !  How  quietly 
the  Seine  runs  in  loops  and  windings,  over  there,  over 
there,  sliding  through  the  green  countryside!     Like 
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ships  of  the  line,  stately  with  canvas,  the  tall  clouds 
pass  along  the  sky,  over  the  glittering  roof,  over  the 
trees,  over  the  looped  and  curving  river.  A  breeze 
quivers  through  the  linden  trees.  Roses  bloom  at 
MalmaiSon.  Roses  !  Roses !  But  the  road  is  dusty. 
Already  the  Citoyenne  Beauharnais  wearies  of  her 
walk.  Her  skin  is  chalked  and  powdered  with  dust, 
she  smells  dust,  and  behind  the  wall  are  roses !  Roses 
with  smooth  open  petals,  poised  above  rippling  leaves 
.  .  .  Roses  .  .  .  They  have  told  her  so.  The  Cito- 
yenne Beauharnais  shrugs  her  shoulders  and  makes  a 
little  face.  She  must  mend  her  pace  if  she  would  be 
back  in  time  for  dinner.  Roses  indeed!  The  guil- 
lotine more  likely. 

The  tired  clouds  float  over  Malmaison,  and  the  slate 
roof  sparkles  in  the  sun. 


Gallop!  Gallop!  The  General  brooks  no  delay. 
Make  way,  good  people,  and  scatter  out  of  his  path, 
you,  and  your  hens,  and  your  dogs,  and  your  children. 
The  General  is  returned  from  Egypt,  and  is  come  in 
a  caleche  and  four  to  visit  his  new  property.  Throw 
open  the  gates,  you.  Porter  of  Malmaison.  Pull  off 
your  cap,  my  man,  this  is  your  master,  the  husband  of 
Madame.  Faster!  Faster!  A  jerk  and  a  jingle  and 
they  are  arrived,  he  and  she.  Madame  has  red  eyes. 
Fi!  It  is  for  joy  at  her  husband's  return.  Learn 
your  place.  Porter.  A  gentleman  here  for  two 
months.''  Fi!  Fi,  then!  Since  when  have  you  taken 
to  gossiping?  Madame  may  have  a  brother,  I  sup- 
pose. That  —  all  green,  and  red,  and  glitter,  with 
flesh  as  dark  as  ebony  —  that  is  a  slave ;  a  blood- 
thirsty, stabbing,  slashing  heathen,  come  from  the  hot 
countries  to  cure  your  tongue  of  idle  whispering. 
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A  fine  afternoon  it  is,  with  tall  bright  clouds  sail- 
ing over  the  trees. 

"  Bonaparte,  mon  ami,  the  trees  are  golden  like  my 
star,  the  star  I  pinned  to  your  destiny  when  I  mar- 
ried you.  The  gypsy,  you  remember  her  prophecy. 
My  dear  friend,  not  here,  the  servants  are  watching; 
send  them  away,  and  that  flashing  splendour,  Roustan. 
Superb  —  Imperial,  but  .  .  .  My  dear,  your  arm  is 
trembling;  I  faint  to  feel  it  touching  me!  No,  no, 
Bonaparte,  not  that  —  spare  me  that  —  did  we  not 
bury  that  last  night!  You  hurt  me,  my  friend,  you 
are  so  hot  and  strong.  Not  long.  Dear,  no,  thank 
God,  not  long." 

The  looped  river  runs  saffron,  for  the  sun  is  set- 
ting. It  is  getting  dark.  Dark.  Darker.  In  the 
moonlight,  the  slate  roof  shines  palely  milkily  white. 

The  roses  have  faded  at  Malmaison,  nipped  by  the 
frost.  What  need  for  roses  ?  Smooth,  open  petals  — 
her  arms.  Fragrant,  outcurved  petals  —  her  breasts. 
He  rises  like  a  sun  above  her,  stooping  to  touch  the 
petals,  press  them  wider.  Eagles.  Bees.  What  are  they 
to  open  roses !  A  little  shivering  breeze  runs  through 
the  linden  trees,  and  the  tiered  clouds  blow  across  the 
sky  like  ships  of  the  line,  stately  with  canvas. 


The  gates  stand  wide  at  Malmaison,  stand  wide  all 
day.  The  gravel  of  the  avenue  glints  under  the  con- 
tinual rolling  of  wheels.  An  officer  gallops  up  with 
his  sabre  clicking;  a  mameluke  gallops  down  with  his 
charger  kicking.  Valets-de-pied  run  about  in  ones, 
and  twos,  and  groups,  like  swirled  blown  leaves. 
Tramp!  Tramp!  The  guard  is  changing,  and  the 
grenadiers  off  duty  lounge  out  of  sight,  ranging  along 
the  roads  toward  Paris. 
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The  slate  roof  sparkles  in  the  sun,  but  it  sparkles 
milkily,  vaguely,  the  great  glass-houses  put  out  its 
shining.  Glass,  stone  and  onyx  now  for  the  sun's 
mirror.  Much  has  come  to  pass  at  Malmaison.  New 
rocks  and  fountains,  blocks  of  carven  marble;  fluted 
pillars  uprearing  antique  temples,  vases  and  urns  in 
unexpected  places,  bridges  of  stone,  bridges  of  wood, 
arbours  and  statues,  and  a  flood  of  flowers  everywhere, 
new  flowers,  rare  flowers,  parterre  after  parterre  of 
flowers.  Indeed,  the  roses  bloom  at  Malmaison.  It 
is  youth,  youth  untrammeled  and  advancing,  trun- 
dling a  country  ahead  of  it  as  though  it  were  a  hoop. 
Laughter,  and  spur  j  anglings  in  tesselated  vestibules. 
Tripping  of  clocked  and  embroidered  stockings  in 
little  low-heeled  shoes  over  smooth  grassplots.  India 
muslins  spangled  with  silver  patterns  slide  through 
trees  —  mingle  —  separate  —  white  day-fireflies  flash- 
ing moon-brilliance  in  the  shade  of  foliage. 

"  The  kangaroos !  I  vow.  Captain,  I  must  see  the 
kangaroos." 

"  As  you  please,  dear  Lady,  but  I  recommend  the 
shady  linden  alley  and  feeding  the  cockatoos." 

"  They  say  that  Madame  Bonaparte's  breed  of 
sheep  is  the  best  in  all  France." 

"  And,  oh,  have  you  seen  the  enchanting  little  cedar 
she  planted  when  the  First  Consul  sent  home  the  news 
of  the  victory  of  Marengo.^  " 

Picking,  choosing,  the  chattering  company  flits  to 
and  fro.  Over  the  trees  the  great  clouds  go,  tiered, 
stately,  like  ships  of  the  line  bright  with  canvas. 

Prisoner's-base,  and  its  swooping,  veering,  racing, 
giggling,  bumping.  The  First  Consul  runs  plump 
into  M.  de  Beauharnais  and  falls.  But  he  picks  him- 
self up  smartly,  and  starts  after  M.  Isabey.  Too 
late,  M.  Le  Premier  Consul,  Madamoiselle  Hortense 
is  out  after  you.     Quickly,  my  dear  Sir!     Stir  your 
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short  legs,  she  is  swift  and  eager,  and  as  graceful  as 
her  mother.  She  is  there,  that  other,  playing  too,  but 
lightly,  warily,  bearing  herself  with  care,  rather  float- 
ing out  upon  the  air  than  running,  never  far  from 
goal.  She  is  there,  borne  up  above  her  guests  as 
something  indefinably  fair,  a  rose  above  periwinkles. 
A  blow  rose,  smooth  as  satin,  reflexed,  one  loosened 
petal  hanging  back  and  down.  A  rose  that  undulates 
languorously  as  the  breeze  takes  it,  resting  upon  its 
leaves  in  a  faintness  of  perfume. 

There  are  rumours  about  the  First  Consul.  Mal- 
maison  is  full- of  women,  and  Paris  is  only  two  leagues 
distant.  Madame  Bonaparte  stands  on  the  wooden 
bridge  at  sunset,  and  watches  a  black  swan  pushing 
the  pink  and  silver  water  in  front  of  him  as  he  swims, 
crinkling  its  smoothness  into  pleats  of  changing  colour 
with  his  breast.  Madame  Bonaparte  presses  against 
the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  and  the  crushed  roses  at  her 
belt  melt,  petal  by  petal,  into  the  pink  water. 


A  vile  day.  Porter.  But  keep  your  wits  about  you. 
The  Empress  will  soon  be  here.  Queer,  without  the 
Emperor!  It  is  indeed,  but  best  not  consider  that. 
Scratch  your  head  and  prick  up  your  ears.  Divorce 
is  not  for  you  to  debate  about.  She  is  late?  Ah, 
well,  the  roads  are  muddy.  The  rain  spears  are  as 
sharp  as  whetted  knives.  They  dart  down  and  down, 
edged  and  shining.  Clop-trop!  Clop-trop!  A  car- 
riage grows  out  of  the  mist.  Hist,  Porter.  You  can 
keep  on  your  hat.  It  is  only  Her  Majesty's  dogs  and 
her  parrot.  Clop-trop!  The  Ladies  in  Waiting, 
Porter.  Clop-trop!  It  is  Her  Majesty.  At  least, 
I  suppose  it  is,  but  the  blinds  are  drawn. 

"  In  all  the  years  I  have  served  Her  Majesty  she 
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never  before  passed  the  gate  without  giving  me  a 
smUe!" 

"  You're  a  droll  fellow,  to  expect  the  Empress  to 
put  out  her  head  in  the  pouring  rain  and  salute  you. 
She  has  affairs  of  her  own  to  think  about." 

Clang  the  gate,  no  need  for  further  waiting,  no- 
body else  will  be  coming  to  Malmaison  tonight. 

White  under  her  veil,  drained  and  shaking,  the 
woman  crosses  the  antechamber.  Empress !  Em- 
press! Foolish  splendour,  perished  to  dust.  Ashes 
of  roses,  ashes  of  youth.     Empress  forsooth! 

Over  the  glass  domes  of  the  hot-houses  drenches 
the  rain.  Behind  her  a  clock  ticks  —  ticks  again. 
The  sound  knocks  upon  her  thought  with  the  echoing 
shudder  of  hollow  vases.  She  places  her  hands  on 
her  ears,  but  the  minutes  pass,  knocking.  Tears  ia 
Malmaison.  And  years  to  come  each  knocking  by, 
minute  after  minute.  Years,  many  years,  and  tears, 
and  cold  pouring  rain. 

"  I  feel  as  though  I  had  died,  and  the  only  sensa- 
tion I  have  is  that  I  am  no  more." 

Rain!     Heavy,  thudding  rain! 


The  roses  bloom  at  Malmaison.  And  not  only 
roses.  Tulips,  myrtles,  geraniums,  camellias,  rhodo- 
dendrons, dahlias,  double  hyacinths.  All  the  year 
through,  under  glass,  under  the  sky,  flowers  bud,  ex- 
pand, die,  and  give  way  to  others,  always  others. 
From  distant  countries  they  have  been  brought,  and 
taught  to  live  in  the  cool  temperateness  of  France. 
There  is  the  Bonapartea  from  Peru;  the  Napoleone 
Imperiale;  the  Josephinia  Imperatrix,  a  pearl-white 
flower,  purple-shadowed,  the  calix  pricked  out  with 
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crimson  points.  Malmaison  wears  its  flowers  as  a 
lady  wears  her  gems,  flauntingly,  assertively.  Mal- 
maison decks  herself  to  hide  the  hollow  within. 

The  glass-houses  grow  and  grow  and  every  year 
fling  up  hotter  reflexions  to  the  sailing  sun. 

The  cost  runs  into  millions,  but  a  woman  must  have 
something  to  console  herself  for  a  broken  heart.  One 
can  play  backgammon  and  patience,  and  then  patience 
and  backgammon,  and  stake  gold  Napoleons  on  each 
game  won.  Sport  truly!  It  is  an  unruly  spirit 
which  could  ask  better.  With  her  jewels,  her  laces, 
her  shawls;  her  two  hundred  and  twenty  dresses,  her 
fichus,  her  veils;  her  pictures,  her  busts,  her  birds. 
It  is  absurd  that  she  cannot  be  happy.  The  Em- 
peror smarts  under  the  thought  of  her  ingratitude. 
What  could  he  do  more?  And  yet  she  spends,  spends 
as  never  before.  It  is  ridiculous.  Can  she  not  enjoy 
life  at  a  smaller  figure.''  Was  ever  monarch  plagued 
with  so  extravagant  an  ex-wife?  She  owes  her  choco- 
late-merchant, her  candle-merchant,  her  sweetmeat 
purveyor;  her  grocer,  her  butcher,  her  poulterer;  her 
architect,  and  the  shopkeeper  who  sells  her  rouge; 
her  perfumer,  her  dressmaker,  her  merchant  of  shoes. 
She  owes  for  fans,  plants,  engravings,  and  chairs. 
She  owes  masons  and  carpenters,  vintners,  lingeres. 
The  lady's  aff'airs  are  in  sad  confusion. 

And  why?     Why? 

Can  a  river  flow  when  the  spring  is  dry? 

Night.  The  Empress  sits  alone,  and  the  clock 
ticks,  one  after  one.  The  clock  nicks  off"  the  edges 
of  her  life.  She  is  chipped  like  an  old  bit  of  china; 
she  is  frayed  like  a  garment  of  last  year's  wearing. 
She  is  soft,  crinkled,  like  a  fading  rose.  And  each 
minute  flows  by  brushing  against  her,  shearing  off 
another    and   another   petal.     The   Empress   crushes 
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her  breasts  with  her  hands,  and  weeps.  And  the  tall 
clouds  sail  over  Malmaison  like  a  procession  of  stately 
ships  bound  for  the  moon. 

Scarlet,  clear-blue,  purple  epauletted  with  gold.  It 
is  a  parade  of  soldiers  sweeping  up  the  avenue. 
Eight  horses,  eight  Imperial  harnesses,  four  capari- 
soned postillions,  a  carriage  with  the  Emperor's  arms 
on  the  panels.  Ho,  Porter,  pop  out  your  eyes,  and 
no  wonder.  Where  else  under  the  Heavens  could  you 
see  such  splendour! 

They  sit  on  a  stone  seat.  The  little  man  in  the 
green  coat  of  a  colonel  of  Chasseurs,  and  the  lady, 
beautiful  as  a  satin  seedpod,  and  as  pale.  The  house 
has  memories.  The  satin  seedpod  holds  his  germs  of 
Empire.  We  will  stay  here,  under  the  blue  sky  and 
the  turreted  white  clouds.  She  draws  him;  he  feels 
her  faded  loveliness  urge  him  to  replenish  it.  Her 
soft  transparent  texture  woos  his  nervous  fingering. 
He  speaks  to  her  of  debts,  of  resignation;  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  his ;  he  promises  that  she  shall  see  the  King 
of  Rome;  he  says  some  harsh  things  and  some  pleas- 
ant. But  she  is  there,  close  to  him,  rose  toned  to 
amber,  white  shot  with  violet,  pungent  to  his  nostrils 
as  embalmed  rose-leaves  in  a  twilit  room. 

Suddenly  the  Emperor  calls  his  carriage  and  rolls 
away  across  the  looping  Seine. 


Crystal-blue  brightness  over  the  glass-houses. 
Crystal-blue  streaks  and  ripples  over  the  lake.  A 
macaw  on  a  gilded  perch  screams;  they  have  forgot- 
ten to  take  out  his  dinner.  The  windows  shake. 
Boom!  Boom!  It  is  the  rumbling  of  Prussian  can- 
non   beyond     Pecq.     Roses     bloom    at     Malmaison. 
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Hoses!  Roses!  Swimming  above  their  leaves,  rot- 
ting beneath  them.  Fallen  flowers  strew  the  unraked 
walks.  Fallen  flowers  for  a  fallen  Emperor!  The 
General  in  charge  of  him  draws  back  and  watches. 
Snatches  of  music  —  snarling,  sneering  music  of  bag- 
pipes. They  say  a  Scotch  regiment  is  besieging  St. 
Denis.  The  Emperor  wipes  his  face,  or  is  it  his 
eyes.''  His  tired  eyes  which  see  nowhere  the  grace 
they  long  for.  Josephine!  Somebody  asks  him  a 
question,  he  does  not  answer,  somebody  else  does  that. 
There  are  voices,  but  one  voice  he  does  not  hear,  and 
yet  he  hears  it  all  the  time.  Josephine!  The  Em- 
peror puts  up  his  hand  to  screen  his  face.  The  white 
light  of  a  bright  cloud  spears  sharply  through  the 
linden  trees.  "  Vive  I'Empereur ! "  There  are 
troops  passing  beyond  the  wall,  troops  which  sing 
and  call.  Boom!  A  pink  rose  is  jarred  ofi"  its  stem 
and  falls  at  the  Emperor's  feet. 

"  Very   well.     I    go."     Where !     Does    it   matter  ? 

There    is    no    sword    to    clatter.     Nothing    but    soft 

brushing  gravel  and  a  gate  which  shuts  with  a  click. 

"  Quick,  fellow,  don't  spare  your  horses." 

A  whip  cracks,  wheels  turn,  why  burn  one's  eyes 

following  a  fleck  of  dust. 


Over  the  slate  roof  tall  clouds,  like  ships  of  the 
line,  pass  along  the  sky.  The  glass-houses  glitter 
splotchily,  for  many  of  their  lights  are  broken. 
Roses  bloom,  fiery  cinders  quenching  under  damp 
weeds.  Wreckage  and  misery,  and  a  trailing  of  petty 
deeds  smearing  over  old  recollections. 

The  musty  rooms  are  empty  and  their  shutters  are 
closed,  only  in  the  gallery  there  is  a  stuffed  black 
swan,  covered  with  dust.  When  you  touch  it  the 
feathers    come   off   and   float   softly   to   the   ground. 
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Through  a  chink  in  the  shutters  one  can  see  the  stately 
clouds  crossing  the  sky  toward  the  Roman  arches  of 
the  Marley  Aqueduct. 

The  Little  Review.  Amy  Lowell. 


VIVE  LA  FRANCE! 

Franceline  rose  in  the  dawning  gray. 

And  her  heart  would  dance  though  she  knelt  to  pray, 

For  her  man  Michel  had  holiday, 

Fighting  for  France. 

She  offered  her  prayer  by  the  cradle-side. 
And  with  baby  palms  folded  in  hers  she  cried: 
"If  I  have  but  one  prayer,  dear,  crucified 
Christ  —  save    France ! 

"  But  if  I  have  two,  then,  by  Mary's  grace. 
Carry  me  safe  to  the  meeting-place, 
Let  me  look  once  again  on  my  dear  love's  fac^ 
Save  him  for  France !  " 

She  crooned  to  her  boy:     "  Oh,  how  glad  he'll  be. 
Little  three-months  old,  to  set  eyes  on  thee ! 
For,  '  Rather  than  gold,  would  I  give,'  wrote  he, 
'  A  son  to  France.' 

"  Come,  now,  be  good,  little  stray  sauterelle. 
For  we're  going  by-by  to  thy  papa  Michel, 
But  I'll  not  say  where  for  fear  thou  wilt  tell. 
Little   pigeon  of  France! 

"  Six  days'  leave  and  a  year  between ! 

But  what  would  you  have?     In  six  days  clean, 
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Heaven  was  made,"  said  Franceline, 
"  Heaven  and  France." 

She  came  to  the  town  of  the  nameless  name, 
To  the  marching  troops  in  the  street  she  came. 
And  she  held  high  her  boy  like  a  taper  flame 
Burning  for  France. 

Fresh  from  the  trenches  and  gray  with  grime, 
Silent  they  march  like  a  pantomime; 
"  But  what  need  of  music }     My  heart  beats  time  — 
Vive  la  France !  " 

His  regiment  comes.     Oh,  then  where  is  he? 
"  There  is  dust  in  my  eyes,  for  I  cannot  see, — 
Is  that  my  Michel  to  the  right  of  thee. 
Soldier  of  France .''  " 

Then  out  of  the  ranks  a  comrade  fell, — 
"  Yesterday  — 'twas  a  splinter  of  shell  — 
And  he  whispered  thy  name,  did  thy  poor  Michel, 
Dying  for  France." 

The  tread  of  the  troops  on  the  pavement  throbbed 
Like  a  woman's  heart  of  its  last  joy  robbed, 
As  she  lifted  her  boy  to  the  flag,  and  sobbed : 
"  Vive  la  France !  " 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Charlotte  Holmes  Crawford. 


SONNETS 


EDITH    CAVELL 

The  world  hath  its  own  dead ;  great  motions  start 
In  human  breasts,  and  make  for  them  a  place 
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In  that  hushed  sanctuary  of  the  race 
Where  every  day  men  come,  kneel,  and  depart. 
Of  them,  O  English  nurse,  henceforth  thou  art, 
A  name  to  pray  on,  and  to  all  a  face 
Of  household  consecration;  such  His  grace 
Whose  universal  dwelling  is  the  heart, 

O  gentle  hands  that  soothed  the  soldier's  brovs^. 
And  knew  no  service  save  of  Christ  the  Lord! 
Thy  country  now  is  all  humanity! 

How  like  a  flower  thy  womanhood  doth  show 
In  the  harsh  scything  of  the  German  sword. 
And  beautifies  the  world  that  saw  it  die ! 


Picquart,  no  brighter  name  on  times  to  be 
Thy  country  raises,  nor  all  Europe  vaunts. 
Thou  star  of  honor  on  the  breast  of  France, 

Soldier  of  justice;  all  men  honor  thee 

Who  to  false  honor  would'st  not  bow  the  knee. 
Nor  parley  with  the  time's  intolerance; 
Thou  art  of  those  to  whom  the  whole  world  grants 

The  meed  of  universal  memory. 

Loyal  to  more  than  to  thy  sabre  vows. 

Kissed  on  the  sword  and  hallowed  oft  with  blood; 

True  to  thy  land's  ideal  of  equal  laws ; 

Champion  of  human  rights ;  about  thy  brows. 

Thy  battles  done,  how  fair  thy  laurels  bud, 
Thou  lying  dead,  a  victor  in  man's  cause ! 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

George  Edward  Woodherry. 
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AMERICA  AND  FRANCE 

In  Memory  of  the  American  Volmiteers  Fallen  for  France 

I 

Ay,  it  is  fitting  on  this  holiday. 

Commemorative  of  our  soldier  dead. 

When,  with  sweet  flowers  of  our  New  England  May 

Hiding  the  lichened  stone  by  fifty  years  made  gray. 

Their  graves  in  every  town  are  garlanded. 

That  pious  tribute  should  be  given  too 

To  our  intrepid  few 

Obscurely  fallen  here  beyond  the  seas. 

Those  to  preserve  their  country's  greatness  died; 

But  by  the  death  of  these 

Something  that  we  can  look  upon  with  pride 

Has  been  achieved,  nor  wholly  unreplied 

Can  sneerers  triumph  in  the  charge  they  make 

That  from  a  war  where  Freedom  was  at  stake 

America  withheld  and,  daunted,  stood  aside. 


Be  they  remembered  here  with  each  reviving  spring, 
Not  only  that  in  May,  when  life  is  loveliest. 
Around  Neuville-Saint-Vaast  and  the  disputed  crest 
Of  Vimy,  they,  superb,  unfaltering. 
In  that  fine  onslaught  that  no  fire  could  halt. 
Parted  impetuous  to  their  first  assault; 
But  that  they  brought  fresh  hearts  and  springlike  too 
To  that  high  mission,  and  'tis  meet  to  strew 
With  twigs  of  lilac  and  spring's  earliest  rose 
The  cenotaph  of  those 

Who  in  the  cause  that  history  most  endears 
Fell  in  the  sunny  mom  and  flower  of  their  young 
years. 

Ill 
Yet  sought  they  neither  recompense  nor  praise. 
Nor  to  be  mentioned  in  another  breath 
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Than  their  blue  coated  comrades  whose  great  days 
It  was  their  pride  to  share,  ay!  share  even  to  the 

death. 
Nay,  rather,  France,  to  you  they  rendered  thanks 
(Seeing  they  came  for  honor,  not  for  gain). 
Who,  opening  to  them  your  glorious  ranks. 
Gave  them  that  grand  occasion  to  excel. 
That  chance  to  live  the  life  most  free  from  stain 
And  that  rare  privilege  of  dying  well. 


0  friends!     I  know  not  since  that  war  began 
From  which  no  people  nobly  stands  aloof 
If  in  all  moments  we  have  given  proof 

Of  virtues  that  were  thought  American. 

1  know  not  if  in  all  things  done  and  said 
All  has  been  well  and  good, 

Or  if  each  one  of  us  can  hold  his  head 

As  proudly  as  he  should. 

Or,  from  the  pattern  of  those  mighty  dead 

Whose  shades  our  country  venerates  today. 

If   we've   not   somewhat   fallen   and   somewhat   gone 

astray. 
But  you  to  whom  our  land's  good  name  is  dear, 
If  there  be  any  here 

Who  wonder  if  her  manhood  be  decreased. 
Relaxed  its  sinews  and  its  blood  less  red 
Than  that  at  Shiloh  and  Antietam  shed. 
Be  proud  of  these,  have  joy  in  this  at  least. 
And  cry:  "  Now  heaven  be  praised 
That  in  that  hour  which  most  imperilled  her. 
Menaced  her  liberty  who  foremost  raised 
Europe's  bright  flag  of  freedom,  some  there  were 
Who,  not  unmindful  of  the  antique  debt. 
Came  back  the  generous  path  of  Lafayette; 
And  when  of  a  most  formidable  foe 
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She  checked  each  onset,  arduous  to  stem  — 

Foiled  and  frustrated  them  — 

On  those  red  fields  where  blow  with  furious  blow 

Was  countered,  whether  the  gigantic  fray 

Rolled  by  the  Meuse  or  at  the  Bois  Sabot, 

Accents  of  ours  were  in  the  fierce  melee ; 

And  on  those  furthest  rims  of  hallowed  ground 

Where  the  forlorn,  the  gallant  charge  expires, 

When  the  slain  biigler  has  long  ceased  to  sound. 

And  on  the  tangled  wires 

The  last  wild  rally  staggers,  crumbles,  stops. 

Withered  beneath  the  shrapnel's  iron  showers; 

Now  heaven  be  thanked,  we  gave  a  few  brave  drops, 

Now  heaven  be  thanked,  a  few  brave  drops  were  ours ! 


There,  holding  still  in  frozen  steadfastness 
Their  bayonets  toward  the  beckoning  frontiers. 
They  lie  —  our  comrades  —  lie  among  their  peers. 
Clad  in  the  glory  of  fallen  warriors. 
Grim  clusters  under  thorny  trellises. 
Dry,  furthest  foam  upon  diastrous  shores. 
Leaves  that  made  last  year  beautiful,  still  strewn 
Even  as  they  fell,  unchanged,  beneath  the  changing 

moon. 
And  earth  in  her  divine  indifference 
Rolls  on,  and  many  paltry  things  and  mean 
Prate  to  be  heard  and  caper  to  be  seen. 
But  they  are  silent,  calm;  their  eloquence 
Is  that  incomparable  attitude; 
No  human  presences  their  witness  are. 
But  summer  clouds  and  sunset  crimson  hued. 
And  showers  and  night  winds  and  the  northern  star. 
Nay,  even  our  salutations  seem  profane. 
Opposed  to  their  Elysian  quietude; 
Our  salutations  calling  from  afar. 
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From  our  ignobler  plane 

And  undistinction  of  our  lesser  parts: 

Hail,   brothers,   and   farewell;   you   are   twice   blest, 

braye  hearts. 
Double  your  glory  is  who  perished  thus. 
For  you  have  died  for  France  and  vindicated  us ! 

New  York  Sun.  Alan  Seeger. 


TO  A  DEAD  SOLDIER 

Though  all  the  primrose  paths  of  morning  called 
Your  feet  to  follow  them,  and  all  the  winds 

Of  all  the  hills  of  earth,  with  plucking  hands 

Wooed  you  to  slopes  that  shone  like  emerald. 

You  might  not  go.     The  thin  green  grass  that  binds 

Your  feet  had  Earth  and  Death  to  forge  its  bands. 

The  rain's  wet  kiss  is  on  your  lips,  where  lay 
Once  the  live  pulses  of  a  woman's  soul; 

Your  eyes  give  back  unto  the  quiet  sky 

Only  the  sheen  of  stars,  the  glare  of  day. 
Or  darkness  when  the  kindly  shadows  roll 

Up  from  the  sea  to  hide  you  where  you  lie. 

No  woman's  whisper  holds  your  strong  heart  spent 
And  breathless.     All  the  silver  horns  that  blew 

While   legions  cheered,  are   still.     These  things   are 
done. 

But  these  you  have:  a  death  for  monument. 
And  peace  you  died  to  buy,  and  after  you 

The  laughing  play  of  children  in  the  sun. 

The  Eliot  Literary  Magazine. 

Kendall  Harrison. 
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A  DOG 

So,  back  again? 

—  And  is  your  errand  done, 
Unfailing  one? 

How  quick  the  gray  world,  at  your  morning  look. 
Turns  wonder-book ! 
Come  in, —  O  guard  and  guest. 
Come,  O  you  breathless  from  a  life-long  quest ;  — 
Search  here  my  heart;  and  if  a  comfort  be. 
Ah,  comfort  me! 
You  eloquent  one,  you  best 
Of  all  diviners,  so  to  trace 
The  weather-gleams  upon  a  face ; 
With  wordless,  querying  paw. 
Adventuring  the  law! 
You  shaggy  Loveliness, 

What  call  was  it  ?  —  What  dream  beyond  a  guess. 
Lured  you,  gray  ages  back. 
From  that  lone  bivouac 
Of  the  wild  pack  ?  — 

Was  it  your  need  ?  —  Or  ours,  the  calling  trail 
Of  faith  that  should  not  fail?  — 
Of  hope  dim  understood  ?  — 
That  you  should  follow  our  poor  humanhood. 
Only  because  you  would! 
To  search  and  circle, —  follow  and  outstrip. 
Men  and  their  fellowship; 
And  keep  your  heart  no  less. 
Your  back-and-forth  of  hope  and  wistfulness. 
Through  all  world-weathers  and  against  all  odds! 
Can  you  forgive  us,  now, — 
Your  fallen  gods? 

The  Poetry  Review  of  America. 

Josephine  Preston  Peahody. 
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1777 

I THE    TRUMPET-VINE    ARBOR 

The  throats  of  the  little  red  trumpet-flowers  are  wide 

open, 
And  the  clangor  of  brass  beats  against  the  hot  sun- 

light. 
They  bray  and  blare  at  the  burning  sky. 
Red !  Red !  Coarse  notes  of  red. 
Trumpeted  at  the  blue  sky. 
In  long  streaks  of  sound,  molten  metal. 
The  vine  declares  itself. 

Clang !  —  from  its  red  and  yellow  trumpets ; 
Clang !  —  from  its  long,  nasal  trumpets. 
Splitting  the  sunlight  into  ribbons,  tattered  and  shot 

with  noise. 
I  sit  in  the  cool  arbor,  in  a  green  and  gold  twilight. 
It  is  very  still,  for  I  cannot  hear  the  trumpets, 
I  only  know  that  they  are  red  and  open. 
And  that  the  sun  above  the  arbor  shakes  with  heat. 
My  quill  is  newly  mended. 
And  makes  fine-drawn  lines  with  its  point. 
Down  the  long  white  paper  it  makes  little  lines, 
Just  lines  —  up  —  down  —  criss-cross. 
My  heart  is  strained  out  at  the  pin-point  of  my  quill; 
It  is  thin  and  writhing  like  the  marks  of  the  pen. 
My  hand  marches  to  a  squeaky  tune. 
It  marches  down  the  paper  to  a  squealing  of  fifes. 
My  pen  and  the  trumpet-flowers. 
And  Washington's  armies  away  over  the  smoke-tree 

to  the  southwest. 
"  Yankee  Doodle,"  my  darling!     It  is  you  against  the 

British, 
Marching  in  your  ragged  shoes  to  batter  down  King 

George. 
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What  have  you  got  in  your  hat?     Not  a  feather,  I 

wager. 
Just  a  hay-straw,  for  it  is  the  harvest  you  are  fighting 

for. 
Hay  in  your  hat,  and  the  whites  of  their  eyes  for  a 

target ! 
Like  Bunker  Hill,  two  years  ago,  when  I  watched  all 

day  from  the  housetop, 
Through  Father's  spy-glass, 
The  red  city,  and  the  blue,  bright  water. 
And  puffs  of  smoke  which  you  made. 
Twenty  miles  away. 
Round  by  Cambridge,  or  over  the  Neck, 
But  the  smoke  was  white  —  white ! 
To-day  the  trumpet-flowers  are  red  —  red  — 
And  I  cannot  see  you  fighting; 
But  old  Mr.  Dimond  has  fled  to  Canada, 
And  Myra  sings  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  at  her  milking. 

The  red  throats  of  the  trumpets  bray  and  clang  in 
the  sunshine, 
And  the  smoke-tree  puffs  dun  blossoms  into  the  blue 
air. 


II THE    CITY    OF    FALLING    LEAVES 

Leaves  fall. 
Brown  leaves. 

Yellow  leaves  streaked  with  brown. 
They  fall. 
Flutter, 
Fall  again. 
The  brown  leaves. 
And  the  streaked  yellow  leaves. 
Loosen  on  their  branches 
And  drift  slowly  downwards. 
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One, 

One,  two,  three. 

One,  two,  five. 

All  Venice  is  a  falling  of  autumn  leaves  — 

Brown, 

And  yellow  streaked  with  brown. 

"  That  sonnet,  Abate, 
Beautiful, 

I  am  quite  exhausted  by  it. 
Your  phrases  turn  about  my  heart. 
And  stifle  me  to  swooning. 
Open  the  window,  I  beg. 

Lord!     What  a  strumming  of  fiddles  and  mandolins! 
'Tis  really  a  shame  to  stop  indoors. 
Call  my  maid,  or  I  will  make  you  lace  me  yourself. 
Fie,  how  hot  it  is,  not  a  breath  of  air ! 
See  how  straight  the  leaves  are  falling. 
Marianna,  I  will  have  the  yellow  satin  caught  up  with 

silver  fringe. 
It  peeps  out  delightfully  from  under  a  mantle. 
Am  I  well  painted  to-day,  caro  Abate  mio? 
You  will  be  proud  of  me  at  the  Ridotto,  hey? 
Proud  of  being  cavaliere  servente  to  such  a  lady?" 
"  Can  you  doubt  it,  bellissima  Contessa? 
A  pinch  more  rouge  on  the  right  cheek. 
And  Venus  herself  shines  less  .  .  ." 
"  You  bore  me,  Abate, 
I  vow  I  must  change  you! 
A  letter,  Achmet? 

Run  and  look  out  of  the  window.  Abate. 
I  will  read  my  letter  in  peace." 

The  little  black  slave  with  the  yellow  satin  turban 
Gazes  at  his  mistress  with  strained  eyes. 
His  yellow  turban  and  black  skin 
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Are  gorgeous  —  barbaric. 

The  yellow  satin  dress  with  its  silver  flashings 

Lies  on  a  chair, 

Beside  a  black  mantle  and  a  black  mask. 

Yellow  and  black, 

Gorgeous  —  barbaric. 

The  lady  reads  her  letter. 

And  the  leaves  drift  slowly 

Past  the  long  windows. 

"  How  silly  you  look,  my  dear  Abate, 

With  that  great  brown  leaf  in  your  wig. 

Pluck  it  ojBT,  I  beg  you. 

Or  I  shall  die  of  laughing." 

A  yellow  wall, 
Aflare  in  the  sunlight. 
Chequered  with  shadows  — 
Shadows  of  vine-leaves. 
Shadows  of  masks. 

Masks  coming,  printing  themselves  for  an  instant. 
Then  passing  on. 

More  masks  always  replacing  them. 
Masks  with  tricorns  and  rapiers  sticking  out  behind 
Pursuing  masks  with  veils  and  high  heels. 
The  sunlight  shining  under  their  insteps. 
One, 

One,  two. 
One,  two,  three. 

There  is  a  thronging  of  shadows  on  the  hot  wall, 
Filigreed  at  the  top  with  moving  leaves. 
Yellow  sunlight  and  black  shadows. 
Yellow  and  black, 
Gorgeous  —  barbaric. 
Two  masks  stand  together. 

And  the  shadow  of  a  leaf  falls  through  them. 
Marking  the  wall  where  they  are  not. 
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From  hat-tip  to  shoulder-tip. 

From  elbow  to  sword-hilt. 

The  leaf  falls. 

The  shadows  mingle. 

Blur  together. 

Slide  along  the  wall  and  disappear. 

Gold  of  mosaics  and  candles. 
And  night-blackness  lurking  in  the  ceiling  beams. 
Saint  Mark's  glitters  with  flames  and  reflections. 
A  cloak  brushes  aside. 
And  the  yellow  of  satin 

Licks  out  over  the  colored  inlays  of  the  pavement. 
Under  the  gold  crucifixes 
There  is  a  meeting  of  hands 
Reaching  from  black  mantles. 
Sighing  embraces,  bold  investigations. 
Hide  in  confessionals. 
Sheltered  by  the  shuffling  of  feet. 
Gorgeous  —  barbaric 
In  its  mail  of  jewels  and  gold. 
Saint    Mark's    looks    down    at   the    swarm    of    black 

masks ; 
And  outside  in  the  palace  gardens  brown  leaves  fall. 
Flutter, 
Fall. 
Brown, 
And  yellow  streaked  with  brown. 

Blue-black  the  sky  over  Venice, 
With  a  pricking  of  yellow  stars. 
There  is  no  moon, 

And  the  waves  push  darkly  against  the  prow 
Of  the  gondola, 
Coming  from  Malamocco 
And  streaming  toward  Venice. 
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It  is  black  under  the  gondola  hood. 

But  the  yellow  of  a  satin  dress 

Glares  out  like  the  eye  of  a  watching  tiger. 

Yellow  compassed  about  with  darkness^ 

Yellow  and  black. 

Gorgeous  —  barbaric. 

The  boatman  sings, 

It  is  Tasso  that  he  sings; 

The  lovers  seek  each  other  beneath  their  mantles. 

And   the  gondola  drifts   over   the   lagoon,  aslant  to 

the  coming  dawn. 
But  at  Malamocco  in  front. 
In  Venice  behind. 
Fall  the  leaves. 
Brown, 

And  yellow  streaked  with  brown. 
They  fall. 
Flutter, 
Fall. 

Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse  Amy  Lowell 


TO  SIGURD 

Not  one  blithe  leap  of  welcome? 

Can  you  lie 
Under  this  woodland  mould. 
More  still 

Than  broken  daffodil. 
When  I, 

Home  from  too  long  a  roving, 
Come  up  the  silent  hill.'' 
Dear,  wistful  eyes. 
White  ruff  and  windy  gold 
Of  collie  coat  so  oft  caressed. 
Not  one  quick  thrill 
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In  snowy  breast, 

One  spring  of  jubilant  surprise. 

One  ecstasy  of  loving? 

Are  all  our  frolics  ended?     Never  more 

Those  royal  romps  of  old. 

When  one. 

Playfellow  of  the  sun. 

Would  pour 

Adventures  and  romances 

Into  a  morning  run; 

OfF  and  away, 

A  flying  glint  of  gold. 

Startling  to  wing  a  husky  choir 

Of  crows  whose  dun 

Shadows  would  tire 

Even  that  wild  speed?     Unscared  to-day 

They  hold  their  weird  seances. 

Ever  you  dreamed,  legs  twitching,  you  would  catch 

A  crow,  O  leaper  bold. 

Next  time, 

Or  chase  to  branch  sublime 

That  batch 

Of  squirrels  daring  capture 

In  saucy  pantomime; 

Till  one  spring  dawn, 

Resting  amid  the  gold 

Of  crocuses.  Death  stole  on  you 

From  that  far  clime 

Where  dreams  come  true, 

And  left  upon  the  starry  lawn 

Your  form  without  your  rapture. 

And  was  Death's  whistle  then  so  wondrous  sweet 
Across  the  glimmering  wold 
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That  you 

Would  trustfully  pursue 

Strange  feet? 

When  I  was  gone,  each  morrow 

You  sought  our  old  haunts  through. 

Slower  to  play. 

Drooping  in  faded  gold; 

Now  it  is  mine  to  grieve  and  miss 

My  comrade   true 

Who  used  to  kiss 

With  eager  tongue  such  tears  away. 

Coaxing  a  smile  from  sorrow. 

I  know  not  what  life  is,  nor  what  is  death. 

Nor  how  vast  Heaven  may  hold 

All  this 

Earth-beauty  and  earth-bliss. 

Christ  saith 

That  not  a  sparrow  falleth 

—  O  songs  of  sparrow  faith !  — 

But  God  is  there. 

May  not  a  leap  of  gold 

Yet  greet  me  on  some  gladder  hill, 

A  shining  wraith. 

Rejoicing  still. 

As  in  those  hours  we  found  so  fair. 

To  follow  where  love  calleth.'' 

Scribner's  Magazine  Katharine  Lee  Bates 


MATER  DOLOROSA 

O  clinging  hands,  and  eyes  where  sleep  has  set 

Her  seal  of  peace,  go  not  from  me  so  soon. 
O  little  feet,  take  not  the  pathway  yet; 
The  dust  of  other  feet  with  tears  is  wet, 
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And  Sorrow  wanders  there  with  slow  regret; 
O  eager  feet,  take  not  the  path  so  soon. 

Take  it  not  yet,  for  death  is  at  the  end. 
And  kingly  death  will  wait  until  you  come. 

Full  soon  the  feet  of  youth  will  pass  the  bend. 

The  eyes  will  see  where  followed  footsteps  wend. 

Go  not  so  soon,  though  death  be  found  a  friend  j, 
For  kingly  death  will  wait  until  you  come. 

Harper's  Magazine  Louis   V.  Ledouar 


LAMENT 

He  is  gone  with  his  blue  eyes. 
Whom  I  love  most, — 
Gone  among  the  cliffs  and  fog 
On  a  far  coast, — 

He  who  scatters  wit  and  pride 
From  his  keen  tongue, 
He  who  finds  himself  so  deep 
And  is  so  young;  — 

He  whose  joy  is  in  sweet  words 
And  kindliness, — 

Whom  old  men  love,   and  little  boys 
No  whit  the  less.  .  .  . 

Rooms  are  silent  that  were  glad 
Seven  days  ago. 
I  can  feel  across  my  heart 
The  great  tides  flow. 


Love,  the  blind  importunate. 
Craves  touch  and  sight; 
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Briefly  parting,  feels  and  fears 
Eternal  night. 

Fear  is  sweeping  on  the  wind 
Like  acrid  foam. 
I  have  said  farewell  to  peace 
Till  he  comes  home. 

The  Trimmed  Lamp  Isabella  Holt 

THE  DEAD 


Think  you  the  dead  are  lonely  in  that  place? 

They  are  companioned  by  the  leaves  and  grass. 
By  many  a  beautiful  and  vanished  face. 

By  all  the  strange  and  lovely  things  that  pass. 
Sunsets  and  dawnings  and  the  starry  vast. 

The  swimming  moon,  the  tracery  of  trees  — 
These  they  shall  know  more  perfectly  at  last. 

They  shall  be  intimate  with  such  as  these. 
*Tis  only  for  the  living  Beauty  dies. 

Fades  and  drifts  from  us  with  too  brief  a  grace. 
Beyond  the  changing  tapestry  of  skies 

Where  dwells  her  perfect  and  immortal  face. 
For  us  the  passage  brief:  —  the  happy  dead 

Are  ever  by  great  beauty  visited. 


All  Souls'  Night!     Forth  from  their  dwelling  places 
They  cross  the  aching  and  uneasy  night, 

Seeking  old  doors  and  dear  remembered  faces. 
Peering  unseen  in  windows  where  a  light 

Falls  on  some  book  they  loved  or  on  some  chair 
Where  they  had  rested  many  a  night  ago; 

And  well  for  them  if  one  dear  face  be  there 


Whose  unforgetting  eyes  they  knew  —  and  know. 
Ah,  well  for  them  if  in  the  quiet  speech 

That  passes  round  the  low-burned  candle  flame, 
Some  old  familiar  tale  the  listeners  reach. 

And  silence  fall  about  a  spoken  name. — 
Better  their  sleep  in  those  dim  dwelling  places. 

For  finding  remembered  and  remembering  faces. 

The  Forum  David  Morton 

"  IF  I  COULD  HOLD  MY  GRIEF  " 

If  I  could  hold  my  grief  in  calm  control. 
And  look  its  blinding  terror  in  the  face; 
If  I  could  welcome  it  to  its  own  place 
Deep  in  my  heart;  if  I  could  sweep  the  whole 
Of  this  fierce  pain,  that  seems  to  drown  my  soul. 
Into  my  being  like  a  firm  embrace. 
And  let  it  with  my  life's  stream  interlace, — 
Then  Grief  and  I,  perchance,  might  win  the  Goal. 
But  if  I  shrink,  with  dim,  averted  eyes, 
Craving  to  hurry  through  the  restless  days, 
Seeking  escape, —  a  wounded  creature,  blind, — 
Then  all  my  deeper  self,  that  hidden  lies. 
In  vain  shall  strive  to  lead  me  in  the  ways 
That  Grief  would  teach  my  lagging  feet  to  find. 

The  Poetry  Review  of  America 

Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson 


THE  BROKEN  FIELD 

My  soul  is  a  dark  ploughed  field 

In  the  cold  rain; 
My  soul  is  a  broken  field 

Ploughed  by  pain. 
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Where  windy  grass  and  flowers 

Were  growing, 
The  field  lies  broken  now 

For  another  sowing. 

Great  Sower,  when  you  tread 

My  field  again, 
Scatter  the   furrows  there 

With  better  grain. 

The  Yale  Review  Sara  Teasdale 


OPEN  WINDOWS 

Out  of  the  window  a  sea  of  green  trees 

Lift  their  soft  boughs  like  arms  of  a  dancer; 

They  beckon  and  call  me,  "  Come  out  in  the  sun ! 
But  I  cannot  answer. 

I  am  alone  with  Weakness  and  Pain, 

Sick  abed  and  June  is  going, 
I  cannot  keep  her,  she  hurries  by 

With  the  silver-green  of  her  garments  blowing. 

Men  and  women  pass  in  the  street 

Glad  of  the  shining  sapphire  weather. 

But  we  know  more  of  it  than  they. 
Pain  and  I  together. 

They  are  the  runners  in  the  sun. 

Breathless  and  blinded  by  the  race. 

But  we  are  watchers  in  the  shade 

Who  speak  with  Wonder  face  to  face. 

The  Yale  Review  Sara  Teasdale 
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THE  POPPIES 

This  is  the  garden  of  your  joyous  care, 

Wliere  such  a  little  time  before  you  died 

You  walked  with  pleasant  pride 

And  pointed  out  your  favorites,  the  rare 

Tree  roses,  and  the  riotous  delight 

Of  poppies,  from  the  crimson  to  the  white 

Sounding  the  gamut  of  ecstatic  hue. 

So  richly  coloured  was  all  life  to  you! 

You  never  called  the  world  a  vale  of  tears. 

Such  long  and  loving  labor  overgrown! 

How  soon  the  wild  undoes  your  patient  years  .  .  . 

Not  wholly;  with  each  summer's  weeds  I  see 

Poppies  arise,  self-sown. 

They  are  your  garden's  immortality. 

What  would   be   Heaven   for  you?     It  comforts  me 

To  picture  you  with  leisure  and  with  strength 

To  bring  to  life  at  length 

Your  dreams  of  beauty  —  all  your  soul  set  free 

From  the  mean  goading  of  necessity. 

And  from  the  bodily  pain 

You  bore  so  bravely,  like  a  galling  chain 

That  heavy  grew  and  heavier,  each  day. 

When  death  struck  these  away 

I  knew  the  magnitude  of  your  release 

By  your  high  look  of  peace. 

God  knows  I  had  no  lack  of  tears,  but  they 

Were  not  for  you.     My  sorrow  was  my  own. 

I  read  — "  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless, 

But  I  will  come  to  you."     I  had  not  known 

The  meaning  of  those  words  until  your  death. 

You  were  less  near  to  me  when  I  could  press 

Your  hand,  and  feel  your  breath 

Upon  my  cheek,  than  now.     You  seem  so  near, 
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So  full  of  life,  so  constantly  more  dear, 

I  feel  it  only  needs  to  turn  my  gaze 

To  see  you  standing  here 

Among  your  flowers,  as  in  other  days. 

Like  little  shouts  of  exultation  sweet 

The  poppies  at  my  feet 

Loose  to  the  wind  their  petals.     Let  them  die  — 

From  them  shall  spring  new  beauty,  by  and  by. 

They  are  not  over-greedy  for  a  pledge 

Of  immortality;  they  give  their  best 

To  earth  —  God  knows  the  rest. 

So  did  you  tread  your  path  across  the  edge 

Of  this  our  visible  world.     You  did  not  hoard 

Your  spirit's  treasure  for  a  world  unseen 

Nor  chaffer  with  your  God  for  a  reward 

Ere  you  would  serve.     You  did  not  even  trust 

Your  master  would  be  just. 

You  went  your  way,  generous  and  serene, 

And  gave  unquestioning  all  you  had  to  spend 

As  friend  to  friend. 

If  you  had  known  that  all  should  end  in  dust 

You  would  have  thought  it  shame  to  drop  your  sword, 

Because  you  fought  your  beasts  at  Ephesus 

Not  for  yourself  —  for  us. 

Who  loved  in  you  the  love  of  righteousness. 

There  is  no  soul  that  touched  you  in  the  stress 

Of  that  great  battle  where  you  did  your  part 

So  gallantly,  which  you  did  not  impress 

With  your  own  chivalry.     In  every  heart 

That  knew  you,  there  is  sown 

A  ruddy-blossomed  seedling  of  your  own. 

Whatever  Heaven  there  beyond  may  be. 

This  I  can  see! 

If  this  dear  presence  by  my  love  discerned 
Be  your  own  self,  the  self  I  knew,  returned 
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From  larger  life  in  some  transfigured  guise 

Unseen  by  mortal  eyes, 

Or  if  it  be  your  spirit  as  it  grew 

Unconsciously  of  my  own  self  a  part. 

Could  it  be  any  nearer  if  I  knew. 

Or  dearer,  to  my  heart? 

You  are  in  God,  as  you  have  always  been. 

Although  I  find  it  sweet 

To  dream  that  I  shall  know  you  when  we  meet 

In  such  a  garden  as  you  cherished  here, 

I  will  not  wait  until  I  die,  my  Dear, 

For  Heaven  to  begin. 

Sweeter  it  is  to  know  that  I  can  give 

Your  deathless  bounty  to  a  world  in  need. 

I  sow  you  as  the  poppy  sows  her  seed. 

And  in  my  love  you  live. 

The  Bellman  Amelia  Josephine  Burr 


LAUGHTER 

Yes,  I  say  yes  — 

Yes  to  the  dance  of  feet  in  the  spring. 
Yes  to  the  shouts  of  children. 
Yes  to  Laughter. 

Laughter,  last  of  the  gods. 
And  of  them  the  greatest. 
Yes,  say  I,  and  salute  you. 

Man's  the  bad  child  of  the  universe. 

I  know  that; 

Am  I  not  a  man? 

Wicked  is  my  wickedness  —  an  impudent  girl. 

We  dance  on  the  housetops  when  the  moon  is  aloft, 
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We  dance  in  the  street,  in  the  public  glare; 

But  who  knows  us,  who  sees  us? 

My  visible  feet  are  still,  and  my  face  is  solemn. 

As  Sunday  is  the  Sabbath,  a  day  of  holy  unctions, 

I  said,  I  will  go  visit  the  solemn  ones. 

They  whose  mouths  are  turned  down  at  the  corners, 

and  whose  glassy  eyes  never  wink  or  gleam: 
I  will  visit  not  the  worshipers  in  a  church; 
I  will  go  visit  the  fishes. 

Crowded  was  the  aquarium: 

On  one  side  the  glass,  the  people;  on  the  other,  the 

solemn  ones. 
I  stood  and  marveled  at  the  miracle  of  their  gravity. 

You  see,  they  wave  their  fins,  open  their  mouths. 

And  hang  suspended  in  bubbling  waters; 

The  perfect  circle  of  their  flat  eyes   heaves  a  little 

without  lids; 
They  are  neither  happy  nor  unhappy. 
I  knew  they  were  fishes ;  but  did  they  know  they  were 

fishes  ? 
No,  nor  even  that  I,  watching  them,  was  a  man! 

O  dear  old  Universe,  you  big  clumsy  giant  who  find  a 
whole  sky  too  small  to  sprawl  over. 

You  star-bellied  monster. 

Who  outstare  me  with  a  galaxy  of  eyes  — 

I,  that  stand  here,  so  little,  that  your  least  tremor 
would  crush  me  and  my  earth, 

I,  your  bad  child,  your  enfant  terrible. 

Wink  at  you  and  laugh. 

Why  so  solemn,  Universe? 

Why  such  millenniums  of  ages  of  laughterless 
struggle  ? 
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Did  you  care  only  to  increase  life  and  to  raise  it? 
To  push  up  fiercely  from  sun  into  earth,  from  earth 

into  animals^ 
From  ape  into  man? 
Your  stars  shine,  your  waters  roar,  your  earthquakes 

quake,  and  the  noses  of  your  cats  sneeze, 
How  gravely! 

Not  that  there  is  not  sportiveness  and  joy. 

Surely  cubs  play,  and  the  love-season  sounds  with  the 

joy  of  the  birds; 
The  young  colts  bound  in  the  meadow. 
The  rooster  crows. 

The  whisper  of  new  green  leaves  has  gladness  in  it. 
But  joy  is  not  laughter,  and  the  deepest  joy  is  sad. 

Old  Universe,  you  are  one  great  flood,  and  the  animals 

are  all  under  your  waters. 
Only  man  has  poked  his  head  up  above  the  surface, 

and  taken  a  look  around, 
And  seen  you,  old  Universe,  and  all  your  children, 

and  his  own  absurd  self. 
And,  opening  his  mouth  wide,  has  wickedly  laughed. 

For  joy  is  sacred,  and  laughter  is  wicked. 

Joy  is  inside  life;  laughter  is  outside. 

Joy  is  half  conscious  only;  laughter  stands  off  and 

proceeds  from  the  intellect. 
The  lark  sings  because  he  must; 
Man  laughs  because  he  is  free. 

Why  does  the  porpoise  jump  out  of  the  water,  and 

splash  ? 
A  part  of  his  solemn  business. 
But  the   human  beings   crowded  around  his  circular 

tank  shook  the  dome  with  shouting  laughter. 
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The  porpoise  obeyed  you,  old  Universe; 
But  mail  disobeys  you! 

Consider  us.  Creation! 

Though  you  bore  us,  though  you  took  patient  eras 

beyond  counting  to  create  us, 
■  Somehow  we  are  enough  detached  from  you  and  from 

your  purpose 
To  look  back  and  laugh. 

Worse  than  that! 

Consider  how  your  bad  children  circumvent  you. 

We  put  our  fingers  to  our  noses  and  wiggle  them  at 

you.  Creation! 
We  make  mating  sterile; 
We  drink  alcohol; 

We  live  in  places  of  stone  and  steel; 
We  tear  our  earth  up  and  disembowel  her; 
We  float  where  we  were  meant  to  sink; 
You  think  to  darken  us  with  the  night,  so  we  light 

lamps ; 
You  think  to  freeze  us  with  the  cold,  so  we  start  fires ; 
And  our  ha-ha  shakes  our  theaters  to  the  amazement 

of  dumb  heaven. 
Are     we     not     cynical,     uproarious,     obscene,     and 

impudent.'' 
Do  we  not  proclaim  ourselves  the  top-notch  of  the 

world  ? 
And  therein  are  we  not  godly? 

Behold,  though  you  are  terrible. 

Though    you    shadow    us    over    with    a    mysterious 

vastness. 
Though  your  smallest  toe  is   as  huge  as  the  Milky 

Way, 
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And  we  stand  just  below  it. 

We  laugh  back  and  are  unafraid,  and  treat  you  at 
best  as  a  jolly  comrade. 

But,  dear  old  Universe,  it's  the  wickedest  child  that 

is  the  darling. 
We  are  your  darlings,  are  we  not.^ 
Truly  now  fine  impudent  young  gods  have  risen  to 

companion  you. 
Yes,  to  transcend  you,  and  by  transcending  you,  bring 

you  to  new  fulfilments. 


For  your  sublimity  has  bungled. 

It  simply  spewed  out  life,  chaotic,  haphazard. 

Till   by   divine   accidents,   and   out   of   the   deadliest 

purposes. 
We   were   born:   to   see;   to  know;   to   take   hold   on 

creation ; 
To  laugh  away  fear  and  vastness  and  the  doubts  that 

inhibit, 
And  so,  with  glad  visions,  to  build  up  a  world  in  the 

world. 
And  shape  ourselves  greater. 


Laughter  saves  us; 

Still  more  than  half  of  us  is  buried  in  the  quicksands 

of  the  tragic  universe. 
Still  we  suffer,  slay,  and  are  tortured; 
Still  we  doubt  and  are  damned. 
But  comes  the  moment  when  we  look  round  about  at 

ourselves, 
And,   seeing  how   absurd  our  own  antics  are,  laugh 

and  are  healed. 
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And  so  at  the  last  the  laughing  animal  shall  save 

creation. 
Already  the  wizened  stars  must  be  pricking  up  their 

ears,  dumfoundered. 
To  catch  that  raucous  cackle  and  chortle  from  the 

worthless  earth. 
That  mirth  in  the  trenches  of  the  dead. 
That  noise  of  relatives  eating  ham  sandwiches  after 

the  funeral  is  over, 
That  chuckle  of  the  rebuilders  of  cities  following  the 

earthquake. 
That  wheezing  gay  cough  of  the  dying  consumptive 

over  the  doctor's  joke. 


Come,  old  Universe,  follow  the  laughters! 

They  are  sane;  they  see;  they  shall  know;  they  are 

ripe  for  adventures; 
Their  daring  shall  bear  no  limit; 
Their  courage  is  wickedly  great. 
Nerved   with   your   purpose,    they   rise    from    chaos, 

creating; 
They  are  out  to  conquer,  they  are  out  to  work. 
They  shall  sow  the  skies  with  laughter. 

And  now  I  think  that  your  very  purpose  was  in  this: 
That  your  great  face  struggled  for  ages  on  ages  to 

break  in  a  smile. 
Ye  are  that  smile. 


So  I  say  yes  — 

Yes  to  the  dance  of  feet  in  the  spring. 

Yes  to  the  shouts  of  children. 

Yes  to  laughter. 
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Laughter,  last  of  the  gods, 
And  of  them  the  greatest, 
Yes,  say  I,  and  salute  you. 

The  Century  Magazine  James  Oppenheim 


I  WILL  SEND  THE  COMFORTER 

April  lit  the  apple-flower  and  waved  it. 

Music  nested  on  the  spray. 
Loudly  called  the  lookout  bird  through  rainbows. 

Earth  was  curving  into  May. 

In  that  hour  the  light  from  hillside  orchards 

Pierced  me,  and  the  heavens  about 
Opened,  and  before  intenser  burning, 

Fire  by  fire  myself  went  out. 

Flashing  seas  beyond  the  melted  skymark 

Sang  beneath  another  dome; 
There  my  vision  sailed  to  breathless  knowledge. 

Sailed  and  found  and  drew  back  home. 

Peace  was  in  me  from  the  starry  motion, 

Then  this  breast  bore  One  divine. 
At  Life's  marriage  feast  the  hidden  Lover, 

Master  of  the  water  and  wine. 

Through  this  flesh  his  suns  of  power  and  beauty 
Warned  the  moaning  worlds  to  song; 

Bread  and  healing  from  my  broken  body 
Fed  the  sky-bewildered  throng. 

Oh,  my  spirit  would  have  freed  earth's  music. 
Radiant,  captive,  yearning,  mute; 
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Swift  I  plucked  and  held  up  apple  branches. 
Signals  of  the  ripened  fruit. 

But  the  morning  fell  as  leaves  around  me. 
And  the  clay  unpurified 

Mocked  me,  scourged  me,  till  the  dove-like  glory- 
Vanished  from  my  wounded  side. 

Broken  apple  branches  reaching  sunward. 

Distant  sea  and  no  sail  spread. 
These  remain,  and  clouds  above  the  hillside, 

And  the  multitude  unfed. 

Yet  my  heart  had  found  on  one  far  island 
Where  the  high  dream  dipped  its  prow, 

Arrowy  odors  of  immortal  apples. 
Raining  from  a  golden  bough. 

Flame  that  led  me  in  that  hour  of  marvel. 

Shall  we  ever  win  again 
Past  the  sea-line  to  the  fruit  and  bring  it 

Glorious  for  the  hearts  of  men? 

Helmsman,  lover,  I  am  empty-handed. 

Silent,  empty,  year  on  year. 
But  through  all  the  skies  my  longing  rises. 

Longing,  longing.     Will  you  hear.'' 

The  Comforter  Speaks: 
My  beloved,  I  have  never  left  you. 

Through  your  breath  I  breathe  the  night, 
Through  your  veins  my  pulses  flow  in  darkness. 

But  in  deeper  worlds  is  light. 

Deep  within  you  sweep  the  burning  splendors 
Brighter  than  your  gaze  can  bear; 
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There  I  watch  among  the  dawns  within  you. 
Sky  on  sky  is  folded  there. 

There  I  see  the  outward  heavens  open 

As  the  inner  heavens  unfold; 
There,  in  tidal  light,  eternal  islands 

Orb  the  ever-living  gold. 

On  those  inward  shores  are  fountains  lifting 

Powers  and  suns  of  endless  might; 
Songs  of  birth  and  gleams  of  dancers  dancing 

Wash  the  ripening  worlds  with  light. 

Inward  branches  bear  those  fires  of  marvel 

Slowly  in  the  lonely  clay. 
Whoso  suiFers  for  my  flame  shall  slowly 

Find  me  in  the  inner  day. 

Wanderers  deepening  to  those  bright  horizons 

Hidden  by  the  bosom's  wall, 
Slowly  as  through  music  long  forgotten 

Reach  me  and  remember  all. 

Lonely  one  in  silences  unyielding, 

I  am  there  whom  tears  conceal; 
After  victories  I  am  in  the  stillness. 

Underneath  despairs  I  heal. 

Whoso  suffers  for  my  vision  to  bring  it  starlike 

Earthward  out  of  dream  at  last, 
Bears    the    fruit    and    deepens    homeward    from    the 
darkness. 

Holy  sailor  of  the  starry  vast. 

The  New  Republic  Ridgely  Torrence 
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CINQUAINS 


These  be 

Three  silent  things: 

The  falling  snow  .  .  .  the  hour 

Before  the  dawn  .  .  .  the  mouth  of  one 

Just  dead. 


MOON-SHADOWS 

StiU  as 

On  windless  nights 

The  moon-cast  shadows  are. 

So  still  will  be  my  heart  when  I 

Am  dead. 


SUSANNA    AND    THE    ELDERS 

"  Why  do 

You  thus  devise 

Evil  against  her?  "     "  For  that 

She  is  beautiful,  delicate; 

Therefore." 

IV 
NIGHT    WINDS 

The  old 

Old  winds  that  blew 

When  chaos  was,  what  do 

They  tell  the  clustered  trees  that  I 

Should  weep? 
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AMAZE 

I  know 

Not  these  hands 

And  yet  I  think  there  was 

A  woman  like  me  once  had  hands 

Like  these. 


THE    WARNING 

Just  now^ 

Out  of  the  strange 

Still  dusk  ...  as  strange,  as  still  .  .  . 

A  white  moth  flew.  .  .  .  Why  am  I  grown 

So  cold? 

Others:     A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse 

Adelaide  Crapsey 


MASTERY 

I  would  not  have  a  god  come  in 

To  shield  me  suddenly  from  sin. 

And  set  my  house  of  life  to  rights; 

Nor  angels  with  bright  burning  wings 

Ordering  my  earthly  thoughts  and  things;  a. 

Rather  my  own  frail  guttering  lights 

Wind-blown  and  nearly  beaten  out. 

Rather  the  terror  of  the  nights 

And  long  sick  groping  after  doubt, 

Rather  be  lost  than  let  my  soul 

Slip  vaguely  from  my  own  control  — 

Of  my  own  spirit  let  me  be 

In  sole  though  feeble  mastery. 

The  Bellman  Sara  Teasdale 
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TWELVE  GOOD  MEN  AND  TRUE 

The  rusty  key  has  whined  in  the  lock,  the  rickety 
door  is  fast; 

They  are  shut  inside  with  their  irksome  job,  left  to 
themselves  at  last. 

A  dozen  chairs,  and  a  rough  deal  board,  and  a  cur- 
tain hung  askew  — 

And  here  they'll  bide  till  they  can  decide,  the  twelve 
good  men  and  true. 

A  prisoned  bee  in  the  hot  sunlight  hums  on  an  upper 

pane. 
His  low  monotonous  mumble  set  to  a  garrulous  grim 

refrain  — 
"Guilty   or   not.''"     "Guilty   or  not.''"     The   heavy 

hours  lurch  by. 
They  nick  the  table  with  idle  knives,  and  shift  their 

quids  and  sigh. 

^ons  gone,  when  the  new-turned  world  rolled  to  the 

brink  of  space. 
Out  of  a  storm  of  star-dust  hurled  to  its  appointed 

place  — 
The  great  Lord  God  that  fashioned  it  spake  in  the 

Trinity. 
(Surely  a  thunder  shook   the  skies.)     Let   Us  make 

man,  said  He. 

Up  in  the  dusty  j  ury  room  the  frantic  bee  falls  dumb ; 
A  yawning  watcher  seals  its  doom  with  the  flick  of 

a  calloused  thumb. 
"Guilty  or  not?"     "Guilty  or  not.''"     They  fidget 

with  their  trust  — 
A  freeman  soon,  or,  in  a  moon,  a  dangling  sack  of 

dust.? 
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Eleven  in  line;  one  lagging  back,  an  old  saw  in  his 

head, 
Let  Us  make  man,  let  Us  make  man  .  .  .  something 

the  Lord  God  said. 
Scrape  of  a  chair,  thump  of  a  boot;  he  feels  for  his 

hat  with  a  frown; 
"  Have  it  your  way,  I've  said  my  say.     Look  ye,  the 

sun  is  down !  " 

jEons  gone,  with  His  own  strong  hands  and  by  His 

own  strange  plan. 
Back  in  the  red,  dim  dawn  of  time,  brooding.  He  made 

Him  man. 
In  His  own  splendid  image  wrought;  then,  when  the 

frame  was  whole, 
Breathed  in  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  lo,  a 

living  soul! 

The  rusty  key  has  groaned  in  the  lock,  a  scuffling 

tread's  on  the  stair; 
The  wise  judge  offers  his  hooded  ear.     His   words 

drop  slow  and  spare: 
"  Hanged  by  the  neck  till  dead,"  speaks  he.     Make 

way  and  let  them  through  — 
They're   tired,   now,    and   they    want   their   tea,   the 

twelve  good  men  and  true ! 

Boston  Transcript  Nancy  Byrd  Turner 


AT  THE  OLD  LADIES'  HOME 

There  in  a  row  of  chairs  upon  the  porch 

I  saw  them,  women  alien  from  the  world. 

Set  in  a  niche  to  watch  the  world  go  by: 

A  few,  born  saints  .  .  .  but  some  had  outworn  sin; 
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Sisters  at  last,  from  having  done  with  life. 

Here  Joan  of  Arc,  grown  past  her  soldier-dream, 
And  Mariamne,  spared  her  Herod's  wrath. 
Forgetting  Herod,  gossiped  for  an  hour; 
While  calm  Francesca,  once  knowing  Paolo's  love. 
Sat  knitting  peaceful  in  the  noonday  sun. 
And  Nicolette,  with  Aucassin  long  gone. 
Made  painful  writing  with  a  wrinkled  hand. 

"  Ah,  let  me  die,"  I  prayed,  "  before  the  glow 
Shall  leave  my  body,  and  before  my  tears 
Shall  buy  me  patience;  take  me  while  I  feel 
The  lure-of- things  that  blesses  with  its  hurt  — 
Dear  God,  give  me  not  age!  "  (For  I  would  keep 
You  in  my  heart  of  hearts  .  .  .  for  whose  sad  eyes 
These  lines  are  set,  O  Dearest  ...  to  the  last.) 

Just  then,  among  the  many  faces  there, 
I  glimpsed  a  face  most  delicate  and  pale 
And  very  lovely  with  that  wistfulness 
In  which  the  shadows  of  long  sorrow  lie; 
Meeting  my  look,  she  smiled,  and,  with  that  smile, 
Somehow  the  lilacs  by  the  iron  fence. 
The  plumed  grass  brushing  low  across  the  path. 
Brought  back  to  me  an  afternoon  in  May 
And  a  sweet  garden  where  I  sometimes  played 
When  I  fared  forth  in  gingham  pinafore: 
I  saw  Another  (dead  so  many  years, 
Her  name  I  could  not  in  that  hour  recall) : 
Old  she  had  been  as  ashes  in  a  jar 
She  kept  upon  a  high,  old-fashioned  chest 
In  an  old-fashioned  room  in  her  still  house  .  .  , 
Now  I  remembered  with  what  passionate  warmth 
A  cheek  had  once  been  pressed  against  my  cheek, 
What  frail  and  trembling  arms  had  lifted  me 
To  touch  that  silvery  dust  within  the  jar. 
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Perhaps  it  is  God's  will  I  shall  grow  old 

And  none  may  read  beneath  my  quietness  .  .  . 

Gardens  in  May,  or  any  memory 

Of  you!     And  yet  for  very  shame  to-night 

I  change  my  prayer,  and  ask  for  strength  to  live. 

The  Bellman  Ruth  Guthrie  Harding 


SONG 

I  make  my  shroud,  but  no  one  knows. 
So  shimmering  fine  it  is  and  fair. 
With  stitches  set  in  even  rows. 
I  make  my  shroud,  but  no  one  knows. 

In  doorway  where  the  lilac  blows. 
Humming  a  little  wandering  air, 
I  make  my  shroud,  and  no  one  knows. 
So  shimmering  fine  it  is  and  fair. 

The  Century  Magazine  Adelaide  Crapsey 


THE  CLERK 

"  Two  and  two  are  four,  four  and  three  are  seven  " — 
That  is  all  that  he  can  say  where  he  sits  in  Heaven; 
"  Two  and  two  are  four,  four  and  three  are  seven  " — 
Through  the  long  celestial  day. 

"  Two  and  two  are  four,  four  and  three  are  seven  " — 
Once  he  used  to  sing  it  down  the  halls  of  Heaven; 
"  Work  is  hard  but  there's  an  answer, 
Far  ahead  great  things  are  waiting, 
I  will  add  the  magic  Figures, 
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I  will  seek  the  gleaming  Balance  — 
I  will  win  the  Master's  praise." 

"  Two  and  two  are  four,  four  and  three  are  seven 

Not  so  careful  now  in  the  place  of  Heaven; 

"  Work  is  good  but  there  is  pleasure, 

I  am  young  with  time  before  me  — 

O  bright  angel,  from  the  shops  of  Heaven, 

Dance  awhile,  the  Harper's  playing  — 

Drink  the  rainbow  wine  with  me !  " 


"  Two  and  two  are  four,  four  and  three  are  seven  "- 

Then  he  only  droned  it  on  his  stool  in  Heaven; 

"  Work  is  bread  and  bread  is  living. 

Little  mouths  grow  very  hungry 

In  the  rooms  of  Paradise  — 

She  must  wear  a  golden  feather 

When  she  walks  along  the  sky." 

"  Two  and  two  are  four,  four  and  three  are  seven  "- 

Just  a  whisper  now  through  the  walls  of  Heaven; 

"  O  I  can  not  find  the  error, 

Can  not  strike  the  gleaming  Balance  — 

All  the  magic's  out  of  Figures, 

All  the  wonder  out  of  loving, 

And  the  Master  has  no  praise." 

"  Two  and  two  are  four,  four  and  three  are  seven  "- 
Still  he  mutters  on  at  the  books  of  Heaven  — 
"  Work  is  bread  and  bread  is  living  " — 
Through  the  long  celestial  day. 

Contemporary   Verse  Scudder  Middleton 
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WE  WHO  WERE  LOVERS  OF  LIFE 

(Chorus  from  "  Persephone  in  Hades  "  in  "  The  Story 
of  Eleusis") 

We  who  were  lovers  of  life,  who  were  fond  of  the 
hearth  and  the  homeland, 
Gone  like  a  drowner's  cry  borne  on  the  perilous 
wind. 
Gone  from  the  glow  of  the  sunlight,  now  are  in  exile 
eternal ; 
Strangers  sit  in  the  place  dear  to  us  once  as  our 
own. 

Happy   are   they;    and   they  know  not  we  were   as 
strangers  before  them; 
Nay,  nor  that  others  shall  come:  Knowledge  be- 
longs to  the  dead. 
Life  is   so  rich  that  the  living  look  not  away  from 
the  present; 
Eyes  that  the  sun  made  blind  learn  in  the  dusk  to 
see. 

Once  we  had  friends,  we  had  kindred;  all  of  us  now 
are  forgotten. 
All  but  the  hero-kings,  lords  of  the  glory  of  war; 
These  with  the  founders  of  cities,  live  for  a  little  in 
stories 
Told  of  the  deeds  they  did,  not  of  the  men  that 
they  were.  / 

Those  who  were  mighty  but  linger,  shadowy  forms 
in  a  legend; 
Never  the  minstrel's  tale  tells  what  they  were  to 
their  wives. 
None  on  the  lips  of  remembrance  live  as  their  chil- 
dren knew  them; 
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Merged  in  the  darkness  kings  rank  with  the  record- 
less  dead. 

Whether  our  lifetime  brought  to  us  joy  or  the  burden 
of  sorrow. 
Whether  in  youth  or  age,  all  when  we  come  from 
the  earth 
Clinging    to    memories     wander    slow    through    the 
shadowless  meadows. 
Dash    from    the    proflFered    cup    Lethe's    oblivious 
draught. 

Long  are  the  years  and  uncounted  passed  in  the  sea- 
sonless  twilight 
Thinking  of  things  that  were,  feeling  the  ache  of 
regret ; 
Slowly   the  echoes   fade  and  the  homeland  hills  are 
forgotten : 
Over  the  flame-swept  waste  waters  of  healing  are 
poured. 

Lovers  of  action,  lovers  of  sunlight,  rovers  of  ocean. 

Shepherds,  tillers  of  earth,  yea,  at  the  last  we  forget. 

Longer  a  woman  remembers  words  that  were  uttered 

in  moonlight. 

Girlhood's  vision  and  dream,  pitiful  things  of  the 

home. 

Here  by  the  rivers  of  Hades;  Phlegethon,  Acheron, 

Lethe, 
Wisdom  comes,  and  the  dead  judge  what  they  did 

with  their  lives: 
Never    the    clustering    vineyard    yielded    to    any    its 

fulness  — 
Ah,  but  the  children  here  playing  their  desolate  games ! 

The  Poetry  Review  of  America      Louis  V.  Ledoux 
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Adams,  Robert  N.,  Who  Plants  a  Tree,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, May  4. 

Aiken,  Conrad,  *  Aerial  Dodds,  Poetry  Journal,  Dec,  '15 

*  Amorosa   and   Company,  Poetry   Journal,  Dec,  '15 

*  Bain's   Cats   and    Rats,  Poetry   Journal,  Dec,   '15 

*  BoARDMAN    and   Coffin,   Poctry   Journal,   Dec,   '15 

*  Dancing  Adairs,  Poetry  Journal,  Dec,  '15 ;  *  Duval's 
Birds,  Poetry  Journal,  Dec,  '15;  *  Gabriel  de  Ford, 
Poetry  Journal,  Dec,  '15;  *Meretrix:  Ironic,  Others, 
A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  June;  *  Miracles,  Poetry 
Journal,  June;  *  Movement  from  a  Syjiphony,  The 
Century,  Sept.;  *  Rose  and  Murray,  Poetry  Journal, 
Dec,  '15;  *  Violet  Moore  and  Bert  Moore,  Poetry 
Journal,  Dec,  '15;  Zudora,  Poetry  Journal,  Dec,  '15. 

Aikins,  Carroll,  Good  to  walk  the  World  With,  Scribner's 

Magazine,  Feb. 
Akins,  Zoe,  *  The  Stagnant  Pool,  Reedy's  Mirror,  Feb.  18. 
Aldington,  Richard,  At  Night,  Poetry  Journal,  Nov.,  '15; 

Dawn,  Poetry   Journal,   Nov.,   '15;   *  Images,  Poetry: 
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A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct.,  '15 ;  *  Images,  Poetry  Review 
of  America,  Aug.;  *  Inarticulate  Grief,  Poetry  Review 
of  America,  Aug.;  Night  Piece,  Poetry  Journal,  Nov., 
'15. 

Aldis,  Mary,  *  A  Little  Girl,  Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
May;  Barberries,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Mar.  25;  *  For- 
ward Singing,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Apr.  1;  *  The 
Barber  Shop,  The  Masses,  Apr.;  *  The  Beginning  of 
the  Journey,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  June  10;  Watch- 
ers, Los  Angeles  Graphic,  May  6. 

Alexander,  Hartley  B.,  *  The  Flower  of  Love,  Midland:  A 
Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  June;  The  Trenches, 
Midland:  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  Mar. 

Allan,  Marguerite  Butler,  Indecision,  Smart  Set,  May. 

Allen,  Percival,  "  Father,"  Contemporary  Verse,  June;  The 
Statue  of  Liberty,  Contemporary  Verse,  July;  *  The 
Wind-Gods,  Contemporary  Verse,  Feb.;  Those  Who 
Mourn,  Contemporary  Verse,  Sept. 

Anderson.  W.  H.,  Ephemeral  Marvel  of  the  Age  of  Light 
(Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  1915),  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Dec.  4,  '15;  Midsummer  Night  Storm,  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Jan.  29;  Muh  Lemon  Cullerd  Queen, 
Los  Angeles  Graphic,  June  17;  Race-Gendered  Hate, 
Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Feb.  12;  The  Plaything,  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Apr.  29;  To  a  Kindly  Critic  (My- 
self), Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Feb.  12. 

Antholo,  Lydia  Bradt,  Filling  the  Cup,  Poetry  Review  of 
America,  July;  Heavy  Rain,  Poetry  Review  of  Amer- 
ica, July;  NuNO  Scio  Quid  Sit  Amor,  Poetry  Review  of 
America,  Aug. 

Armstrong,  Hamilton  Fish,  *  Complainte  de  Renaud, 
Scrihner's  Magazine,  Aug. 

Ashfield,  Fred  R.,  The  Father,  The  Masses,  May. 

B.  J.  O.,  The  Hills  of  California,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
Feb.  19. 

B.,  W.  L.,  Prayer  when  War  is  Near,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  July  8. 

Bacon,  Leonard,  *  An  Afternoon  in  Artillery  Walk, 
Contemporary  Verse,  Mar.;  The  Hard  Road,  Contemn 
porary  Verse,  Apr. 

Baker,  Karle  Wilson,  *  At  the  Picture  Show,  The  Yale 
Revieic,  Oct.;  *  Good  Company,  Poetry  Review  of  Amer- 
ica, June;  The  House  Mother,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Nov.,  '15. 
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Banning,  George  Hugh,  Foeget-me-not,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  July  29;  Life  in  Darkness,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Sept.  3;  Little  Things,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
May  20;  My  Song,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Jan.  22;  Off 
THE  Reef,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Jan.  22;  Pilot  of  the 
Night  Watch,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Feb.  5;  Premoni- 
tion, Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Feb.  19;  Sad  Waves,  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Sept.  2;  Soul  by  the  Sea  of  Time, 
Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Aug.  5;  Sunrise  on  the  Ocean, 
Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Aug.  5;  The  Calm,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Mar.  18;  The  Flying  Merman,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Jan.  22;  To  Walt  Whitman,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Apr.  1;  Ukelele,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Feb. 
5;  "You,"  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Mar.  25. 

Barrett,  Wilton  Agnew,  A  Dead  Man,  Contemporary  Verse, 
Apr.;  A  New  England  Church,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Oct.,  '15;  Adam,  Contemporary  Verse,  Mar.; 
John  Cord,  The  Masses,  May;  Pictures,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct.,  '15;  That  Night  I  Danced, 
The  Forum,  Feb. ;  The  Dwellers,  The  Forum,  Dec,  '15 ; 
The  Wash,  The  Masses,  Apr. 

Barrington,  Pauline  B.,  A  Day  of  Trees,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Feb.  19;  A  Fire  Star,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
Dec.  25,  '15;  A  White  Iris,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  June 
10;  At  the  Symphony  Concert,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
Dec.  18,  '15;  But  for  You,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Sept. 
30;  Carnival,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Jan.  1;  Cubes  and 
Cones,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Jan.  15;  Ice  Skaters,  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  July  18;  Impressions,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Apr.  8;  On  Hearing  an  Ktude  by  Bartkie- 
wicz,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Feb.  5;  Outside,  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Jan.  29;  Spring,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
Mar.  18;  The  Casement  Door,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
Mar.  4;  Toy  Guns,  The  Masses,  May;  Vignettes,  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  May  27. 

Barry,  Iris,  Domestic,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July; 
Double,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July;  Enough 
Has  Been  Said  of  Sunset,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  July;  Impression,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
July;  Impression,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July; 
Study,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July;  The  Fledg- 
ling. Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July;  Town-Mouse, 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July. 
Bates,  Katharine  Lee,  *  Starlight  at  Sea,  The  Yale  Review, 
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July;  *TuE  Lighthouse,  The  Yale  Review,  July;  *  To 
Sigurd,  Scribner's  Magazine,  May;  Wings,  The  Yale 
Review,  July. 

Beach,  Joseph  Warren,  *  Lykch  Law,  The  Bellman,  Jan.  8 ; 
Nostalgia,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Jan,; 
The  Dance  in  the  Steerage,  The  Bellman,  Dec,  '15. 

Beall,  Dorothy  Landers,  At  the  Metropolitan,  The  Forum, 
Oct.,  '15. 

Beard,  Theresa  Virginia,  In  a  Garden,  The  Bellman,  Jan.  1. 

Becker,  Charlotte,  Echo,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
June. 

Beers,  Henry  A.,  The  Pasture  Bars,  The  Yale  Review,  Jan. 

Bellows,  Henry  Adams,  After  Sunset  in  the  Rockies,  The 
Bellman,  Oct.  9,  '15;  On  the  Train  —  March,  The 
Bellman.  Apr.  8. 

Benet,  Laura,  *  Peter  :  Philosopher  and  Gooseboy,  Con- 
temporary Verse,  Feb.;  The  Elf-Boy,  Contemporary 
Verse,  Feb.;  The  Quest,  Contemporary  Verse,  Feb.;  To 
A  Parrot  in  a  Farmhouse,  Everybody's,  Mar. 

Benet,  Stephen  Vincent,  After  Pharsalia,  Poetry  Journal, 
Oct.,  '15;  *The  Hemp:  A  Virginia  Legend,  The  Cen- 
tury, Jan. 

Benet,  WiUiam  Rose.  A  Ballad  op  Fontainebleau,  Con- 
temporary Verse,  May;  A  Taper  of  Incense,  Reedy's 
Mirror,  Apr.  14;  *  Birth,  Reedy's  Mirror,  Feb.  11; 
I  am  the  Rebel,  Poetry  Journal,  July;  *  Mad  Blake, 
Reedy's  Mirror,  Oct.  1,  '15;  *"Man  with  Pigeons," 
The  Century,  Apr.;  Michelangelo  in  the  Fish- 
Market,  Contemporary  Verse,  Jan.;  Night-Motoring, 
The  Century,  Feb.;  On  Sunday,  The  Century,  May;  On 
THE  Decay  of  the  Toy  Theatre,  Contemporary  Verse, 
June;  Smoke,  The  Century,  Mar.;  Revolution,  The 
Masses,  Jan.;  The  Heretic,  Harpe^-'s  Magazine,  Nov., 
'15;  *The  Horse  Thief,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Apr.;  The  Push  Cart,  Contemporary  Verse,  Sept.; 
The  Red  Country,  Reedy's  Mirror,  Mar.  24;  The 
Reliquary,  Contemporary  Verse,  Mar. ;  The  Telephone 
Booth,  Reedy's  Mirror,  Mar.  17;  *  The  Variety 
House,  Poetry  Journal,  July;  Urania  in  Ambush, 
Smart  Set,  Nov.,  '15, 

Bernard,  Seymour,  Education:  A  Community  Masque.  The 
Masses,  Sept.;  Journalism:  An  Unbelievable  Fantasy, 
The  Masses,  Apr.;  The  Boy  who  Refused  to  Go  to 
Church,  The  Masses,  July. 
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Biddle,  Livingston  Ludlow,  Ik  a  Gabden,  Scnbner's  Maga- 
zine, Jan.  .^  _    _, 

Bishop,  Morris,  Ak  Atlas,  Colormade,  Nov,  '15;  Fleurs  de 
Feu,  Colonnade,  Dec,  '15;   For  a   Book  by   Fbancb 
Thompson,  Colonnade,  June;   From  "Les  Hurleurs, 
Colonnade,  Oct.,  '15;  Ok  a  Fallek  Airmak,  Colonnade, 
May;  Seneca  Fragmentum,  Colonnade,  Mar. 

Bispham,  G.  Tucker,  Charm,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Feb  •  Failure,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Feb.; 
NocTURKE,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Feb.;  The 
Lacemaker  of  Ypres,  Poetry:  A   Magazine  of   Verse, 

Blair,\nnie,  Wedded  to  a  Shrew,  Others,  A  Magazine  of 

the  New  Verse,  May-June.  , .     ,^ 

Blanden,  Charles  G.,  Sokg,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Mar.  4; 
SoKG,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Feb.  5;  Song,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic  Feb.  26;  Shamrocks,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
June  IT-  The  Dream  that  Still  Remains,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Apr.  1;  The  River  of  Thought,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic  Jan.  29;  The  Skylark,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
May  16;  The  Ukseek  Sikger,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
Mar  18. 
Block,  Ralph  Josef,  Escape,  Poetry  Journal,  Dec.,  '15;  The 
Game,  Poetry  Journal,  Dec,  '15;  The  Seas  Urge, 
Poetry  Journal,  Dec,  '15;  *  To  Ambu^k  Hill,  Poetry 
Journal,  Dec,  '15.  _        r  i    r,n 

Blossom,  Almina,  Circus  Time,  Youth's  Companion,  July  20. 
Bodenheim,  Maxwell,  A  Day,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse,  Apr.;  *  A  Mak  to  a  Dead  Womak,  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Nov.,  '15;  *  A  Man  to  a  Dead 
Woman,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May;  Ak  Old 
Negro  Asleep,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse, 
Apr.;  CoLUMKS  of  Evening,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse  May;  Death,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse  Apr.;  First  Meeting,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse,  Apr.;  Happiness,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  May;  Images  of  Emotion,  Others,  A  Magazine  of 
the  New  Verse,  Apr.;  Impressiok  of  a  Womak,  Others, 
A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Apr.;  Ik  the  Park, 
Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Apr.;  Just 
After  the  Middle  Age,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  Apr.;  *  Our  Heavek,  Poetry  Review  of  America, 
July;  Streets,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Nov.,  '15; 
Suffering,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May;  The 
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Cafeteria,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Apr.; 
The  Crucifixion,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Nov., 
'15;  *The  Department  Store,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  May;  The  Steam-Shovel,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Nov.,  '15 ;  *  The  Window  Washer,  Poetry :  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  May;  Thoughts  While  Walking, 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Nov.,  '15;  *  To  A.  K,, 
Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Apr.;  To  a 
Woman,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Apr.; 
Women,  Smart  Set,  Oct.,  '15. 

Borton,  Francis  S.,  Mt.  Rubidoux  at  Dawn,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Apr.  23, 

Bouve,  Pauline  Carrington,  Minding  the  Baby,  Youth's 
Companion,  Aug.  3. 

Bowdoin,  Virginia,  A  Summer  Morning,  Youth's  Compan- 
ion, July  20;  Afraid?  Youth's  Companion,  June  8. 

Bowen,  Helen  Hicks,  A  Liquid  Lat,  Smart  Set,  Feb. 

Boyesen,  Bayard,  Over  the  Ultimate,  Others,  A  Magazine 
of  the  New  Verse,  Jan. 

Braithwaite,  William  Stanley,  The  Mystery,  Scribner's 
Magazine,  Oct.,  '15. 

Brandt,  Carl,  Portrait,  Minaret,  June;  The  Fountain,  The 
Century,  Mar. 

Brant,  Irving,  Shakespeare,  Midland:  A  Magazine  of  the 
Middle  West,  Apr. 

Brastow,  Virginia,  Nocturne,  The  Masses,  Sept. 

Bridgman,  L.  S.,  Hasty  Hair  Dressing,  Youth's  Companion, 
Feb.  17;  The  Animal  Baby  Show,  Youth's  Companion, 
Mar.  30;  Trials,  Youth's  Companion,  Apr,  13. 

Briggs,  Carey  C.  D.,  She  and  the  Moon,  Colonnade,  Feb.; 
To  Milton  —  Blind,  Colonnade,  June. 

Briggs,  George,  The  Reason,  Smart  Set,  May. 

Bristol,  F.  O.,  "Justice,"  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Oct.  23,  '15. 

Brown,  Abbie  Farwell,  *  Garden  Thoughts,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Apr,  26;  John  Townsend  Trowbridge,  Feb.  12, 
1916,  Youth's  Companion,  Apr.  27;  The  Whole  Truth, 
Youth's  Companion,  Jan.  6. 

Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  Confidence,  Colonnade,  July. 
Brown,    Harriet    G.,    The    Message,    Youth's    Companion, 
Mar.  23. 

Brown,  Marion  F.,  Rosemary,  Colonnade,  Feb. 

Bruncken,  Herbert,  At  Night,  Minaret,  Apr.;  Last  Night, 
Minaret,  Feb.;  My  Soul,  Minaret,  Mar.;  My  Temple, 
Minaret,  June. 
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Bryant,  Louise,  A  Wish,  The  Masses,  Sept.;  From  the 
Tower,  The  Masses,  July. 

Bryson,  Lyman,  A  Nameless  Bird,  Midland:  A  Magazine  of 
the  Middle  West,  Aug.;  Moon-Wraith,  Colonnade, 
Feb.;  Some  April  Evening,  Midland:  A  Magazine  of 
the  Middle  West,  Apr.;  Sonnet,  Colonnade,  Dec,  '15; 
To  A  Certain  Fair  Lady,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
July;  Vengeance,  Colonnade,  Nov.,  '15. 

Buhler,  M.  E.,  The  Inscrutable  Gods,  The  Masses,  July; 
The  Scourge  of  God,  Reedy's  Mirror,  Aug.  18, 

Bunker,  John,  Sonnet  to  a  Boy,  Catholic  World,  June. 

Burke,  Kenneth,  Adam's  Song  and  Mine,  Others,  A  Maga- 
zine of  the  New  Verse,  Mar. 

Burnet,  Dana,  *  Aspiration,  Harper's  Magazine,  Oct.,  '15. 

Burnstead,  Eudora  S.,  To  a  Boy,  Youth's  Companion,  Feb. 
10. 

Burt,  MaxweU  Struthers,  Drifhn',  Contemporary  Verse, 
July;  Pierrot  at  War,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Apr.;  The 
Little  House,  Contemporary  Verse,  July. 

Burton,  Richard,  Brotherhood,  The  Bellman,  Dec.  25,  '15; 
Joseph's  Dream,  The  Bellman,  Jan.  15;  The  Child  and 
THE  Rose,  The  Bellman,  Oct.  23,  '15. 

Burr,  Amelia  Josephine,  A  Prayer  of  To-Day,  The  Bellman, 
Apr.  29;  A  Shadowy  Third,  The  Century,  Sept.;  *  De- 
liver Us  From,  The  Outlook,  July  26;  *  End  and  Be- 
ginning, The  Bellman,  Nov.  20,  '15;  *  Free,  The  Forum, 
Apr  ;   It  Might  Have  Been,   The  Outlook,  May  24; 

*  Kitchener's  March,  The  Outlook,  June  21;  Missed, 
The  Outlook,  Aug.  9;  *  Nocturne,  Harper's  Magazine, 
Aug.;  Out  of  Jail,  The  Forum,  Apr.;  *  Rain  in  the 
Night,   A  Lie- A  wake   Song,   The  Bellman,  June   10; 

*  Saint  Clare  to  the  Virgin,  The  Bellman,  July,  '15; 
Surrender,  The  Century,  May;  Syrinx,  Colonnade, 
Jan.;  *  The  Poppies,  The  Bellman,  Apr.  15;  *  The 
Price,  The  Outlook,  May  24;  *  Vengeance,  Poetry  Re- 
view of  America,  May. 

Burr,  Jane,  "  Nigger  Tilly,"  The  Masses,  Apr. 

Bush,  Robert  Finley,  Why,  Smart  Set,  July. 

Buss  Kate  M.,  Arabel,  Perfumes  and  Cosmetics,  Others,  ^ 
Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Sept.;  "I  Am  Black,  But 
I  Am  Good,"  The  International,  Mar.;  *  Curves,  Others, 
A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Sept.;  Tea  Room, 
Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Sept. 

Bynner,  Witter,  *  A  Mocking-Bird,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
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Verse,  Sept.;  *  Tent  Song,  The  Forum,  Oct.,  '15;  *A 
Thrush  in  the  Moonli&ht,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Sept.;  Am  the  Touch  of  You,  Poetry:  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  Sept.;  Ecco  Homo,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Sept. ;  *  He  Brought  us  Clover  Leaves, 
Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Sept. ;  How  Can  I  Know 
You  All?  The  Bellman,  Mar.  11;  1  Have  Had  the 
Night,  Smart  Set,  Feb. ;  *  In  Love,  The  Bellman,  Nov. 
6,  '15;  In  Many  Streets,  Poetry  Journal,  Apr.; 
Niagara  on  the  Lake,  Harper's  Weekly,  Jan.  1 ;  *  The 
Dead  Loon,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Sept.;  The 
Earth-Clasp,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Sept.; 
The  Eyes  of  Dawn,  The  Forum,  Aug.;  The  Oldest 
House  In  Grenstone,  Contemporary  Verse,  Mar.; 
*  To  No  One  In  Particular,  Poetry :  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Sept.;  To  One  Without  Work,  The  Masses, 
Mar. ;  *  Two  Choruses  from  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris," 
The  Forum,  Nov.,  '15;  *  What  are  the  Rules  of  the 
New  Poetry?  The  Bellman,  Feb.  19;  Wisdom,  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Sept.;  World's  End,  The  Masses, 
Sept. 
Byrne,  Donn,  Reveil,  Smart  Set,  Oct.,  '15;  The  Kingdom 
of  Thule,  Smart  Set,  Dec,  '15. 

Campbell,  Joseph,  At  Harvest,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Mar.;  On  Walking,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Mar. 

Campbell,  Nancy,  The  Magic,  Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Dec.,  '15. 

Cannell,  Kathleen,  Elusion,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  Jan. 

Cannell,  Skipwith,  Ikons,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  Feb.;  Scorn,  The  Little  Review,  June-Jidy;  The 
Deeper  Scorn,  The  Little  Review,  June-July;  Wonder- 
Song,  The  Little  Review,  June-July. 

Carducci,  Giosu^,  Ca  Ira  Sinnata,  Trans,  from  the  Italian 
by  Laura  Fullerton  Gilbert,  Poet  Lore,  Summer  No. 
'16. 

Carman,  Bliss,  *  A  Measure  of  Heaven,  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine, Dec,  '15;  *A  Threnody,  Scribner's  Magazine, 
Jan.;  At  Twilight,  Smart  Set,  Dec,  '15;  Fireflies, 
Everybody's  Magazine,  Oct.,  '15;  Spoon  River  An- 
thology, The  Forum,  Jan.;  The  Homestead,  The  Cen- 
tury, Feb.;  *  The  World  Voices,  Harper's  Magazine, 
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Nov.,  '15;  *  Winter  Twilight,  Youth's  Companion, 
Dec.  30,  '15. 

Carman,  Miriam,  Charity,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Mar. 

Carrick,  Alice  V.,  Twilight,  Youth's  Companion,  May  4. 

Cavallotti,  Felice,  Thott  Shalt  Not,  (Trans,  from  the 
Italian  by  Margaret  E.  N.  Fraser),  Poet  Lore,  New 
Year's  No. 

Cawein,  Madison,  Matins,  The  Bellman,  Aug.  12;  The 
Dead  Child,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  June;  The 
Lonely  Land,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Dec.  '15;  The 
Sound  of  Rain,  Scribner's  Magazine,  June;  *  The 
Wood  Brook,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  June. 

Cech,  Svatopluk,  Songs  of  the  Slave  (Trans,  from  the  Bo- 
hemian by  Otto  Kotone),  Poet  Lore,  New  Year's  No. 
'16. 

Chadwick,  J.  C,  *  November  Sun,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Nov.,  '15. 

Chamberlayne,  Lewis  Parke,  *  Leaves  from  the  Anthology, 
The  Century,  January. 

Cheff,  Gladys  Briggs,  Old,  The  Century,  August. 

*  Cheney,  John  Vance,  John  Muir  (1838-1914),  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  February  2;  The  Ditch,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
March  25;  The  Fallen  (In  Memoriam,  May  30),  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  May  27. 

Cheyney,  E.  Ralph,  I,  A  Minor  Poet,  The  Masses,  May. 

Child,  Oscar  C.  A.,  A  Wish,  Harper's  Magazine,  January; 
The  Choice,  Harper's  Magazine,  July. 

Citizeness,  Contra  Option,  Reedy's  Mirror,  May  26. 

Clark,  B.  P.,  Jr.,  Iolanthe,  Smart  Set,  February;  Noc- 
turne, Poetry  Journal,  November,  1915;  The  Excur- 
sion Boat,  Smart  Set,  January. 

Clark,  Badger,  My  Father  and  I,  The  Century,  March; 
The  Bad  Lands,  The  Bellman,  January  22;  *  The 
Long  Way,  The  Century,  October,  1915. 

Clark,  Martha  Haskell,  The  Little  Road,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, March  9. 

Cleghorn,  Sarah  N.,  *  A  Green  Mountain  Garden,  Scrib- 
ner's Magazine,  June;  An  Inclosed  Nun,  The  Century, 
January ;  *  And  Thou  Too  America,  The  Masses,  June ; 
*  But  This  is  Also  Everlasting  Life,  Everybody's 
Magazine,  December,  1915;  *  Poison,  The  Century, 
March;  Spring  in  Vermont,  Everybody's  Magazine, 
April. 
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Cloud,  Virginia  Woodward,  II  Maestro,  The  Century,  Oc- 
tober, 1915. 

Clover,  Madge,  Beneath  the  Peairie,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
April  29;  "Dance  Nigre,"  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  May 
16;  In  Carmel  Bay,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  April  1; 
The  Desert  (Song  Cycle  for  one  Voice),  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  February  5. 

Coates,  Florence  Earle,  *  Christmas  Eve,  The  Bellman,  Dec. 
25,  '15;  Beatrice  Before  Death,  On  Reading  Shel- 
ley's "  Cenci,"  Minaret,  June.  Requiem  for  a  Young 
Soldier,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Nov.,  '15;  To  One  In 
Hospital  Pent,  Harper's  Magazine,  July. 

Colcord,  Lincoln,  These  Days,  Poetry  Review  of  America, 
July;  You  Who  Love  Me,  Poetry  Journal,  Apr. 

Collier,  Miriam  de  Ford,  A  Spring  Song,  Trimmed  Lamp, 
May;  The  Singing  Month,  The  Masses,  Feb. 

Colt,  Francis,  Ballad  of  Mr.  Morgan's  Collection,  Con- 
temporary Verse,  Feb.;  Portrait,  Contemporary  Verse, 
Feb.;  The  Prophet,  Contemporary  Verse,  May;  To 
One  Passing,  Contemporary  Verse,  July. 

Colum,  Padraic,  The  Exile,  Everybody's,  June. 

Conkling,  Elsa,  *  Summertime,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  July. 

Conkling,  Grace  Hazard,  Refugees,  Belgium,  1914,  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Nov.,  '15;  The  Little  Rose  in 
THE  Dust,  My  Dear,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Nov.,  '15 ;  *  To  THE  Schooner  Casco,  Dear  to  R.  L.  S. 
(Remodelled  for  the  Fishing  Trade  of  the  Pacific 
Coast),  Poetry  Review  of  America,  Aug. 

Conkling,  Hilda,  *  Songs,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
July. 

Cook,  Amory  Hare,  A  Wish,  Contemporary  Verse,  Mar.;  In 
Youth,  Harper's  Magazine,  June;  Overhead,  Contem- 
porary Verse,  Feb.;  To-Day,  Contemporary  Verse,  Jan. 

Cooke,  Edmund  Vance,  God  is  a  Democrat,  The  Forvum, 
Aug. ;  They  Who  Know,  Reedy's  Mirror,  Dec.  7,  '15. 

Coole,  Ralph,  Night  on  the  Hills,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
June  10;  Two  Baby  Shoes,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
Jan.  22. 

Cooley,  Julia,  Entity,  Contemporary  Verse,  May;  In  a 
Corridor  of  Statues  (Chicago  Art  Institute),  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Mar.;  Spring  Sorrow,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  Mar. 

Cooper,  Belle,  At  Church,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  June  10; 
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Evensong,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  June  17;  Oue  Soldiers 
Dead,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  June  3;  *  Pfio  Patria,  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  June  24;  The  Vision,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  July  12;  To  a  Mocking-bied,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Sept.  23. 
Corbin,  Alice,  Apparitions,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Jan.;  Color  Notes,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Jan.; 

*  Music,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Jan.;  *  One 
City  Only,  Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Jan. ;  *  Song, 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Jan.;  The  Pool,  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Jan. 

Craig,  Abbie,  *  When  Doctor  Brought  Home  His  Car, 
Youth's  Companion,  May  25;  *When  the  Piper 
Called,  Youth's  Companion,  July  20. 

Crapsey,  Adelaide,  *  Amaze,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  March;  *  Dirge,  The  Century,  February;  *  Fate 
Defied,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  March; 

*  Madness,  The  Century,  February;  *  Moon-Shadows, 
Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  March;  *  Night 
Winds,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  March; 

*  November  Night,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  March;  *  Release,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse,  February;  Rose-Marie  of  the  Angels, 
The  Century,  February;  *  Song,  The  Century,  February; 

*  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse,  March;  *  The  Guarded  Wound,  Others,  A 
Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  March;  *The  Warning, 
Others,    A     Magazine    of    the    New     Verse,    March; 

*  Trapped,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse, 
March;  Triad,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse, 
February;  *  Winter,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  March;  *  Youth,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse,  March. 

Crew,  Helen  Coale,  *A  Grace  Before  Reading,  The  Out- 
look, January  26. 

Crocker,  M.  E.,  In  a  Walled  Garden,  Contemporary  Verse, 
August;  *One  Captive,  The  New  Republic,  November 
20,  1915. 

D.,   H.,   Late    Spring,   Little    Review,   January-February; 

*  Night,  Little  Review,  January-February. 

Daley,  Edith,  *  A  Blessed  Isle,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Feb- 
ruary 26;  A  Fear,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  February  12; 
A  Valentine,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  February  12;  As 
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Leaf  and  Fruit,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  February  12; 
MooNPATHs,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  May  27;  The  Red 
Rose,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  February  26;  The  Secret 
Way,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  April  29;  The  Valley's 
Crowk,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  May  20. 

Dalton,  Mary  Lee,  The  Fairy  out  of  the  Book,  Youth's 
Companion,  February  17;  The  Liberty  Bell,  Youth's 
Companion,  June  29;  The  Little  Flags,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, May  25;  The  New  Leaf,  Youth's  Companion, 
January  6. 

D'Annunzio,  Gabriel,  On  a  Figure  of  France  Crucified 
(Painted  by  Romaine  Books),  from  the  Italian  by 
Laura  Fullerton  Gilbert,  Poet  Lore,  New  Year's  Nuna- 
ber,  1916. 

Darlow,  Gertrude,  A  Little  Psalm,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
February  5;  Song,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  January  15; 
The  Secret,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  April  22. 

Dauthendey,  Max,  The  Hours  Must  Die,  trans,  from 
the  German  by  E.  B.,  Minaret,  June. 

Davies,  Mary  Carolyn,  Ambition,  Contemporary  Verse, 
June;  *  Blood,  Poet  Lore,  Spring  Number,  1916; 
*  Cloistered,  Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  December, 
1915;  College,  The  Masses,  July;  'Fraid  Stars, 
Youth's  Companion,  March  2;  Intuition,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  December,  1915;  Later  Songs,  Nos. 
ii.*  iv,*  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  April; 
Reform,  Poet  Lore,  New  Year's  Number,  1916;  Songs, 
Poetry  Journal,  February;  The  Death  Watch, 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  December,  1915;  The 
Dream  Bearer,  The  Masses,  July;  The  Makers,  Poet 
Lore,  New  Year's  Number,  1916;  The  Sleeper,  Corv- 
temporary  Verse,  June;  The  Sword,  Contemporary 
Verse,  May;  The  Wild,  Wild  Swans,  Poetry  Journal, 
February;  To  the  Women  of  England,  The  Masses, 
April;  Younger  than  Spring  is  She,  Contemporary 
Verse,  May. 

Davis,  Robert  H.,  Hic  Jacet!  Smart  Set,  February. 

Dawson,  Mitchell,  In  Passing,  Little  Review,  January-Feb- 
ruary; Teresa,  Little  Review,  January-February; 
Threat,  Little  Review,  January-February. 

De  Casseres,  Benjamin,  The  Haunted  House,  Others,  A 
Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  May-June. 

Dean,  Harriet,  The  Pillow,  Little  Review,  January-Feb- 
ruary. 
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Dehmel,  Richard,  Song  to  My  Son,  from  the  German  by 
E.  J.  O'Brien,  Poet  Lore,  Autumn  Number,  1915. 

Delp,  Caroline  Mabel,  Dance  of  Death  in  the  Sycamores, 
Los  Angeles  Graphic,  August  5;  Dusk  in  the  Canyon, 
Los  Angeles  Graphic,  August  26;  Eucalypti,  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  September  2. 

Dennen,  Grace  Atherton,  Revelation,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
February  19;  The  Russian  Dancers,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  July  8;  The  Winged  Victory,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  February  26. 

Divine,  Charles,  In  the  City,  Smart  Set,  June. 

Dodd,  Lee  "Wilson,  Mirella  Dances,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  October,  1915. 

Dodge,  Louis,  The  Plea,  Harper's  Magazine,  October,  1915. 

Dole,  Arthur  Macdonald,  The  Mission  Bell,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  March  18. 

Dolson,  Cora  A.  Matson,  Birches,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
January  1;  My  Mother,  Smart  Set,  October,  1915; 
October  Days,  Smart  Set,  October,  1915. 

Dolson,  Eugene,  A  Girl's  Forgiveness,  Smart  Set,  Febru- 
ary; First  Love,  Smart  Set,  December,  1915. 

D'Orge,  Jeanne,  Invitation,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse,  May-June;  Legend,  Others,  A  Magazine 
of  the  New  Verse,  May-June;  Mortality,  Others,  A 
Magazine  of  the  Neio  Verse,  May-June;  Ruts,  Others, 
A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  May-June;  The 
Crystal,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  May- 
June;  The  Meat-Press,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  May-June;  The  Microscope,  Others,  A  Maga- 
zine of  the  New  Verse,  May-June;  The  Question, 
Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  May-June. 

xJransfield,  Jane,  Friendship's  Service,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  September  2. 

Draper,  Eliza  Adelaide,  *  The  Unknown,  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, January. 

Draper,  John  W.,  A  Story  of  Southern  Spain,  Colonnade, 
Dec,  1915;  Ballet  Russe,  Colonnade,  April;  Belgia, 
Colonnade,  Nov.,  1915;  Brussels:  Aug.,  1914,  Colon- 
nade, November,  1915;  Faery  Repentent,  Colonnade, 
May;  From  Faery,  Colormade,  Jan.;  "Les  Jardins  sous 
la  Pluie,"  Colonnade,  Aug.;  To  Ernst  Lissauer,  Colon- 
nade, December,  1915;  To  a  Rosinante,  Colonnade, 
July;  *  Whither  and  Why?  Colonnade,  September; 
Within  Cloister  Gates,  Colonnade,  March. 
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Dreiser,  Theodore,  For  a  Mobient  this  Wind  Died,  Smart 
Set,  May;  They  Shall  Fall  as  Stripped  Garments, 
Smart  Set,  May;  Wood  Note,  Smart  Set,  May;  *Ye 
Tribes,  Smart  Set,  May. 

Dresbach,  Glenn  Ward,  Song  for  a  Violin,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  Nov.,  '15. 

Dreyfus,  Estelle  Heartt,  Freesia  (To  My  Father),  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Feb.  13, 

Drinkwater,  John,  *  Dedication  to  Edmund  Gosse,  The  Cen- 
tury, Aug.;  Invocation,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Sept.;  Sunrise  on  Rydall  Water  (To  E.  de  S.), 
Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Dec,  '15. 

DriscoU,  Marjorie  Charles,  The  Explorers,  Youth's  Com-* 
f  anion,  July  6. 

Dudley,  Caroline,  Chaotic  Peace,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Mar,;  Concerning  a  Nobleman,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  Mar. 

Dudley,  Dorothy,  November  in  the  Park,  Poetry:  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  Nov.,  '15. 

Dunbar,  Aldis,  Enemies,  Youth's  Companion,  June  29. 

Dunorier,  William  Edward,  "'Tis  a  Bleak  Sea  and  Night 
Sea,"  Colonnade,  July. 

Dunn,  Florence  E.,  The  Soldier,  Youth's  Companion,  Feb. 
10. 

Dunning,  Ralph  Cheever,  The  Home-Coming,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  Jan. 

Eastman,  Max,  A  Chicago  Portrait,  The  Masses,  Sept.; 
Car  Window,  The  Masses,  Sept. ;  *  Coming  to  Port,  The 
Masses,  Mar.;  Kansas,  The  Masses,  Sept.;  Painting, 
The  Masses,  Sept.;  Provincetown,  The  Masses,  Sept.; 
The  City,  Contemporary  Verse,  Jan.;  To  Love,  The 
Masses,  Sept. 

Eddy,  Ruth  Bassett,  In  Passing,  Youth's  Companion,  Jan.  6. 

Edlund,  Gustave,  To  Patience  Worth,  Reedy's  Mirror,  Nov. 
19,  '15. 

Edson,  Charles  Farrell,  Sequoia  Gigantea,  Everybody's 
Magazine,  Nov.,  '15. 

Eldridge,  Paul,  Man  Speaks  to  Man,  Poetry  Journal,  July. 

Eliot,  T.  S.,  Aunt  Helen,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Oct.,  '15;  *  Conversation  Galante,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Sept.;  Cousin  Nancy,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Oct.,  '15;  La  Figlia,  Che  Piange,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  Sept.;  Morning  at  the  Window, 
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Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Sept.;  Mr.  Apolunax, 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Sept.;  The  Boston  Evx- 
NiNG  Transcript,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct., 
'15. 

Ellerbe,  Cecilia,  Fulfilment,  Colonnade,  Nov.,  '15. 

Ellyson,  John  Regnault,  A  CoLLoatrr  in  Sleep,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  July. 

Endicoff,  Max,  The  Public  Library,  Others,  A  Magazine  of 
the  New  Verse,  Jan.;  The  Sea-Liner,  Others,  A  Maga- 
zine of  the  New  Verse,  Jan.;  The  Subway,  Others,  A 
Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Jan;  The  Terminal, 
Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Jan. 

Evans,  Donald,  *With  Death  the  Uncouth,  Poetry  Re- 
view of  America.  Sept. 

Fahnestock,  Elizabeth  B.,  Brotherhood,  The  Outlook,  Nov. 
3,  '15;  Home  Days,  The  Outlook,  Nov.  3,  '15. 

Fanning,  Cecil,  Efficiency,  Beedy's  Mirror,  July  21. 

Farmer,  Ethel,  In  Some  Quiet  Garden,  Contemporary 
Verse,  July;  The  Bonfire,  The  Trimmed  La/mp,  Mar. 

Farquhar,  Jean,  My  Love,  Smart  Set,  Nov.,  '15;  Scene 
D' Amour,  Smart  Set,  June. 

Ficke,  Arthur  Davidson,  Arcadian  Nocturne.  Midland:  A 
Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  July;  For  To-Day,  North 
American  Review,  Dec,  '15;  *The  Dancers,  Others,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  Mar.;  The  Sword  of  the  Samurai, 
Midland:  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  July. 

Field,  Mary,  Justice,  The  Masses,  June. 

Finerty,  Louise  Foley,  The  Grave,  The  Bellman,  Mar.  18. 

Finley,  John,  A  la  Terre  Sainte,  Scribner's  Magazine, 
Dec,  '15;  Whose  Day  Shall  This  Be?  The  Outlook, 
Sept.  6. 

Firkins,  O.  W.,  To  My  Country,  The  Yale  Review,  Jan. 

Fisher,  A.  Hugh,  The  Traitor,  The  Century,  June. 

Fisher,  Mahlon  Leonard.  A  Village  Graveyard,  The  Bell- 
man, Nov.  27,  '15;  *  Ad  Finem,  Midland:  A  Magazine  of 
the  Middle  West,  May;  Legend,  The  Bellman,  Nov.  27, 
'15;  To  Nature,  Midland:  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle 
West,  June;  Victory,  Midland:  A  Magazine  of  the 
Middle  West,  Apr. 

Fiske,  Isabelle  Howe,  *Made  in  Germany.  Poetry  Journal, 
July;  The  House  Remembers,  Poetry  Journal,  July; 
Trade,  Poetry  Journal,  July. 

Fitch,  Anita,  The  Faeries'  Fool,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Aug. 
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Fitzgerald,  James  B.,  The  Inheritance,  Poetry  Review  of 
America,  June. 

FitzSimons.    Theodore,   The   Wine-Pressee,    Minaret,   Feb. 

Fletcher,  John  Gould,  Cliff-Dweixing,  Poetry:  A  Magazine' 
of  Verse,  Mar.;  *  Lincoln,  Poetry  Review  of  America, 
Aug. ;  *  Mexican  Quarter,  Poetry :  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Mar. ;  *  Poppies  of  the  Red  Year,  The  New 
Republic,  Jan.  15;  Power  Station,  Poetry  Journal, 
Mar.;  *  Rain  in  the  Desert,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse.  Mar.;  Shadows,  Poetry  Journal,  Mar.;  *  Spring, 
Poetry  Review  of  America,  June;  The  Song  of  the 
Wind,  The  Trimmed  Lamp,  Feb.;  The  Spring  Piper, 
Poetry  Journal,  Mar.;  The  Well  in  the  Desert, 
Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Mar. 

Flexner,  Hortense,  If  You  Had  Died,  The  Trimmed  Lamp, 
Feb.;  Laughter  nor  Love,  Smart  Set,  Jan.;  Spin- 
drift, Smart  Set,  May. 

Flint,  F.  S.,  Chalfont  Saint  Giles,  Poetry  Journal,  Mar.; 
Cones,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Feb.;  Evil, 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Feb.;  Gloom,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  Feb.;  Terror,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Feb.;  War-Time,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Feb. 

Foley,  James  W.,  A  Story  after  School,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, May  18 ;  *  The  Way  of  a  Boy,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, June  22. 

Foster,  Alan  S.,  The  Upset  at  Court,  Youth's  Companion, 
Jan.  20. 

Fox,  Constance  Praeger,  Early  Spring,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  June  24;  Unrequited,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
Dec.  18;  Sea  Song,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Apr.  22. 

Fox,  Paul  Hervey,  *  Tobacco  Ghosts,  Colonnade,  Oct.,  '15. 

Francis,  Emma  S.,  February  Fourteenth,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Feb.  19;  Rolling  Hoops,  Youth's  Companion, 
May  11;  The  Seamstress,  Youth's  Companion,  Mar.  2. 

Frank,  Florence  Kiper,  "  O  When  Will  God  Come  as  a 
Mighty  Flood,"  Poet  Lore,  Autumn  No.,  '15. 

Freytag.  Baroness  von,  The  Conqueror,  The  Masses,  June. 

Frledlaender,  V.  H.,  One  Fortune  of  War,  The  Century, 
Oct.,  '15;  Transmutation,  Harper's  Magazine,  Jan, 

Froding,  Gustaf,  The  Eternal  Jew,  Poetry  Journal,  Feb. 

Frost,  Robert,  *  In  the  Home  Stretch,  The  Century,  July; 
*  The  Hill  Wife,  The  Yale  Review.  Apr. 
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Fuller,  Henry  B.,  Postponement,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Feb. 

Furgusson,  A.  R.,  Invocation,  Harper's  Weekly,  Apr.  15; 
The  City  Editor,  Harper's  Weekly,  Apr.  15 ;  The  Copy 
Chopper,  Harper's  Weekly,  Apr.  15;  The  Humorist, 
Harper's  Weekly,  Apr.  15;  The  Reporter,  Harper's 
Weekly,  Apr.  15;  The  War  Correspondent,  Harper's 
Weekly,  Apr.  15. 

Garland,  Robert,  You,  Smart  Set,  Jan. 

Gibson,  Lydia,  Green  Peas,  The  Masses,  Sept.;  Solace,  The 
Masses,  July;  The  Coming,  The  Masses,  Sept.;  The 
Young  Girl  with  the  Red  Hair,  The  Masses,  Mar. 

Gibson,  Wilfrid  Wilson,  Color,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Mar.;  *  Gold,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Mar.;  Oblivion,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Mar.; 
Tenants,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Mar. 

Gilbert,  Morris,  When  I  Die,  Smart  Set,  May. 

Gilkyson,  Phoebe  Hunter,  The  Mother,  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, Dec,  '15. 

Gillette,  Eugenia,  Home  Acre,  Craftsman,  Feb. 

Gillilan,  Strickland,  Sex  Obligation,  Smart  Set,  July. 

Giltinan,  Caroline,  *  The  Breeze,  Poetry  Review  of  Amer- 
ica, May;  To  My  Victrola,  Poetry  Journal,  Dec,  '15. 

Ginsberg,  Louis.  Japan  Nights,  Contemporary  Verse,  Aug.; 
Saturday  Night,  The  Masses,  Mar. 

Giovannitti,  Arturo,  The  Day  of  the  War,  June  20,  The 
Masses,  Aug. 

Glaenzer,  Richard  Butler,  L'Arc  De  Triomphe,  Others,  A 
Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  May-June;  Pomegranate, 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Dec,  '15;  *  Scales, 
Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  May-June; 
*  Souvenir  of  Dominica,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  May- June;  The  Answer,  Poetry  Journal,  Jan.; 
The  Chasm,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Dec,  '15; 
The  Sage,  Poetry  Journal.  Jan. ;  *  The  Golden  Plover, 
Poet  Lore,  New  Year's  No.;  The  Snare  of  the 
Tropics,  The  Century,  Aug.;  The  Tapestry,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  Dec,  '15;  To  Mea:  A  Realization, 
Poetry  Journal,  Jan.;  To  Mea  at  Dawn,  Poetry  Jour- 
nal, Jan.;  To  an  Artist,  Beedy's  Mirror,  Nov.  26,  '15. 

Glaspell,  Susan,  Joe  (Joseph  O'Brien,  Died  Oct.  27,  1915), 
The  Masses,  Jan. 
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Gleason,  Harold  W.  Ward,  "  Fishers  for  Pick'ril,"  Youth's 

Companion,  Aug.  3. 
Glenday,  Tom,  A  Million  Dead,  Beedy's  Mirror,  Jan.  28; 

Peace,  Beedy's  Mirror,  Mar.  3. 
Going,  Charles  Buxton,  The  Path  op  Glory,  Everybody's 

Magazine,  Mar. 
Goldring,  Douglas,  Maisonnettes,  Others,  A   Magazine  of 

the  New  Verse,  Jan. 
Goldsmith,    Wallace,    The    Contrast,    Youth's    Companion, 

Feb.  24. 
Goodale,  Dora  Read,  Aphil-over-the-Hill,    Youth's  Com' 

panion,  Apr.  13. 
Goodelel,  Thomas  D.,  Two  Poets,  The  Yale  Review.  Apr. 
Goodloe,  Abbie  Carter,  At  Parting,  Scribner's  Magazine, 

Aug. 
Goodyear,  Rosalie,  *  Consolation,  Poetry  Review  of  Amer- 
ica, Aug. 
Gorman,  Herbert  S.,  Caput  Mortutjm,  Poetry  Journal,  Feb. ; 

*  The   Satyrs  and  the   Moon,  Poetry  Journal,  Feb. ; 
Tread  Softly,  Time,  Poetry  Journal,  Mar. 

Graham,  Jr.,  Howard  S.,  A  Toast,  Contemporary  Verse, 
Apr.;  Flower  Love,  Contemporary  Verse,  Feb. 

Granich,  Irvin,  Macdougal  Street,  The  Masses,  May. 

Gray,  Agnes  Kendrick,  In  San  Fernando  Valley,  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Sept.  2;  *  The  Shepherd  to  the 
Poet,  Boston  Transcript;  To  a  Shamrock  Growing  in 
California,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  July  1. 

Green,  William  Chase,  To  an  Italian  Shepherd  Boy,  Con- 
temporary Verse,  Aug. 

Greenwood,  Julia  Wickham.  The  Woodlands,  Poet  Lore, 
Summer  No. 

GriflBth,  William,  He  Forgets  Yvonne,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Sept.;  *  Pierrette  Goes,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Sept. ;  *  Pierrot  and  Pierrette  at  the  Win- 
dow, The  Bellman,  Aug.  5;  *  Pierrot  Gives  an  Ac- 
counting, The  Bellman,  Aug.  5 ;  *  Pierrot  Mourns  the 
Death  of  Pierrette,  The  Bellman,  Aug.  5 ;  *  The 
Home-Coming    of    Pierrette,    The    Bellman,    Aug.    5; 

*  The  Protest  of  Pierrot  (1914).  The  Bellman,  Aug.  5. 
GroflF,  Alice,  Herm-Aphrodite-Us,  Others,  A   Magazine  of 

the  New  Verse,  Jan. 
Gruening,  Martha.  Prepared,  The  Masses,  Mar. 
Guiterman,   Arthur,  *  The   Quest    (A  Lithuanian   Folk- 

Song),  The  Bellman,  Sept.  30;  The  Return,  Harper's 
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Magazine,  Nov.,  '15;  Training  Day,  A  Ballad,  8crih- 
ner's  Magazine,  Oct.,  '15. 

Hagedorn,  Hermann,  Philemon  to  Baucis,  Contemporary 
Verse,  Mar.;  The  Birthday,  Contemporary  Verse,  Jan.; 
The  Bridegroom  Speaks  (Lines  for  the  Marriage  of 
G.  L.  AND  W.  D.  H.),  Contemporary  Verse,  Mar.;  The 
Cabaret  Dancer,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Dec, 
'15 ;  The  Clock,  Contemporary  Verse.  Jan. ;  *  The 
Fugitive,  North  American  Review,  Jan.;  *  The  Heart 
of  Youth,  The  Outlook,  Nov.  24,  '15;  Tongues,  Con- 
temporary Verse,  June. 

Haines,  Helen,  Her  Names  (Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  Sept.  8th),  Catholic  World,  Sept. 

Hall,  Amanda,  Artists,  Smart  Set,  Jul^. 

Hall,  Herbert  J.,  The  End  of  the  Storm,  The  Bellman, 
Sept. 

Hall,  James  Norman,  *  The  Three-Penny  Lunch,  Poetry 
Review  of  America,  Sept. 

Hall,  Ruth,  The  Wolf  at  the  Door,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Aug. 

Hanbury,  Patrick  C,  The  Humorist,  The  Masses,  June. 

Hanley,  Elizabeth,  Arrival,  Contemporary  Verse,  Aug.; 
Little  Roads,  Contemporary  Verse,  May. 

Hanlon,  John,  A  Song  of  a  Southern  Island,  Smart  Set, 
July. 

Hansgen,  Mattie  Lee,  The  Magic  Key,  Youth's  Companion, 
Dec.  23,  '15. 

Harding,  Ruth  Guthrie,  *  At  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  The 
Bellman,  Oct.  16,  '15;  O  Mary  in  Thy  Clear  Young 
Eyes,  The  Bellman,  Dec.  18,  '15. 

Harmon,  Mark,  The  Journey,  Harper's  Weekly,  Jan.  2^. 

Harrison,  Kendall,  On  a  Hill-Top,  Reedy' s  Mirror,  Feb.  18 ; 
The  Heritage,  Reedy' s  Mirror,  Jan.  21 ;  *  To  a  Dead 
Soldier,  Eliot  Literary  Magazine,  Jan.  1. 

Hastings,  Wells,  *  Identity,  The  Century,  Apr. 

Hauptman,  Gerhardt,  The  Poet,  trans,  from  the  German  by 
L.  M.  Kneffner,  Poet  Lore,  New  Year's  No. 

Hawsby,  Florence,  The  Tea  Party,  Youth's  Companion, 
Mar.  16;  The  Sand  Box,  Youth's  Companion,  Mar.  30. 

Hayne,  William  Hamilton,  The  Volunteer.  Scrihner's 
Magazine,  Jan. 

Head,  Henry,  I  Cannot  Stand  and  Wait,  The  Yale  Re- 
view, Apr. 
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Helburn,  Theresa,  Feeesia,  Contemporary  Verse,  Aug.; 
Resuehectiox,  Smart  Set,  Dec,  '15;  The  Aviator,  The 
Bellman,  Feb.  12. 

Herder,  Suzette,  To  a  Flower,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  May. 

Herford,  Oliver,  Britannia  Salvatrix,  Harper's  Weekly, 
Dec.  18;  *  To  A  FuiA,  The  Century,  June;  *  To  a  Gold 
Fish,  The  Century,  Nov.,  '15;  *  To  a  Lion,  The  Century, 
Dec,  '15;  *  To  THE  Crocodile,  The  Century,  Mar. 

Herford,  Will,  That  God  Made,  The  Masses,  Feb. 

Hersey,  Harold,  A  Ballad  of  Memories,  Minaret,  May; 
Disillusion,  Smart  Set,  July;  Silhouettes  of  the  City, 
Minaret,  Mar.;  Silhouettes  of  the  City,  Minaret,  Jan.; 
To  One  Older,  Smart  Set,  Jan. 

Hervey,  John  L.,  *  Gli  Condottderi,  Colonnade,  Oct.,  '15; 
*  Running  Water,  Reedy' s  Mirror,  Mar.  10;  Socrates, 
Beedy's  Mirror,  Feb.  4;  The  Nameless  One,  Gettys- 
burg Cemetery,  U.  S.  A.,  A  Sonnet  for  Memorial  Day, 
Reedy' s  Mirror,  May  26;  The  Parthenon,  Reedy' s  Mir- 
ror, Nov.  26,  '15;  Walt  Whitman  (Inspired  by  a  Whit- 
man Fellowship  Banquet),  Reedy' s  Mirror,  Dec.  7,  '15. 

Hewitt,  Stephen  H,,  Glastonbury,  Vobis  Parta  Quies,  The 
Forum,  Feb. 

HUl,  Elizabeth,  To  Little  April,  Youth's  Companion,  Apr. 
13. 

Hills,  Elijah  Clarence,  Spanish  Graves,  Poetry  Journal, 
Mar. 

Hillyer,  Robert  Silliman,  *  To  a  Scarlatti  Passepied,  The 
New  Republic,  Feb.  26, 

Hinchman,  Walter  S.,  Autumn  By  the  Sea,  Contemporary 
Verse,  Jan. 

Hoffman,  Phoebe,  The  Freight  Yards,  Contemporary  Verse, 
July;  The  Locket.  Contemporary  Verse,  Jan. 

Holden,  Emery  May,  America,  The  Outlook,  July  26. 

HoUey,  Horace,  *  Cross  Patch,  Poetry :  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Apr.;  *  Divinations,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse,  May-June;  During  Music,  Poetry  Journal, 
Apr.;  Foreword,  Poetry  Journal,  Apr.;  *  Invocation, 
The  Forum,  June;  Life,  The  Forum.  June;  *  Orchard, 
The  Forum,  June;  Recession,  Poetry  Journal,  Apr. 

Holt,  Isabella,  *  Lament,  The  Trimmed  Lamp,  Mar. 

Holz,  Arno,  The  Song,  trans,  from  the  German  by  L.  M. 
Kneffner,  Poet  Lore,  Spring  No. 
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Hooker,  Brian,  Broadway,  Harper's  Weekly,  Jan.  29; 
*  Horizons,  Harper's  Weekly,  Feb.  26;  *  Madison 
Square:  Christmas,  Harper's  Weekly,  Feb.  19;  *  River- 
side, Harper's  Weekly,  Mar.  25;  The  Bridge,  Harper's 
Weekly,  Mar.  18 ;  *  The  Church,  Harper's  Weekly, 
Mar.  11;  *  The  City,  Harper's  Weekly,  Apr.  1;  The 
Old  Tree,  Harper's  Weekly,  Feb.  12;  *  Washington 
Square:  The  Arch,  Harper's  Weekly,  Mar.  4. 

Hopkins,  Gertrude  Cornwall,  The  Fear,  The  Century,  May. 

Howard,  Katharine,  Belgium,  Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Dec;  Grapes  and  Cigarettes,  Poetry  Journal,  Jan.; 
Lost  Angels,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Aug.  26;  Sacrifice, 
Poetry  Journal,  Jan. 

Howe,  Hubert  Crombie,  The  Cherry  Tree,  The  Masses, 
Sept. 

Howe,  M.  A.  De  Wolfe,  The  Day,  Youth's  Companion, 
Aug.  3. 

Hoyt,  Florence,  The  Adventxhies  of  the  Jets,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, June  8 ;  More  Adventures  of  the  Jets,  Youth's 
Companion,  July  6. 

Hoyt.  Helen,  A  Look,  The  Century,  Jan.;  Certitude,  Con- 
temporary Verse,  Mar. ;  *  Come  to  Me  Out  of  the 
Dark,  The  Trimmed  Lamp,  Jan.;  Countervalence,  Con^ 
temporary  Verse,  Mar. ;  Creation,  Poetry  Journal,  Jan. ; 
Desire,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Apr.; 
Escape,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Apr.; 
Finis,  The  Masses,  Aug. ;  Flirtation,  The  Masses,  Aug. ; 
Golden  Bough,  The  Masses,  Aug.;  Gratitude,  The 
Masses,  Aug.;  In  the  Art  Institute,  The  Masses,  Aug.; 
Make  Believe,  Contemporary  Verse,  Mar.;  Ravelling, 
The  Masses,  Aug.;  Riddle,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse,  Apr. ;  *  The  Field  and  the  Coulter,  Poetry 
Journal,  Oct.,  '15;  *The  Measure,  Poetry  Journal, 
Jan.;  The  Unchanging,  The  Masses,  July;  Vita 
NuovA,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Apr. 

Huckfield,  Leyland,  *  Death  Song  of  the  Mad  God  who 
Made  the  Grand  Canyon,  The  Trimmed  Lamp,  Mar. 

Huey,  Maud  Morrison,  In  Search  of  Happiness.  Youth's 
Companion,  May  11. 

Hunn,  Clarke  Fox,  Manhattan,  Scherzando,  Poetry  Jour- 
nal, May. 

Hunnicut,  Nat  C,  *  A  Lover's  Revenge,  Contemporary 
Verse,  Sept. 
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Hunt,  Richard  M.,  Sokg  of  the  Killing  Liars,  Little  Re- 
view, June-July;  *  To  a  Golden  Crowned  Thrush, 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May. 

I.,  A.  P.,  Wanted^  The  Masses,  May. 

IngersoU,  Edward  P.,  Manhattan,  The  Masses,  May. 

Inskeep,  Annie  Dolman,  Birth,  Not  Death,  Los  Angeles 

Graphic,    June     10;     Life's     Tapestry,     Los    Angeles 

Graphic,  June  10. 
Ireland,  Baron.  The  Romance  of  Veronica  De  Peyster, 

Smart  Set,  Feb. 

Jackson,  Leroy,  *  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Little 
Boy,  Youth's  Companion,  Dec.  30,  '15. 

Jackson,  Lucy,  Driving  in  the  Park,  Contemporary  Verse, 
May. 

Jackson,  Robert  Macauley,  The  Funeral,  Smart  Set,  Nov., 
'15. 

Jenkins,  Jr.,  George  B.,  Corinne,  Smart  Set,  June. 

Jenks,  Tudor,  A  Portrait  by  Velasquez,  The  Bellman, 
Feb.  26. 

Jennings,  Leslie  Nelson,  *  Roofs.  The  Masses,  June. 

Johns,  Orrick,  Butterflies,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  May-June;  Candles,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse,  May-June;  Glass,  Others,  A  Magazine  of 
the  New  Verse,  May-June;  Song  for  a  Spring  Night, 
Smart  Set,  Feb.;  The  Plum  Tree,  Contemporary  Verse, 
May. 

Johnson,  Robert  Underwood,  Constance,  Harper's  Weekly, 
Apr.  8;  Oriole  and  Poet,  Harper's  Magazine,  Feb.; 
*  Reading  Horace,  Harper's  Weekly,  Mar.  4. 

Johnson,  Rossiter,  *  The  Dark  Ages,  Colonnade,  Apr. 

Johnson,  William  Samuel,  *  Buttadeus  (A  Battle  Episode 
of  July,  1915),  The  Forum,  June. 

Johnston,  Florence  Poyas,  *  New  Mexico,  The  Century, 
Dec,  '15. 

Johnston,  Marie,  Where  the  Trinity  Flows,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  May  16. 

Jones,  Howard  Mumford,  Aphrodite,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Apr. ;  Dawn,  The  Forum,  Aug. ;  *  De  Pro- 
ruNDis,  Contemporary  Verse,  Sept.;  First  Impressions. 
The  Forum,  Aug.;  Night,  The  Forum,  Aug.;  The  Aft- 
ernoons, The  Forum,  Aug.;  The  Garden  in  September, 
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Midland:  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  Feb.;  The 

Professor  Muses,  Physic  Lecture  Room  Before  Class, 

Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Apr, 
Jones,  Jr.,  Thomas  S.,  At  Sundown,  Poetry  Journal,  Apr.; 

*  The  Hills,  Poetry  Journal,  Apr.;  The  Last  Spring, 

Poetry  Journal,  Apr.;  The  Miracle  of  Song,  Poeti-y 

Journal,  Apr. 
Jordan,   Charlotte    Brewster,   Susanna   Sempler's    Sample, 

Youth's  Companion,  Mar.  9. 
Jurgelionis,    Kleofas,    *  Lament,   Lithuanian    Folk-Song, 

Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  June. 

KauflFman,  Reginald  Wright,  In  After  Years,  Smart  Set, 
Dec,  '15. 

Kauffman,  Ruth  Wright,  To  the  Gardener,  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, Nov.,  '15. 

Kegel,  Wilhelm,  The  Ends  Justify,  Others,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Jan. 

Kelley,  Ethel  M.,  The  Other  Child,  Harper's  Magazine, 
Jan. 

Kemp,  Harry,  *  March  Night,  Home  and  Garden,  Mar.; 
Rebellion,  The  Masses,  July ;  *  Resurrection,  The 
Masses,  Mar.;  The  Stormy  Star,  The  Masses,  June; 
Zenobia,  The  Masses,  Feb. 

Kennon,  Harry  B.,  Mary,  Reedy's  Mirror,  Dec.  17,  '15; 
Music  Visible,  Reedy's  Mirror,  Apr.  21. 

Kent,  Arthur  V.,  The  Leader,  Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Apr.;  The  Wild  Honey  of  Wisdom,  To  E.  L.  L., 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Apr. 

Kenyon,  James  B.,  Related,  The  Bellman,  Apr.  1. 

Kervan,  Alte  Stilwell,  The  Organ  Man,  Youth's  Companion, 
Mar.  16. 

Ketchum,  Arthur,  Holy  Week,  Youth's  Companion,  Apr.  20. 

Kilmer,  Aline,  *  The  Garden  Child,  The  Outlook,  May  24.. 

Kilmer,  Joyce,  Beauty's  Hair,  Poetry  Journal,  Apr.;  *  The 
Ashman,  Contemporary  Verse,  Apr. ;  *  The  New 
School,  The  Outlook,  Nov.  24,  '15 ;  *  The  Proud  Poet, 
The  Bellman,  May  27 ;  *  The  Robe  of  Christ,  Contem- 
porary Verse,  Jan. ;  *  To  the  Memory  of  Three  Poets, 
Poetry  Review  of  America,  June. 

King,  Sara,  Apathy,  Poetry  Journal,  June;  Cry,  Poetry 
Journal,  June;  If  It  Be  True,  Scribner's  Magazine, 
Nov.,  '15;  Interlude,  Poetry  Journal,  June. 
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Kizer,  Helen  Bullis,  The  Brides,  Smart  Set,  Dec.,  '15. 

Knapp,  Ethel  Marjorie,  A  Miniatuke,  Youth's  Compomion, 
Aug.  10. 

Kneffner,  Louise  Mallinckrodt,  The  Prairie,  Others,  A 
Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Jan.;  *  The  Sea,  Others,  A 
Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Jan. 

Knevels,  Gertrude,  Main  Street,  Youth's  Companion,  June  1. 

Knight,  Lula  W.,  The  Wind  in  the  Trees,  Poetry:  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  July. 

Knish,  Anne,  Opus  181,  The  Forum,  June. 

Kreymborg,  Alfred,  A  Sword,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse,  Feb.;  Convention,  Others,  A  Magazine  of 
the  New  Verse,  Feb.;  Earth  Wisdom,  Others,  A  Maga- 
zine of  the  New  Verse,  Feb.;  *  Idealists,  The  New  Re- 
public, Feb,  26;  Improvisation,  Others,  A  Magazine  of 
the  New  Verse,  Feb.;  *  In  a  Dream,  Poetry  Journal, 
Jan.;  In  the  Next  Room,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse,  Feb.;  Lightning,  Poetry  Review  of  Amer- 
ica, July;  Little  Folks,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  Feb. ;  *  Man  Tells,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse,  Feb.;  *  Old  Manuscript,  Poetry:  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  Feb.;  Pennies,  The  New  Republic,  Jan. 
1;  Progress,  The  New  Republic,  Feb,  26;  *  The  Tree, 
The  New  Republic,  Jan.  1 ;  The  Whip  of  the  Unborn, 
Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Feb.;  To  H.  S., 
Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Feb.;  To 
W.  C.  W.,  M.  D.,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse, 
Feb.;  Toward  Love,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  Feb.;  *  Vistas,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  Feb.;  Woman  Tells,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse,  Feb. 

Laird,  William,  *  Buds,  Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Feb. 

Lane,  J.  M.,  After  a  Summer  Shower,  Smart  Set,  July. 

Lasfcer,  Raymond,  Justice,  Colonnade,  July. 

Lawson,  W.  P,,  A  Voice,  The  Masses,  Sept. 

Le  Braz,  Anatole,  The  Song  of  the  Blowing  Wind,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Elizabeth  S.  Dickerman,  Poet 
Lore,  Summer  No. 

Ledoux,  Louis  V,,  *  Mater  Dolorosa,  Harper's  Magazine, 
May;  *  Persephone  in  Hades,  Poetry  Review  of  Amer- 
ica, June ;  *  Song  of  the  Daughters  of  Celeus,  Har- 
per's Magazine,  June, 
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Le   Gallienne,    Hesper,   To   the   Southern   Sea,   Harper's 

Magazine,  Aug. 
Le   Gallienne,    Richard,   *  Sea   Sorcery,  Harper's    Weekly, 

Apr.    29;    Violin    Music,    Harper's    Magazine,    Mar.; 

*  Wood  Flower,  Harper's  Magazine,  Aug. 

Leonard,  William  EUery,  Above  the  Battle  (1616-1916 
AND  Thereafter),  Midland:  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle 
West,  June. 

Lewin,  Albert,  A  Valentine,  Colonnade,  Feb.;  "I  Loved 
Thee  Not,"  Colonnade,  Aug.;  Keats,  Colonnade,  June; 
My  Cloud,  Colonnade,  Jan.;  The  Languid  Day,  CoIotu- 
nade,  Dec,  '15;  The  Lake's  Cool  Covert,  Colonnade, 
Mar. 

Lewis,  Addison,  1915,  Beedy's  Mirror,  Dec.  3,  '15. 

Lewisohn,  Ludwig,  Love  in  Autumn,  Smart  Set,  Oct.,  '15. 

Lee,  Agnes,  *  Eastland  Waters,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Feb.;  Footsteps,  Youth's  Companion,  Dec.  23, 
'15;  *  Red  Pearls,  The  International,  Oct.;  Shakes- 
peare. Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Apr.;  *  The 
Keeper  of  the  Lock,  Poetry  Review  of  America,  July. 

Lee,  Helen  A.,  Robin  Singing  Rain,  Youth's  Companion, 
June  15. 

Lee,  Muna,  A  Song  at  Parting,  Smart  Set,  May;  A 
ViLLANELLE  OF  FoRGETFULNESS,  Contemporary  Verse, 
July;  *  Behind  the  House  is  the  Millet  Plot,  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Jan.;  Bereavement,  Smart  Set, 
Feb.;  Harvest,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Jan.;  I 
Shall  Not  Sing  Again  of  Love,  Poetry :  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Jan.;  I  Thought  Love  Would  Come  Gloriously, 
WITH  A  Clash,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse, 
May-June;  I  Took  my  Sorrow  into  the  Woods,  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Jan. ;  *  Lips  you  Were  Not  An- 
hungered For,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Jan.;  I 
Who  Had  Sought  God  Blindly  in  the  Skies,  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Jan.;  Magdalen,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  Jan. ;  *  Now  Have  I  Conquered 
that  which  Made  me  Sad,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,    Jan.;    The     Unforgotten,    Smart    Set,    Jan. 

*  Though  You  Should  Whisper,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Jan. 

Liebermann,  Elias,  Brothers,  The  Outlook,  Aug.  9;  From  a 
Bridge  Car,  Harper's  Weekly,  Mar.  18. ;  Nocturne,  The 
Outlook,  May  10.;  The  Nation  to  its  Foreign  Born, 
Everybody's  Magazine,  Mar. 
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Lillie,  Marie  Elmendorf,  The  Recluse,  Poetry :  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Mar. 

Lindsay,  Vachel,  Booker  Washington  Trilogy:  A  Memo- 
rial TO  Booker  T.  Washington,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  June;  *  Mark  Twain,  An  Inscription  for  Your 
Volume  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  Beedy's  Mirror,  Dec. 
3,  '15;  *The  Apple-Blossom  Snow,  The  Forum,  Aug.; 

*  The  Flower  of  Mending,  The  Forum,  Aug. ;  *  The 
Praise  of  Battlement,  The  Forum,  Aug.;  What  the 
Sexton  Said,  The  Forum,  July. 

Lippmann,  L.  B.  Blackledge,  *  A  Child's  Garden,  Contem- 
porary Verse,  June. 

Livesay,  Florence  Randal,  Old  Ruthenian  Folk-Song, 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct.,  '15;  Song  of  the 
Cossack,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct.,  '15;  Where 
Luck  Lies,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct.,  '15. 

Long,  Haniel,  Ascutney  in  Shadows,  Poetry  Journal,  June; 
Near  His  Bed,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Dec,  '15; 
Renegades  from  Boston,  Poetry  Journal,  June;  The 
Day  that  Love  Came  Down  to  Me,  Contemporary 
Verse,  Apr.;  The  Ides  of  March,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Dec,  '15;  The  Infant  to  His  Father,  Poetry 
Journal,  June;  Through  the  Window,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  Dec,  '15;  Vacation  Protest,  The 
Masses,  June;  With  Compliments,  Poetry  Journal, 
June. 

Long,  Lily  A.,  He  BmLOETH  His  House,  Poetry:  A  Magon 
zine  of  Verse,  July;  The  Poet's  Part,  Poetry:  A  Magof 
zine  of  Verse,  July. 

Loveman,  Robert,  Song,  Smart  Set,  Oct.,  '15. 

Loving,  Pierre,  The  Newspaper,  Colonnade,  May;  The 
Rose  in  Hell,  Colonnade,  May;  The  Trust  of 
Florence,  To  A.  H.  J.,  Colonnade,  Oct.,  '15;  *To  a 
Child  on  Her  Second  Birthday,  Colonnade,  Dec,  '15; 
To  Maurice  Hewlett,  Colonnade,  June. 

Low,  Benjamin  R.  C,  *  Jack  o'  Dreams,  Poetry  Review  of 
America,  May. 

Low,  Page,  The  Housewife,  Smart  Set,  January. 

Lowell,   Amy,   *  An   Aquarium,   Reedy' s   Mirror,  July   7; 

*  Battledore  and  Shuttlecock,  Scribner's,  August; 
Impressionist  Picture  op  a  Garden,  The  Trimmed 
Lamp,  April;  *  In  a  Time  of  Dearth,  The  Century, 
September;    *  Malmaison,    Little    Review,    June-July; 

*  Number  3  on  the  Docket,  Poetry  Review  of  America, 
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May ;  *  Pyrotechnics,  Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
May;  *  The  Ceoss-Roads,  Poetry  Review  of  America, 
September ;  *  The  Grocery,  The  Masses,  June ;  *  The 
Paper  Garden,  House  and  Garden,  February;  *  The 
Paper  Windmill,  The  Century,  December,  1915;  The 
Poem,  The  Masses,  April;  *  1777,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  August. 
Lowry,  Perrini  Holmes,  April  in  Killabney,  Contemporary 
Verse,  April. 


MacDonagh,  Thomas,  *  Wishes  for  My  Son,  The  Outlook, 
May  17. 

Macdonald,  Lilian,  A  Toast,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Febru- 
ary 26;  The  Absent,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  March  11; 
The  City-Bound,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  February  26. 

MacKaye,  Arvia,  By  the  Summer  Sea,  Poetry  Review  of 
America,  August;  The  Purple  Gray,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  July. 

MacKaye,  Percy,  Choral  Song,  Harper's  Weekly,  March 
18;  Christmas,  1915,  The  Forum,  January. 

Macmillan,  Mary,  Truth,  The  Masses,  June. 

Manning,  Private  Frederic,  3rd  R.  S.  L.  I.,  Sacrifice 
19022,  Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July. 

Marks,  Jeannette,  When  They  Come,  Smart  Set,  May. 

Marquis,  Don,  *  Poem  for  the  Dedication  of  a  Home, 
House  and  Garden,  Jan. 

Marquis,  Neeta,  Rain  at  Night,  Smart  Set,  Jan. 

Martin,  Julia,  The  Golden  Touch,  Poetry  Journal,  Nov., 
'15. 

Masefield,  John,  The  End,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Oct.,  '15; 
*  The  World's  Beginning,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Oct., 
'15;  *  Which,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Oct.,  '15. 

Mason,  Edward  Wilbur,  The  Oriole,  Craftsman,  Apr. 

Mason,  Rosalind,  A  Child's  Grace,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  June;  Vision,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
June;  Fair  Weather  and  I  Happy,  Poetry:  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  June;  Happiness,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  June. 

Masseck,  Clinton  J.,  A  Day  and  its  Joukney,  Others,  A 
Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  May-June;  At  Thirty  he 
Sings  of  a  Day  in  Spring,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Aug.;  Down  the  Wind,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Aug. 
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Masters,  Edgar  Lee,  *  An,  Life  in  a  Life,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  Mar.;  *  Arabel,  Poetry:  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  Nov.,  '15;  *  Autochthon,  Reedy' s  Mirror, 
July  14;  Come,  William  et  al.  Beedy's  Mirror,  Apr. 
14;  HoKKU,  Little  Review,  June-July;  *  In  Memory  of 
Bryan  Lathrop,  Who  BEQUEArHEo  to  Chicago  a 
School  of  Music,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July; 
John  Cowper  Powys,  Reedy' s  Mirror,  May  5;  *  Simon 
SuRNAMED  Peter,  Reedy' s  Mirror,  Dec.  7,  '15;  *  The 
Cocked  Hat,  Reedy' s  Mirror,  Dec.  3,  '15;  *  The  Con- 
versation, Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Nov.,  '15; 
*The  Loop,  The  New  Republic,  Jan.  1;  *  The  Star, 
Reedy' s  Mirror,  Feb.  25;  *  The  Subway,  Others,  A 
Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  May- June;  Theodore 
Dreiser,  Reedy's  Mirror,  Nov.  12,  '15. 

Mastin,  Florence  Ripley,  I  Walked  Among  Gray  Trees,  To 
C.  H.  L.  F.,  Poetry  Journal,  Apr.;  In  the  Subway, 
The  Masses,  Aug.;  *  The  Dream,  The  Masses,  June. 

Mattick,  Irvin,  In  the  Spring,  The  Trimmed  Lamp,  Feb. 

McCarthy,  Denis  A.,  *  Daddies  and  Laddies,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, January  13;  Fanny  Fuss  and  Feathers, 
Youth's  Companion,  May  4. 

McCarthy,  John  Russell,  Adventuring,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  August;  Goldenrod,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  August;  *  June,  The  Bellman,  June  17;  Satis- 
faction, Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Jan- 
uary; Sunday  Morning,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse,  January;  The  Dance  in  the  Wood,  Colon- 
nade, June;  The  Thief,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse,  January. 

McClure,  John,  *  Hearts'-Ease,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse,  January;  *  Somnambulist,  Others,  A  Maga- 
zine of  the  New  Verse,  January;  Songs  of  His  Lady, 
Smart  Set,  June;  The  Everlasting  Yea,  Smart  Set, 
May;  *  The  Lass  of  Galilee,  Smart  Set,  October,  1915; 
To  a  Lady,  Smart  Set,  December,  1915;  To  His  Lady, 
Philosophy,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March; 
Visitants,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Jan- 
uary; Wanderers,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  January, 

McCourt,  Edna  Wahlert,  The  City  Market  Place,  Poet 
Lore,  Summer  Number. 

McCormick,  Anne,  Song,  Smart  Set,  December,  1915. 
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McCoy,  Samuel,  Independence  Hall,  The  Masses,  June; 
Reveille,  Contemporary  Verse,  January;  The  Guar- 
dian Angels,  Contemforary  Verse,  June;  The  Hobby 
Horse,  Contemforary  Verse,  June;  To  a  Flower  Girl, 
Contemporary  Verse,  June. 

McGaffey,  Ernest,  After  Many  Days,  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
February  26;  Ballade  of  Knossos  of  the  Wide-wayed 
Streets,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  March  18;  Ballade  of 
Herostratus,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  December  18;  De 
MoRTuis,    Los    Angeles    Graphic,    November    20,    1915; 
Deserted,   Los   Angeles   Graphic,   April   29;    Identity 
(A  la  T.  B.  Aldrich),  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  December 
25,   1915;  Little   Boy,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  October; 
1915;   Phidias   and  Praxiteles,  Los  Angeles   Graphic 
March  11;  *  Rose  Lilly,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  July  29 
*  Sixteen   Doves,  Los  Angeles   Graphic,  Oct.  23,  '15 
The  Hearts  of  Women,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Jan.  29 
The  Placid  Imagist,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Oct.  9,  '15 
The   Tower  of   Babel,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Nov.  6, 
'15;   The   Violinists,  Los   Angeles   Graphic,   Apr.   8 
Unwearied    Flight   of    Time,    Los   Angeles   Graphic, 
June  17. 

McKinney,  Isabel,  Cavalier  Tunes,  Youth's  Companion, 
Feb.  10;  The  Life  of  Quilts,  Youth's  Companion,  May 
4. 

McLeod,  Irene  Rutherford,  *  Mary,  The  Yale  Bevieio,  July. 

Mead,  Edna,  To  an  Old  Letter,  Harper's  Magazine,  Jan. 

Merrick,  Hyde  Buston,  The  Drab  Little  Lady,  Poet  Lore, 
Summer  No, 

Michael,  William,  Ambrosia,  Contemporary  Verse,  Apr. 

Michelson,  Max,  A  Hymn  to  Night,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  May;  In  the  Park,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  May;  Love  Lyric,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
May;  Midnight,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May; 
Storm,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May;  The  New- 
comers, Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May;  The  Red 
Light,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May;  The  Wil- 
low Tree,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May. 

Middleton,  Scudder,  Children,  The  Bellman,  May  6;  In 
Union  Square,  Contemporary  Verse,  Apr. ;  *  The 
Clerk,  Contemporary  Verse,  June;  The  White 
Magician,  The  Forum,  June. 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent,  Blue-Beard,  The  Forum,  May; 
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*  If  You  Were  Dead,  The  Forum,  May;  Witch-Wife, 
The  Forum,  May. 

Miller,  Alice  Duer,  After  a  Quarrel,  The  Century,  Apr. ; 
The  Heritage,  Scribner's,  Apr.;  The  Way,  Scribner'Sf 
Oct.,  '15. 

Miller,  Fuller,  This  Is  the  Sin,  The  Masses,  May. 

Miller,  Jr.,  John,  Niagara,  The  Trimmed  Lamp,  Feb.; 
Ravage,  Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Sept. 

Minot,  John  Clair,  Abijah  and  Abner,  Youth's  Companion, 
Aug.  10;  Abijah  and  His  Fiddle,  Youth's  Companion, 
Apr.  27;  Barbara  Bell,  Youth's  Companion,  Mar.  30; 
Bubbles,  Youth's  Companion,  Mar.  28;  Chums,  Youth's 
Companion,  Feb.  24;  Poppy  and  Her  Goat,  Youth's 
Companion,  Apr.  6;  The  Frog  Choir,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Mar.  16 ;  The  Happiest  Highway,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, June  15;  The  Surf  Sprites,  Youth's  Companion, 
July  6;   Virginia   Dare,    Youth's  Companion,  Feb.   17. 

Mitchell,  Agnes  Lewis,  King  Bluster,  Youth's  Companion, 
Feb.  3. 

Mitchell.  Langdon,  *  In  a  Smoking  Car,  The  New  Republic, 
Feb.  12. 

Mitchell,  Ruth  Comfort,  Barbara,  The  Century,  Feb.;  El 
Poniente,  The  Century,  Feb.;  A  Mountain  Mummeb, 
Boston  Transcript,  Apr.  22i;  Papyrus,  Smart  Set,  Dec, 
'15;  *  Revelation,  Nov.,  '15;  *  St  John  of  Nepomuc, 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Jan.;  *  Symphonie 
Pathetique,  The  Century,  July;  The  New  Mother- 
hood. The  Century,  Mar.;  The  Wishing  Bridge,  The 
Century,  June. 

Monro,  Harold,  *  Elegy  in  1915  (B.  H.  W.),  The  Forum, 
May;  Strange  Meetings,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Sept. 

Moreland,  John,  Bereavement,  Minaret,  June;  Loss,  Minaret, 
May;  The  Kiss,  Reedy's  Mirror,  Sept.  1;  The  Kiss, 
Minaret,  June;  Waiting,  Minaret,  June. 

Morgan,  Emanuel,  Opus  45,  The  Forum,  June. 

Morike,  Eduard,  Fair  Rohtraut,  trans,  from  the  German 
by  P.  H.  Thomson,  Poet  Lore,  Spring  Number;  For- 
saken, trans,  from  the  German  by  P.  H.  Thomson,  Poet 
Lore,  Spring  Number;  'Tis  She,  trans,  from  the  Ger- 
man by  P.  H.  Thomson,  Poet  Lore,  New  Year's  Number. 

Morris,  Jean,  In  Heaven,  The  Masses,  June;  Psyche,  The 
Forum,  June;  The  Temple,  The  Forum,  Mar. 

Morris,  O.  M.,  Mary,  Reedy's  Mirror,  Feb.  4. 
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Morris,  Olivette,  A  May  Mobiting,  Youth's  Compamon,  May 
18;  DoTTiE  AND  THE  DowNEES,  Youth's  Companion, 
July  6. 

Morrison,  John,  A  Flag-Dat  Pledge,  Youth's  Companion, 
June  8;  A  Rainy  Day  Rambii:,  Youth's  Companion, 
Mar.  2;  The  Ride  on  the  Roller,  Youth's  Companion. 
Jan,  20;  The  Shipbuilders  at  Home,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, July  23;  The  Vacation  Trip  of  the  School- 
house,  Youth's  Companion,  Aug.  10;  Towser  and  the 
Moon  Man,   Youth's  Companion,  May  18. 

Moore,  Marianne,  Diogenes,  Contemporary  Verse,  Jan.; 
Masks,  Contemporary  Verse,  Jan:;  Sun,  Contemporary 
Verse,  Jan- 
Moore,  Rebecca  D.,  Her  Dream,  Youth's  Companion,  Apr.  6. 

Moore,  T.  Sturge,  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  Poetry :  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Aug. 

Morton,  David,  "  I  Shall  Not  Ask  Too  Much,"  The 
Forum,  Mar. ;  Conspiracy,  Poetry  Journal,  July ;  *  Foe 
Bob,  a  Dog,  Smart  Set,  June;  *  The  Dead,  The  Forum, 
Oct.,  '15;  To  THE  Unknown,  Smart  Set,  June;  Winter, 
Scribner's  Magazine,  Feb. 

Muller,  James  Arthur,  *  Sempach,  A  Ballad  of  Patriotism, 
Scribner's  Magazine,  Nov.,  '15. 

Musgrove,  Charles  Hamilton,  *  The  Scarlet  Thread, 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct.,  '15. 

Nealley,  Rose  D.,  The  Rain  Elves,  Contemporary  Verse, 
June. 

Newbold,  Richard,  After  Storm,  Colonnade,  May;  Hope, 
Smart  Set,  Feb.;  Tramp  Royal,  Colonnade,  Mar. 

Nies,  Konrad,  Heimatsaat,  Colonnade,  Feb. 

Nietzsche,  Friedrich,  The  Seventh  Solitude  (from  Diony- 
sos-Dithyrambs),  trans,  from  the  German  by  L.  M. 
Kneffner,  Poet  Lore,  Spring  No. 

Norden,  Peter,  Good  Morning,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  July. 

Norton,  Grace  Fallow,  Fly  On!  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Dec;  Hark  to  the  Wind  of  the  World,  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Dec,  '15 ;  *  I  Give  Thanks, 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Dec,  '15;  Make  No 
Vows,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Dec.  '15. 

Niorris,  William  A.,  *  Sonnet,  The  New  Republic,  Feb.  26. 

O'Brien,   Edward    J.,   Aran    Cradle    Song,   Contemporary 
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Verse,  Jan.;  A  Dream  of  Flame,  A  New  England 
Idyl,  Contemporary  Verse,  May;  *  Hellenica,  Others, 
A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Jan.;  *  Magic,  The 
Trimmed  Lamp,  May;  *  The  Drifting  Man  (John 
MiLLiNGTON  Synge,  1871-1909),  The  Bellman,  June  24; 
The  Hole,  Contemporary  Verse,  July;  The  Lament  at 
the  Wedding,  Midland:  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle 
West,  June;  *  The  Shroud,  To  Bbigid  Macdonagh  of 
Inishmaan,  Contemporary  Verse,  Feb.;  To  an  April 
Skylark,  Midland,  Apr. 

O'Brien,  Jean,  Praise  of  Love,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Aug.;  Prayer,  Poetry,  Aug. 

O'Conor,  Norreys  Jephson,  The  Response  op  the  Shee, 
Colonnade,  Jan.;  To  One  In  Kerry,  Colonnade,  Jan. 

O'Donnell,  Charles  L.,  *  Forgiveness,  Poetry :  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  May. 

O'Hara,  John  Myers,  Lethe,  Smart  Set,  July;  *  New  Songs 
OF  Sappho,  Poetry  Review  of  America,  Sept.;  Vale, 
Poetry  Journal,  Dec,  '15. 

O'Neil,  David,  *  Love,  Poetry  Review  of  America,  Sept.; 

*  Solitude,  Little  Review,  Jan.-^Feb. 

Oppenheim,  James,  *  Good  Morning,   The   Century,  Aug. ; 

*  Laughter,  The  Century,  Nov.,  '15 ;  *  The  Red 
Month,  The  Century,  Sept. 

O  sheel,  Shaemas,  Isolation,  Minaret,  June;  William  But- 
ler Yeats,  Minaret,  June. 

O'SuUivan.  Seumas,  Have  Thou  No  Fear,  Smart  Set,  Oct., 
'15. 

Paine,  Albert  Bigelow,  Insomnia,  The  Century,  Sept. ;  *  The 
Deserted  House,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Aug. ;  *  The 
Frozen  Brook,  The  Century,  Mar.;  Summer  Night, 
The  Century,  June. ;  *  The  Superman,  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, June. 

Palen,  Lewis  Stanton,  The  Postern  Gate  to  the  Land  of 
Dreams,  Harper's  Weekly,  Mar.  25. 

Pangborn,  Georgia  Wood,  The  Mother  Speaks,  Harper's 
Magazine,  May. 

Parrish,  Emma  Kenyon,  *  Yssaen,  Contemporary  Verse, 
Aug. 

Patrick,  Asa  Anderson,  The  Ancient  Miracles,  Colonnade, 
June. 

Patterson,  Antoinette  De  Coursey,  Carnage,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  May;  Restlessness,  Contemporary 
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Verse,  May;  Sheila  Eileen,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  May;  Spinning  Song,  Contemporary  Verse, 
Mar.;  The  Moon,  Contemporary  Verse,  Feb. 

Patton,  Margaret  French,  *  The  Sound  of  the  Needles, 
The  Masses,  June. 

Paul,  Dorothy,  *  Hagar,  The  Century,  Apr. 

Payson,  Mahdah,  To  Any  Mountain,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Sept. 

Peach,  Arthur  Wallace,  Question,  Colonnade,  June. 

Pearce,  Leila  Miller,  Machine  Made,  Others,  A  Magazine 
of  the  New  Verse,  Mar.;  The  Habitue,  Contemporary 
Verse,  Aug. 

Pemberton,  Murdock,  Stock,  The  Century,  June. 

Pennington,  Alice  Damrosch,  In  Chukch,  The  New  Re- 
public, Nov.  20,  '15. 

Percy,  William  Alexander,  *  A  Ballad  of  St.  Sebastian, 
The  Bellman,  Mar.  25;  *  A  Little  Page's  Song  (13th 
Century),  Contemporary  Verse,  June. 

Perry,  Lilla  Cabot,  A  Friend,  Harper's  Magazine,  Aug. 

Peterson,  Frederica,  Urashimataro,  The  New  Republic, 
Nov.  20,  '15. 

Pickthall,  Marjorie  L.  C,  Mary  Shei'herdess,  Scribnefs 
Magazine,  '15. 

Pinckney,  Clara,  The  Open  Fire,  Youth's  Companion,  Jan. 
29;  The  Story  of  Billy,  Youth's  Gompardon,  July  27; 
The  Visit,  Youth's  Companion,  Dec.  30,  '15. 

Pitt,  Chart,  The  Chosen  Sons,  Harper's  Weekly,  Jan.  1; 
The  Mail  Team,  Harper's  Weekly,  Dec.  18,  '15. 

Pitts,  Mabel  Porter,  The  Individualist,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Apr.  15. 

Potter,  Miriam  Clark,  Little  Sister  of  the  Moon,  Youth's 
Companion,  June  15;  The  Gigglequicks,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Jan.  27;  The  Giggleciuicks  and  Mother, 
Youth's  Companion,  Mar.  30;  The  GiGCLEauiCKS  at 
Bedtime,  Youth's  Companion,  Feb.  24;  The  Giggle- 
quicks  at  Home,  Youth's  Compamon,  Jidy  13. 

Pound,  Ezra,  Atthis,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Sept.;  Dans  un  Omnibus  de  Londres,  Poetry:  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  Sept. ;  Her  Little  Black  Slippers,  Smart 
Set,  Oct.,  '15;  Homage  to  Q.  S.  F.  Christianus,  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Sept.;  Impressions  of  F.  M. 
Arouet  (de  Voltaire),  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Sept.;  Near  Perigord,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Dec,  '15;  Pagani's,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Sept.j 
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The  Fish  and  the  Shadow,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Sept.;  The  Three  Poets,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Sept;  Villanelle:  The  Psychological 
Hour,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Dec,  '15. 

Powell,  Arthur,  A  Song  of  Villon's,  Contemforary  Verse, 
Apr. 

Pulsifer,  Harold  Trowbridge,  *  Clarion,  The  Outlook,  Mar. 
23;  To  an  Unborn  Child,  Poetry  Journal,  Oct.,  '15. 

Putnam,  Shirley,  Marsh  Mists,  Colonnade,  Apr. 

Pyne,  John,  Aurore  et  Ceepusctjle,  The  New  BepubUc, 
Feb.  26. 

Quill,  John,  When  Pedagogues  Do  Their  Turn,  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Mar.  18. 

R.,  H.  C,  *  A  Song  of  Young  Things,  The  Outlook,  July  5. 

Ramos,  Edward,  Chanson  Triste,  Others,  A  Magazine  of 
the  New  Verse,  Mar.;  L'Arbre  Mystioue,  Others,  A 
Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Mar.;  Rapiers  a  Deux 
Points  (To  G.  K.),  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  Mar. ;  Touch  Me  Not,  Unclean,  Poetry  Journal, 
Oct.,  '15. 

Raymond,  Ruth  Use,  Youth,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Oct.  30. 

Raymund,  Bernard,  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Colonnade,  Sept. 

Reed,  Edward  Bliss,  Three  Friends,  The  Yale  Review, 
Oct. 

Reed,  John,  Love  at  Sea,  The  Masses,  May. 

Reid,  Bruin,  Ho,  Hum,  Smart  Set,  Jan. 

Reese,  Lizette  Woodworth,  The  Rectoei,  Smart  Set,  June; 
The  Secret,  Smart  Set,  Feb. 

Rhys,  Ernest,  A  Breton  Night,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Apr.;  Death  and  the  Jester,  Poetry:  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  Apr.;  Nesta's  Morning  Song,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  Apr.;  Romance,  Poetry:  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  Apr.;  Sonnetina:  Punch  and  Judy, 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Apr.;  The  Woman  of 
Sorrows,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Apr. 

Rice,  Cale  Young,  In  the  Deep  Midnight,  The  Century, 
Nov.,  '15;  Last  Lines  of  the  Poet  of  Suma,  The  Cen- 
tury, Dec,  '15;  New  Dreams  for  Old,  The  Century, 
July. 

Rich,  H.  Thompson,  Desire,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
June;  In  the  Manner  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Beedy's 
Mirror,  Sept.  8;  The  Drinker,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 


Verse,  June ;  The  Scarlet  Takager,  The  Forum,  Sept. ; 
You  Came  and  Went,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
June. 

Richardson,  James  E.,  A  Word  on  the  Stairs,  CoTvtem- 
porary  Verse,  Mar.;  Algol  in  Perseus,  Contemporary 
Verse,  Mar.;  At  the  Sculptor's,  Contemporary  Verse, 
May;  Eclipses,  Contemporary  Verse,  May;  By  Summer 
Hill,  Contemporary  Verse,  Jan.;  In  a  Library,  Con^ 
temporary  Verse,  Jan.;  Sonnet,  Contemporary  Verse, 
Sept.;  The  Borderland,  Contemporary  Verse,  Aug.; 
The  Dragon-Fly,  Contemporary  Verse,  Sept.;  The 
Plough,  Contemporary  Verse,  Jan.;  The  Vase,  Con- 
temporary  Verse,  Sept. 

Richmond,  Charles  A.,  *  A  Song,  Scribner's  Magazine,  June; 
*  Between  the  Lines,  The  Outlook,  July  26;  *  Brother 
Jonathan,  The  Outlook,  Feb.  16;  *  Brother  Jonathan 
Speaks  His  Mind,  The  Outlook,  Mar.  15;  *  Brother 
Jonathan's  Trials,  The  Outlook,  May  13;  The  Lord's 
Prayer,  The  Outlook,  Dec.  23. 

Rickard,  Oswald  M.,  King-Ger-Ump  and  the  Flixie-Flies, 
Youth's  Companion,  Aug.  17. 

Riley,  James,  Assurance,  Contemporary  Verse,  May. 

Rilke,  Rainer  Maria,  Glimpse  of  a  Childhood,  trans,  from 
the  German  by  Margarete  Munsterberg,  Poet  Lore, 
New  Year's  No. 

Rittenhouse,  Jessie  B.,  Frost  in  Spring,  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, Mar. 

Roberts,  Mary  Eleanor,  English  Portraits  in  the  Morgan 
Gallery,  Contemporary  Verse,  Aug. ;  Love,  the  Enemy, 
Contemporary  Verse,  Sept. ;  *  Moon  in  the  Morning, 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  June. 

Roberts,  Walter  Adolph,  "  The  Woman  Rebel  "  (To  Mar- 
garet Sanger),  The  Masses,  May. 

Robins,  Nelson,  The  Best,  Youth's  Companion,  Jan.  27. 

Robinson,  Corinne  Roosevelt,  * "  If  I  Could  Hold  My 
Grief,"  Poetry  Review  of  America,  Aug.;  The  Path 
that  Leads  Nowhere,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Apr. 

Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington,  *  Nimmo's  Eyes,  Scribner's 
Magazine,  Apr. ;  *  The  Unforgiven,  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, Nov.,  '15. 

Robinson,  Eloise,  Rose  Mongers,  Scribner's  Magazine,  June. 

Roche,  John  Pierre,  Pierrot  Sings,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Mar. 

Rockwell,  Leo  L.,  Invitation,  Colonmide,  Aug. 
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Rodker,  John,  UiirDER  the  Trees,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 

Verse,  Jan. 
Rogers,  Robert,  The  Pendxthtm,  The  Masses,  Feb. 
Ruffin,  William  E.  Henry,  Columbia,  Catholic  World,  July. 
Rudledge,  Archibald,  The  Friend,  Youth's  Companion,  Feb. 

24. 
Rydberg,  Victor,   (1895),  Heaven's  Blue    (Himmm  Bla), 

trans,   from  the   Swedish  by  Ernest  W.   Nelson,  Poet 

Lore,  Summer  No. 
Ryder,  B.  B.,  Coasting,  Youth's  Companion,  Feb.  17. 
Ryder,  Charles  T.,  Nor  Withoijt  Hope,  The  Bellman,  Oct., 

'15. 


S.,  A.  E.  H.,  In  Desolation,  Catholic  World,  July;  To  Any 
Mystic,  Catholic  World,  July. 

S.,  E.  R.,  Tribute,  Youth's  Companion,  July  2T. 

S.,  S.  S.,  And  Death  Came,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  June. 

Saleski,  R.  E.,  What  is  Eternal,  Poet  Lore,  Autumn 
No.,  '15. 

Sanborn,  Mary  Farley,  The  Passing  of  the  Five  Senses, 
Poetry  Journal,  Apr. 

Sanborn,  Pitts,  Vie  De  Bordeaux,  Grandees  of  Spain,  Rue 
DEs  Trois  Conils  (To  E.  L.),  Others,  A  Magazine  of 
the  New  Verse,  Apr. ;  Vie  De  Bordeaux,  Sauce  Supreme 
(To  E.  L.),  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Apr. 

Sanborn,  Robert  Alden,  *  Democaust,  Poetry  Journal,  Nov., 
'15;  *DusT  TO  Dust,  Poetry  Journal,  Nov.,  '15;  Myself, 
Poetry  Journal,  Nov.,  '15;  *  The  Deserted  Balloon, 
Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Mar. 

Sandburg,  Carl,  A  Fence!,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Oct.,  '15;  Alone,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct., 
'15;  Child,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse, 
Mar.;  Choose,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct.,  '15; 
Days,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct.,  '15;  Hand- 
FULS,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct.,  '15;  Joy, 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct.,  '15;  Killers, 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct.,  '15;  Kin,  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct,  '15;  *  Monotone,  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct.,  '15;  Nocturne  in  a  De- 
serted Brickyard,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct., 
'15;  Our  Prayer  of  Thanks,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Oct.,  '15;  Places,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
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Oct.,  '15;  Sketch,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct., 
'15;  SoLiTxiDE,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse, 
Mar.;  *  Statistics,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  Mar.;  The  Answer,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Oct.,  '15;  The  Great  Hunt,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Oct,  '15;  The  Poor,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Oct.,  '15;  They  Will  Say,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Oct.,  '15;  Under  the  Harvest  Moon,  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct.,  '15;  Walrus  Bay,  Others, 
A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Mar. 

Sangster,  Margaret  E.,  A  Good  Example,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, July  27. 

Saxon,  Helen  A.,  The  Recruit,  Youth's  Companion,  Aug.  17. 

Schauffler,  Robert  Haven,  Earth's  Easter:  MCMXVI,  The 
Outlook,  Apr.  26. 

Scheffauer,  Ethel  Talbot,  The  Valiant  Dust,  The  Bellman, 
June  3. 

Schmucker,  Sara,  Blow,  Breezes  of  the  Western  Sea,  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Nov.  6;  Louise  and  I,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Oct.  16,  '15;  My  Lady  Dauntless,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  July  22. 

Schwartz,  Isabella,  Renunciation  (Eusagung),  trans,  from 
the  German  by  E.  W.  Triess,  Poet  Lore,  New  Year's 
No. 

ScoUard,  Clinton,  Allah,  II  Allah,  Contemporary  Verse, 
Mar.;  Deep  Harbor,  Minaret,  June;  *  Dreams,  The 
Bellman,  July  8;  Guerdons,  Minaret,  Jung;  The  Eter- 
nal Presence,  The  Bellman,  Jan.  29;  *  The  Inn  of  the 
Five  Chimneys,  Poetry  Journal,  May;  *  The  Ride  of 
Tench  Tilghman,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Dec,  '15;  The 
Whisper  of  the  Sands,  The  BelMan,  Dec.  11,  '15;  To 
Madison  Cawein,  The  Bellman,  Aug.  12;  Vagabondage, 
The  Bellman,  May  20. 

Scott,  Margretta,  Prayers,  Beedy's  Mirror,  June  23;  The 
Black  Silence,  Poetry  Journal,  May;  The  Chimney 
Pots  of  London,  Poetry  Journal,  May;  The  Dreamer, 
Poetry  Journal,  May;  The  Garden,  Poetry  Journal, 
May;  The  Wind,  Poetry  Journal,  May;  To  a  Genius, 
Poetry  Journal,  May. 

Seagrave,  Gordon,  The  Outcast,  Smart  Set,  Feb. 

Seaver,  Robert,  The  Saucy  Sea  Horse,  Youth's  Companion, 
Jan.  27. 

Seibel,  George,  Am  I  My  Brother's  Keeper?  The  Outlook, 
Apr.  12;  The  Kiss,  The  Century,  Jan. 
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Seiffert,  Marjorie  Allen,  Disillusion,  Others,  A  Magazine 
of  the  New  Verse,  Apr. ;  November  Afteenoon,  Others, 
A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Apr.;  To  a  Lady,  Reedy's 
Mirror,  Sept.  22;  *  The  Last  Illusion,  Others,  A 
Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Apr. ;  *  The  Picnic,  Little 
Review,  Jan.-Feb.;  Theme  Arranged  for  an  Organ, 
Contemporary  Verse,  Sept. 

Sergei,  Roger  L.,  The  Return  to  Olympus,  Midland:  A 
Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  May, 

Sfexton,  Bernard,  A  Rhyme  for  the  Swine,  The  Masses, 
Mar. 

Seymour,  Barbara,  The  Threshold,  Harper's  Magazine, 
Mar. 

Shanafelt,  Clara,  A  Gallant  Woman,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  June;  De\^ce,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
June;    Jeune,   Poetry:   A    Magazine    of    Verse,   June; 

*  Pastel,     Poetry:     A     Magazine     of     Verse,     June; 

*  Scherzo,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  June. 
Shaw,  Frances,  *  The  Last  Guest,  The  Century,  Apr. 
Shepard,  Morgan,  Birthday^,  Youth's  Companion,  Jan.  13. 
Shepard,  Odell,  Certain  American  Poets,  Smart  Set,  Jan.; 

*  Comrades,  Youth's  Companion,  Jan.  13;  *  Earth- 
BoRN,  Smart  Set,  Nov.,  '15;  Evening,  Smart  Set,  June; 
Housemates,  Youth's  Companion,  Feb.  3;  Morning, 
Smart  Set,  June;  *  Vanitas,  Smart  Set,  May. 

Sherman,  Ellen  Burns,  *  A  Drift-wood  Fire,  Scribner's, 
Jan. 

Sherman,  Isaac  R.,  Pursery  Rhyme,  The  Masses,  May. 

Shumaker,  Harriet  Hall,  Perpetuated,  Contemporary  Verse, 
June. 

Siebach,  Margaret  R.,  Home  from  School,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, June  8. 

Sai,  Louise  Morgan,  Remembering,  Poet  Lore,  Summer  No., 
The  Old  Woman,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Nov.,  '15. 

Skinner,  Constance  Lindsay,  I  Hear  Song  Waking,  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Dec.  18,  '15;  *  Kan-il-lak  the  Singer 
to  Nak-ku:  Nak-ku  Answers,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Jan.;  Summer  Dawn  (Tem-Eyes-Kivi),  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Jan. 

Smerka,  Otto,  From  the  Bridge,  Everybody's  Magazine, 
May. 

Smith,  Amy  Lebree,  Branded  to  that  Typical  Plainsman, 
L.  S.,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Aug. 
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Smith,  G.  H.,  Christmas  at  the  Zoo,  Youth's  Companion, 
Dec.  23,  '15. 

Smith,  Lewis  Worthington,  The  Road  to  June,  Contem- 
porary Verse,  May. 

Smith,  Marion  Couthouy,  Br  Ordee  of  the  Peopij:,  The 
Outlook,  Nov.  24,  '15;  The  Flight  and  the  Passing, 
Foet  Lore,  New  Year's  No. 

Smith,  May  Riley,  The  Child  in  Me,  The  Forum,  July. 

Smyth,  Florida  Watts,  The  Hosts  of  Kamehameha,  Con- 
temporary Verse,  Aug. 

Spaulding,  Edith  B.,  Mo  Leannean  Shee,  Colonnade,  Jan. 

St.  John,  Edna,  Communion,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Apr.  1. 

Stanley,  Hal,  Metamorphosis,  Smart  Set,  Oct.,  '15. 

Stanton,  Stephen  Berrien,  Dauntless,  Scrihner's  Magazine, 
June. 

Starbuck,  Mary  S.,  A  North  Sea  Watch,  Poetry  Journal, 
Mar. 

Starbuck.  Victor,  *  Night  for  Adventures,  Poetry :  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  Aug. 

Stephenson,  Daisy  D.,  Little  Dream  Ponies,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Apr.  13;  Warning  Easter  Bunny,  Youth's 
Companion,  Apr.  20. 

Sterling,  George,  The  Passing  of  Pierce,  Reedy's  Mirror, 
July  28;  *  The  Wind,  The  Bellman,  July  22;  To  Twi- 
light, Smart  Set,  Nov.,  '15;  Three  Sonnets  on  Sleep, 
Poetry  Journal,  Jan.;  *  Yosemite,  San  Francisco  Call 
and  Post,  Oct.  22,  '15. 

Stevens,  Wallace,  Bowl,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Mar.; 
Domination  of  Black,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  Mar.;  *  Inscription  for  a  Monument,  Others, 
A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Mar.;  Six  Significant 
Landscapes,  *  iii,  *  v.  Others.  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  Mar.;  Song,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  Mar.;  Sunday  Morning,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Nov,,  '15;  Tattoo,  Others,  A  Magazine  of 
the  New  Verse,  Mar.;  The  Florist  Wears  Knee- 
Breeches,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Mar.; 
*  Three  Travellers  Watch  a  Sunrise.  Poetry :  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  July. 

Stix,  Helen,  Hendon  Flying  Field  at  Morning,  The 
Trimmed  Lamp,  Mar. 

Stoddard,  Anna  Glenn,  The  Friend,  The  Century,  Jan. 

Stokes,  William  H.,  Refuge,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  June  10; 
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Spekser's   "  Hymnes,"   Los   Angeles   Graphic,   June   3. 

Stork,  Charles  Wharton,  A  Song  in  March,  Contemporary 
Verse,  Mar.;  *  Sea  Song,  Minaret,  Apr. 

iStorm.  Theodor,  The  Town,  trans,  from  the  German  by 
P.  H.  Thomson,  Poet  Lore,  Spring  Number. 

Sullivan,  Alan,  *  To  My  Children  Asleep,  Harpei^'s  Maga- 
zine, July. 

Sutherland,  Harriet,  A  Brave  Boy,  Youth's  Companion, 
June  1;  When  Bobbie  Runs  the  Car,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Feb.  3;  When  the  Guests  are  Gone,  Youth's 
Companion,  Aug.  17. 

Sutherland,  Marjorie,  Lilies  of  the  Valley  (D.  W.), 
Midland:  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  Aug. 

Sutton,  E.,  *  In  Prayse  of  ye  Pipe,  Scribner's  Magazine, 
Dec,  '15. 

Swasey,  Robert,  The  City  in  Summer,  Others,  A  Magazine 
of  the  New  Verse,  Jan. 

Swift,  Eliza  Morgan,  Can  it  be  True?  Scribnefs  Maga- 
zine, July. 

Symonds,  Harriet  Whitney,  In  March,  Winds  Riot,  Youth's 
Companion,  Mar.  2. 

Symons,  Arthur,  *  Cleopatra  in  Judaea,  The  Forum,  June; 

*  IsEULT  OF  Brittany,  Poetry  Journal,  Mar. 

T.,  J.,  The  Temple  Steps,  Poet  Lore,  New  Year's  No. 

Tagore,  Rabindranath,  *  Epigrams,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  September. 

Taylor,  Malcolm,  *  Even-Song,  The  New  Republic,  April  8. 

Teasdale,  Sara,  A  Prayer,  The  Yale  Review,  July;  After 
Death,  The  Bellman,  March  4;  Child,  Child,  Scrib- 
ner's Magazine,  July;  Dew,  The  Century,  May; 
Flames,  Harper's  Magazine,  February;  In  a  Hospital, 
Harper's  Magazine,  March;  *  Jev^els,  The  Century, 
June;  Leaves,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  October, 
1915;  Morning,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  October, 
1915;  Old  Days,  Smart  Set,  May;  *  Open  Windows, 
The  Yale  Review,  July;  *  Pain,  The  Yale  Review,  July; 

*  The  Broken  Field,  The  Yale  Review,  July;  *  The 
New  Moon  (From  a  Hospital  Window),  Smart  Set, 
June;  The  Singer,  Poetry  Review  of  America,  May; 

*  To  the  Mother  of  a  Poet,  North  American  Review, 
October,  1915. 

Thomas,  Blanche,  The  City,  North  American  Review,  Jan- 
uary. 
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Thomas,  Edith  M.,  *  At  Close  of  Day,  Catholic  World,  Sep- 
tember; "  O  Restless  Leaf,"  Harper's  Magazine,  No- 
vember, 1915;  *  The  Grouxd  Swell,  Scribner's  Maffo- 
zine,  November,  1915;  Their  Garments,  Scribner's 
Magazine,  May. 

Thomas,  Elizabeth  H.,  Spristg  Rain,  Youth's  Companion, 
March  23. 

Thompson,  Daphne  Kieffer,  Indiana,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  May. 

Thomson,  O.  R.  Howard,  *  The  Modern  Comedy,  Contem- 
porary Verse,  July. 

Thorne,  J.  H.,  Two  Little  Lyrics,  Smart  Set,  December, 
1915. 

Thornton,  Kornilly,  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  Midland:  A  Magazine 
of  the  Middle  West,  March. 

Torrence,  Ridgely,  *  I  Will  Send  the  Comforter,  The  New 
Republic,  February  36;  *The  Son  (Southern  Ohio 
Market  Town),  The  New  Republic,  February  26. 

Tooker,  Helen  Violette,  Realization,  The  Century,  June. 

Towne,  Charles  Hanson,  A  Northern  Coast,  The  Century, 
November,  1915;  The  Blind,  Harper's  Magazine,  July; 
The  Little  Book  Shop,  The  Century,  August;  The 
Loiterer,  Harper's  Magazine,  March;  *  The  Quarrjel, 
Smart  Set,  February. 

Trombley,  Albert  E.,  Fair  Dodo,  Contemporary  Verse, 
June;  Renaissance,  Colonnade,  December,  1915;  To 
Youth  (after  de  Banville),  Poet  Lore,  Summer  Num- 
ber. 

Turbyfill,  Mark,  Thin  Day,  Little  Review,  June-July;  The 
Rose  Jar,  Little  Review,  June-July. 

Turchen,  Peter,  I  Am  a  Woman,  Smart  Set,  February. 

Turner,  Nancy  Byrd,  A  Curious  Thing,  Youth's  Companion, 
February  17;  A  Hint  to  Teachers,  Youth's  Companion, 
May  25;  Bobby  to  Grandma,  Yduth's  Companion,  Feb- 
ruary 10;  Easter  Bells,  Youth's  Companion,  April  20; 
July  Fourth,  Youth's  Companion,  June  29;  Miss  New 
Leaf,  Youth's  Companion,  J'annary  6;  The  Culprit, 
Youth's  Companion,  March  30;  The  Last  Voyage, 
Youth's  Companion,  May  18;  Twelve  Good  Men  and 
True,  Boston  Transcript. 

Twitchell,  Anna  Spencer,  The  Undesired,  The  Forum,  Jan- 
uary. 

Tyson,  Mary  Stuart,  Easter  Even,  Contemporary  Verse, 
January;  The  Quest,  Contemporary  Verse,  January. 
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Underbill,  Evelyn,  Introversion,  The  Masses,  February. 

Untermeyer,  Jean  Starr,  A  Ballad,  The  Masses,  January; 
A  Teacher,  The  Masses,  January ;  *  Birth,  The  Masses, 
June;  *  Clothes,  Poetry  Review  of  America,  August; 
High  Tide,  The  Masses,  January;  Mirage,  Smart  Set, 
December,    1915;    Moonrise,    The    Masses,    September; 

*  Songs,  The  Masses,  September;  Tolerance  and 
Thuth,  The  Masses,  March;  The  One  Wish,  The 
Masses,  January;  *  The  Potteries,  The  Masses,  Sep- 
tember. 

Untermeyer,  Louis,  A  Man,  The  Century,  June ;  *  Beauty, 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  June;  *  Eve  Speaks,  The 
Yale  Review,  January;  Home,  Poetry:  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  September;  *  Joe-Pye-Weed,  Contemporary 
Verse,  February;  *  Magic,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
June;  *  On  the  Palisades,  The  Century,  October,  1915; 

*  Portrait  of  a  Child,  Poetry  Review  of  America,  May; 

*  Portrait  of  a  Dilettante,  The  New  Republic,  Feb- 
ruary 26;  Portrait  of  a  Poet,  The  Century,  November, 
1915;  To  A  Weeping  Willow,  The  Masses,  April;  To 
England  (Upon  the  Execution  of  the  Three  Irish 
Poets  —  Pearse,  MacDonagh  and  Plunkett  —  after  the 
Uprising),  The  Masses,  August;  *  To  a  Child  of  a 
Revolutionist,  The  Century,  December,  1915;  *  Truce, 
The  Masses,  May;  Victories,  Poetry  Journal,  January. 

Untermeyer,  Richard,  A  Story,  Contemporary  Verse,  June. 

Upton,  Minnie  Lena,  The  Little  Old  Melodeon,  Youth's 
Companion,  July  13. 

Upward,  Allen,  Baldur,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
May;  Finis,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May;  Hout- 
DAYS,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May. 


Vale,  Charles,  Requiem,  The  Forum,  October,  1915;  The 
Unnamed  Dead,  The  Forum,  October,  1915. 

Valente,  John,  In  a  City  of  Iron,  The  Forum,  April. 

Van  Buren,  Jr.,  Frederick,  The  Convert,  Scrihner's  MagOf 
zlne,  August. 

Van  Cleve,  Florence,  Tears,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Septem- 
ber 23. 

Van  Doren,  Mark,  The  Librarian,  Smart  Set,  October,  1915. 

Van  Wyck,  William,  Acrostic,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  June 
17;  Acrostic,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  March  11;  Ballad 
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OF  Dead  Wobien,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  June  10;  Bai> 
LAD  OF  Lost  Ideals,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  September  30; 
Contrasts,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  June  3;  Love  and 
Sorrow,  Los  Angeles.  Graphic,  November  6,  1915; 
Lullaby,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  July  17;  Pioneers,  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  March  18;  Sonnet,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  July  22;  Spoon  River  Anthology  Reflec- 
tions, Los  Angeles  Graphic,  August  15;  Villaneixe, 
Los  Angeles  Graphic,  June  17.     , 

Vandrake,  R.  F.,  The  Graduate,  Smart  Set,  December, 
1915, 

Von  Droste,  Annette,  The  Pool  (trans,  from  the  German 
by  P.  H.  Thomson),  Poet  Lore,  Spring  Number. 

Von  Liliencron,  Detley,  From  Childhood  (trans,  from  the 
German  by  Bernard  Raymund),  Poet  Lore,  Autumn 
Number,  1915;  On  the  Lonely  Hallig,  Poet  Lore, 
Spring  Number. 

Waddell,  Elizabeth,  Incarcerated,  The  Masses,  June;  The 
Tenant  Farmer,  The  Masses,  August;  The  Job,  The 
Masses,  February. 

Wagstafif,  Blanche  Shoemaker,  Beauty  Like  a  Bird,  Smart 
Set,  June;  Joy  Like  a  Wild  Bird,  Poetry  Journal, 
July;  *  Narcissus,  Poetry  Journal,  November,  1915; 
O  Vita!  O  Mors!  Minaret,  May;  The  Theft,  Smart 
Set,  November,  1915;  Three  Marriage  Songs,  *  iii. 
Poetry  Journal,  March. 

Walsh,  Thomas,  In  a  Garden  of  Granada,  House  and 
Garden,  April;  *  Saint  Francis  to  the  Birds,  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine,  July;  War,  S'cribner's  Magazine, 
May. 

Ward,  Lydia  Avery  Cooley,  In  an  April  Tomb,  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  April  22;  Shakespeare,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  April  22. 

Ware,  A.,  *  Reflections,  Poetry  Journal,  June. 

Warren,  Gretchen,  Sacrifice,  Poet  Lore,  New  Year's  Num- 
ber; Spring  and  Winter,  Poet  Lore,  New  Year's  Num- 
ber; The  Wild  Bird,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
July. 

Warren,  Katharine,  Frost-Song,  Harper's  Magazine,  Oc- 
tober, 1915. 

Washburn,  Claude  C,  Flowers  in  France,  The  Bellman, 
February  5. 
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Watson,  Evelyn,  Finsx  Confessiok,  Contemporary  Verse, 
June. 

Watson,  Rosamund  Marriott,  The  Gabner,  Everybody's 
Magazine,  April. 

Watson,  Virginia,  Uncharted,  Harper's  Magazine,  Novem- 
ber, 1915. 

Wattles,  Willard,  I  Am  that  I  Am,  Midland:  A  Magazine  ■ 
of    the    Middle    West,    June;    Shakes,    Shakes    the 
Sweet-Ttmbrels,  Midland:  A   Magazine  of  the  Middle 
West,  June;  With  Ishmael,  Midland:  A  Magazine  of 
the  Middle  West,  Feb. 

Watts,  Alfred,  In  the  Park:  For  Farouche,  November, 
1914,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Jan.; 
Question  Nocturnat.,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New 
Verse,  Jan.;  The  Current,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the 
New  Verse,  Jan. 

Weaver,  Ray  Bennett,  Sixes  and  Se\t:ns,  Midland:  A 
Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  Aug. 

Weber,  Max,  Sun  Frieze,  Minaret,  May. 

Weft,  Bertha,  "  Before  Love  Came,"  Colonnade,  May. 

Welles,  Winifred,  After  Sorrow,  Contemporary  Verse, 
Sept.;  In  an  Old  Home,  Contemporary  Verse,  Sept. 

Wells,  Catherine,  War,  Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Nov., 
'15. 

Welsh,  Robert  Gilbert,  At  Odds,  The  Century,  Mar.; 
Mother,  The  Century,  Sept.;  Russian  Sable,  Reedy's 
Mirror,  June  30. 

West,  Alvin,  I  Wonder,  Contemporary  Verse,  June;  Nor 
OF  THE  Wood,  Contemporary  Verse,  May;  Yesterday, 
Contemporary  Verse,  June. 

Wetherill,  J.  K.,  Chinoiserie,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Dec,  '15;  The  Heart  op  the  Highroad,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  Dec,  '15. 

Wheeloek,  John  Hall,  Alone,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
November,  1915;  Beethoven,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  November,  1915;  Challenge,  Poetry  Journal, 
December,  1915;  Country  Churchyard,  Contemporary 
Verse,  April;  Departure,  Poetry  Review  of  America, 
August;  Long  Ago,  Harper's  Magazine,  August;  Re^ 
TURN  After  Death,  Contemporary  Verse,  February; 
Song  at  Night,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Novem- 
ber, 1915;  The  Presence,  Smart  Set,  November,  1915; 
The  Thought,  Poetry  Journal,  December,  1915; 
*  Whip-Poor-Will,  Poetry   Journal,   December,   1915; 
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Wisdom  and  Beauty,  Poetry  Journal,  December,  1915. 

Whicher,  George  Meason,  *  At  the  Grave  of  Keats,  Har- 
per's  Magazine,  May. 

White,  Louis  A.,  Music  and  Apple  Blossoms,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  June  24. 

White,  Viola  Chitteaden,  *  Dutch  Slumber  Song,  Poetry 
Review  of  America,  Aug.;  *  To  a  Star  Fish,  Poetry 
Review  of  America,  Aug. 

WMtelock,  William  Wallace,  The  God  of  Battle,  Youth's 
Companion,  Jan.  20. 

Whitford,  Robert  Calvin,  The  Young  Wife,  Contemporary 
Verse,  Apr. 

Whiteside,  M.  B.,  To  a  Princess  of  Egypt,  In  a  Museum, 
Reedy's  Mirror,  Sept.  1. 

Whitney,  Helen  Hay,  Fireworks,  Harper's  Magazine, 
Feb. 

Whiton,  Juliet,  A  Pagan's  Prayer,  Scribner's  Magazine, 
June. 

Whittier,  Mary  Ira,  At  the  Breakfast  Table,  Poetry 
Journal,  Dec,  '15. 

Widdemer,  Margaret,  A  Lost  Comrade,  Contemporary 
Verse,  Feb.;  And  If  You  Came,  The  Bellman,  Apr. 
22;  Changeling,  Poetry  Review  of  America,  July;  Hy- 
Brasil,  Contemporary  Verse,  July;  I  Took  His 
Dreams,  Contemporary  Verse,  Sept.;  Manet,  Con- 
temporary Verse,  July;  *My  Heart  Said,  "Hasten!" 
The  Bellman,  July  29;  October,  Everybody's  Magazine, 
Oct.,  '15;  Peace,  The  Century  Magazine,  Dec,  '15; 
People,  The  Bellman,  Nov.  13,  '15;  *  Tea,  The  Century, 
Sept. ;  *  The  Faun's  Sweetheart,  The  Trimmed 
Lamp,  Feb.;  The  Old  Thought,  Harper's  Magazine, 
Mar.;  The  Prisoners,  Contemporary  Verse,  Feb.; 
*  Toys,  The  Century,  July. 

Wilcox,  Ella  Wheeler,  Poll  Parrot's  Reply,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, July  27. 

Wilkinson,  Florence,  *  Blanche  of  the  Quarter,  Poetry : 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Jan. ;  *  The  Little  Cafe  — 
MoNTPARNAssE,  Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Jan. 

Wilkinson,  Marguerite,  Birth,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Nov.,  '15;  My  Life,  Contemporary  Verse,  May; 
Shadows,  Contemporary  Verse,  May;  Song  for  my 
Mate,  Smart  Set,  July;  Summer  in  Coronado,  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Aug.;  The  Charwoman,  Poetry: 
A   Magazine   of   Verse,   Nov.,  '15;   The  Little   Boat, 
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.Smart  Set,  June;  The  Stjx,  Contemporary  Verse,  Apr.; 

Whence?  Contemporary   Verse,  Apr. 
Wilson,  Helen  L.,  Fro3I  a  Statistical  Cleek,  The  Masses, 

Aug. 
Wilson,    Margaret    Adelaide,    Gervais,    The    Yale    Review, 

Apr.;    To    a    Record    of    Her    Voice,    Contemporary 

Verse,   Feb.;    To  the    Spoilers,   Contemporary    Verse, 

Mar. 
WUliams,  Ella  Royal,  Life  Contentment,  Minaret,  Jan. 
Williams,  Martha  McCulloch,  An  Old  Wind,  The  Crafts- 
man, Mar. 
WiUiams,  William  Carlos,  Epigramme,  Others,  A  Magazine 

of   the   New    Verse,   Feb.;   Metric   Figure,   Others,  A 

Magazine    of    the    New    Verse,    Feb.;    To   a    Solitary 

Disciple,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Feb.; 

ToucHE,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Feb.; 

Tract,  Others,  A  Magazine  of  the  New  Verse,  Feb. 
Williamson,  EsteUe  M.,  To  the  Hoya,  A  Plea  for  Univer- 
sal Peace,  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Dec.  25,  '15. 
Winslow,  Rosalind,  Geraniums,  The  Masses,  July. 
Wirth,  Grace  May,  Gardening,   Youth's  Companion,  June 

'2'2. 
WolflF,  Adolf,  Fireflies,  Others,  A   Magazine  of  the  New 

Verse,  May-June;   Fireflies,  Poetry:  A   Magazine  of 

Verse,  Sept. 
Wood,    Charles    Erskine    Scott,   A    Song   of   Beauty,    The 

Masses,  June. 
Wood,    Clement,    Spring    Piece,    Poetry:    A    Magazine    of 

Verse,    Apr.;    *  The    Link,    Poetry:   A    Magazine    of 

Verse,  Apr. 
Woodberry,    George    Edward,    *  Edith    Cavell,    Scribner's 

Magazine,  Feb. ;  *  Piquart,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Feb. 
Woods,  Bertha  Gereaux,   The  Waif,    Youth's   Companion, 

Mar.  23. 
Woods,  William  Hervey,  Dumb  Witness,  Scribner's  Magor 

zine,  Dec,  '15. 
Worth,  Patience,  *  Food  o'  Moon's  Beams,  Beedy's  Mirror, 

Oct.  8,  '15;  A  Thank  Tide  Tale,  Beedy's  Mirror,  Nov. 

19,    '15;    Christ-Tide,    Beedy's    Mirror,    Dec.    7,    '15; 

*  Jesus    by   the    Sea,   Beedy's    Mirror,    Apr.    14,   '15; 

*  Lullaby,  Beedy's  Mirror,  Oct.  8,  '15;  *  Resurrection, 
Beedy's  Mirror,  Apr.  14,  '15. 

Wright,  W.  Lyndon,  An  Autumn  Song,  Colonnade,  Oct., 
'15. 
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Yeats,  William  Butler,  Memory,  Poetry:  A   Magazine  of 

Verse,  Feb.;   *  One  Womax,  Poetry:  A   Magazine  of 
'    Verse,  Feb.;  The  Dawk,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 

Feb. ;  *  The  Fisherman,  Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 

Feb.;  The  Hawk,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Feb.; 

The   Phoenix,  Poetry:  A    Magazine   of   Verse,  Feb.; 

The   Scholars,  Poetry:  A    Magazine   of   Verse,  Feb.; 

The  Thorn  Tree,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Feb.; 

*  There  is  a  Queen  in  China,  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of 

Verse,  Feb. 
Young,  Anne  "W.,  The  Name,  The  Masses,  Apr. 
Young,  William,  *  Before  the  Deluge,  The   Yale  Review, 

Oct.,  '15. 

Zobel,  Myron,  I  Am  a  Pessimist,  The  Century,  Sept.;  Mt 

Love,  Smart  Set,  Feb. 
Zorach,  Marguerite,   Hong  Kong,   Others,  A   Magazine  of 

the  New  Verse,  Jan.;  Lalla  Ram,  Others,  A  Magazine 

of  the  New  Verse,  Jan, 
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VOLUMES  OF  POEMS  PUBLISHED 
DURING  1916 

Adcock,  A.  St.  John.  Songs  of  the  World  War.  Cecil 
Palmer  and  Hayward. 

Aiken,  Conrad.     The  Jig  of  Forslin.    The  Four  Seas  Co. 

Aiken,  Conrad.     Turns  and  Movies.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Alden,  Raymond  Macdonald,  Editor.  The  Sonnets  of  Shake- 
speare. From  the  Quarto  of  1609.  With  Variorum 
Readings  and  Commentary.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Aldington,  Richard.  Images  Old  and  Neiis  The  Four  Seas 
Co. 

Aldis,  Mary.     Flashlights.    Duffield  and  Co. 

Arensberg,  Walter  Conrad,    Idols.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Arnold,  Sir  Edwin.  Indian  Poetry  and  Indian  Idyls.  E. 
P.  Button  and  Co. 

Ayer,  Mary  Allette,  Editor.  Our  Mothers.  Lothrop,  Lee 
Shepard  and  Co. 

Babcock,  Edwina  Stanton.    Greek  Wayfarers.    G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 
Bailey,    L.    H.     Wind    and    Weather.    Charles    Scribner's 

Sons. 
Barker,  Elsa.    Songs  of  a  Vagrom  Angel.    Mitchell  Ken- 

nerley. 
Bates,  Katharine  Lee.    Fairy  Gold.    E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 
Belloc,  Hilaire.     Verses.    Laurence  J.  Gomme. 
Benet,    Stephen    Vincent.    Five    Men    and    Pompey.    The 

Four  Seas  Co. 
Betts,  C.  L.    Selected  Poems.    Associated  Authors. 
Biddle,     Livingston     Ludlow.    The     Understanding     Hills. 

Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co. 
Blackwell,  Captain  C.  W.    Songs  from  the  Trenches.    John 

Lane  Co.   ' 
Bottomley,  Gordon.    Laodice  and  Danae:  A   Play  in  One 

Act.    The  Four  Seas  Co. 
Brennan,  Ignatius.    Humorous  Poems.     Richard  G.  Badger. 
Bridges,  Madeline.     The    Open   Book.    The    Knickerbocker 

Press. 
Bridges,  Robert   (Poet  Laureate),  Editor.     The  Spirit  of 

Man.    Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
Browne,   Francis,   Editor.    Bugle-Echoes.    A.   C.   McClurg 

and  Co. 
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BrysoD,  Lyman.    Smoky  Hoses.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Buck,  Mitchell.    Ephemera:  Greek  Prose  Poems.    Nicholas 

L.  Brown, 
Burr,  Amelia  Josephine.    Judgment:  A   One  Act  Play  in 

Verse.    The  Four  Seas  Co. 
Burr,    Amelia    Josephine.    Life    and    Living.    George    H. 

Doran  Co. 

Cabell,  James  Branch.  From  the  Hidden  Way.  R.  M.  Mc- 
Bride  and  Co. 

Carducci,  Giosue.  The  Bime  Nuove.  Translated  by  Laura 
FuUerton  Gilbert.     Richard  G.  Badger. 

Carman,  Bliss.    April  Airs.    Small,  Maynard  and  Co. 

Catholic  Anthology,  1914-1915.    Elkin  Mathews. 

Chase,  Beatrice.  Gorse  Blossoms  from  Dartmoor.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co. 

Clapp,  Frederick  Mortimer.  On  the  Overland  and  Other 
Poems.    The  Yale  University  Press. 

Claudel,  Paul.  The  Tidings  Brought  to  Mary.  Translated 
by  Louise  Morgan  Sill.    The  Yale  University  Press. 

Clauson,  J.  Earl,  Editor.  The  Dog's  Book  of  Verse.  Small, 
Maynard  and  Co. 

Coates,  Florence  Earle.  Collected  Poems,  2  Vols.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co. 

Colmer,  Francis,  Editor.  Shakespeare  in  Time  of  War. 
E.  P.  Button  and  Co. 

Colum,  Padraic  and  O'Brien,  Edward  J.,  Editors.  Poems 
of  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brotherhood.  Thomas 
Macdonagh,  P.  H.  Pearse,  Joseph  Mary  Plunkett,  Sir 
Roger  Casement.     Small,  Maynard  and  Co. 

Colum,  Padraic.  Wild  Earth  and  Other  Poems.  Henry 
Holt  and  Co. 

Conant,  Helen  Pan.  Recompense.  Sherman,  French  and 
Co. 

Conant,  Isabel  Fiske.  Will  o'  the  World:  A  Shakespearian 
Tercentenary  Masque.    Privately  Printed. 

Cox,  Eleanor  Rogers.  Singing  Fires  of  Erin.  John  Lane 
Co. 

Cunliffe,  J.  W.,  Editor.  Poems  of  the  Great  War.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

D.,  H.    Sea  Gardens,    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Dargan,   Olive   Tilford.     The   Cycle's   Rim:  A   Sonnet  Se- 
quence.   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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Davies,  William  H.    Poems.    Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

De    la    Mare,    Walter.    Songs    of    Childhood.    Longmans, 

Green  and  Co. 
De   la    Mare.    Walter.     The   Listeners    and    Other   Poems. 

Henry  Holt  and  Co. 
Dennis,   C.  J.    Doreen  and   the   Sentimental  Bloke.    John 

Lane  Co. 
Dering,  S.  Evelyn.    Song  of  Childhood.    The  A.  S.  Barnes 

Co. 
Doyle,  E.  A.     Troezene:  A  Masque  of  the  Gods.    Privately 

Printed,  Winchester,  Ohio. 
Dresbach,   Glenn   Ward.     The   Road   to   Everywhere.    The 

Gorham  Press. 

Euwer,     Anthony.    Rhymes     of    Our     Valley.    James     B. 

Pond. 
Evans,     Donald.    Nine     Poems     from     a     Valetudinarian. 

Nicholas  L,  Brown. 
Evans,   Donald.     Two   Deaths  in  the  Bronx.     Nicholas   L. 

Brown. 
Evans,  M.  A.  B*.     The  Caliph's  Secret  and  Other  Poems. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Firkins,  Chester.    Poems.    Sherman,   French   and   Co. 
Firth,  C.  H.,  Editor.     The  American  Garland,  Being  a  Col- 
lection   of    Poems    Relating    to    America.    Longmans, 

Green  and  Co. 
Flagg,    Isaac.    Persephone:    A    Masque.    Paul    Elder    and 

Co. 
Fletcher,    John    Gould.     Goblins    and   Pagodas.     Houghton 

Mifflin  Co. 
Foley,    James    W.     Voices    of   Song.    E.    P.    Dutton    and 

Co. 
Foukle,  William  Dudley.    Lyrics  of  War  and  Peace.    The 

Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
Frankau,  Gilbert.    A  Song  of  the  Guns.     Houghton  Mifflin 

Co. 
Friedlander,  Joseph,  Editor.    Anthology  of  Jewish  Poetry. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 
Eroding,    Gustaf.    Selected    Poems.    Translated    from    the 

Swedish   by   Charles   Wharton   Stork.     The    Macmillan 

Co. 
Frost,   Robert.    Mountain  Interval.     Henry   Holt   and   Co. 
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Garrett,  Erwin  Clarkson.    Army  Ballads  and  Other  Verse. 

John  C.  Winston  Co. 
Garvin,    John    W.,    Editor.     Canadian    Poets    arid    Poetry. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  and  Co. 
Georgian  Poetry,  1913-1915.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Gibson,   Wilfrid    Wilson,    Battle   and    Other   Poems.    The 

Macmillan  Co. 
GiUilan,  Strickland.    Including   You  and  Me.    Forbes  and 

Co. 
Graham,  Kenneth,  Editor.     Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  for 

Children.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Graham,  P.  Anderson,  Editor.     The  "Country  Life"  An- 
thology.   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Griffith,  WUliam.    Love  and  Losses  of  Pierrot.    Robert  J. 

Shores. 
Grissora,  Irene  Welch.     The  Passing  of  the  Sagebrush  and 

Other  Verse.    Scott's  Quality  Press,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 
Guest,  Edgar  A.    A  Heap  o'  Livin'.    The  Reilly  &  Britton 

Co. 

Hagedorn,  Hermann,     The  Great  Maze  and  The  Heart  of 

Youth:  A  Poem  and  a  Play.    The  Macmillan  Co, 
Hankey,  Donald  W.  A.    A   Passing  in  June.    Longmans, 

Green  and  Co. 
Hapgood,   Isabel   Florence,   Editor.     The   Epic   of  Russia. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Harding,  Ruth  Guthrie.    Introduction  by  Richard  Burton. 

A  Lark  Went  Singing  and  Other  Lyrics.    Edmund  D. 

Brooks, 
Hardy,  Thomas.    Selected  Poems  (Golden  Treasury  Series). 

The  Macmillan  Co. 
Hartley,    Randolph.     The    Quest    of   Heart's    Desire.    The 

Hillacre  Bookhouse, 
Harvey,  Shirley.    The  Christmas  Trail  and  Other  Poems. 

Concord,  N.  H,,  Privately  Printed. 
Haskins,  H.  Stanley.    Cat's  Cradle.    Sherman,  French  and 

Co. 
Hatcher,   Orie  Latham,  Editor.    A    Book   of   Shakespeare 

Plays  and  Pageants.    E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 
Hay,  John.    Collected  Poems.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Hayes,  John  Russell.    Collected  Poems,  3  Vols.    The  Biddle 

Press. 
Heine,  Heinrich.     The  North  Sea.    Translated  by  Howard 

Mumford  Jones.    The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co, 
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Helps,  E.  A.,  Editor.    Songs  and  Ballads  from  Over  the 

Sea.    E.  P.  Button  and  Co. 
Hendrick,  Frank.     The  Wastrel  Hoard.    Puritan  Play  Co. 
Henley,  William  Ernest.    Poems.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Hewitt,  Arthur  Wentworth.    Harp   of   the  North.    C.   H. 

Simonds  Co. 
Hewlett,   Maurice.    Oai   Saber:    Tales   and   Songs.    G.   P. 

Putnam's  Sons. 
Holborn,  Ian  Bernard  Stoughton.    Children  of  Fancy.    G. 

Arnold  Shaw. 
Hort,  Gertrude  M.     To-morrow's  Road  and  Later  Poems. 

Thomas  B.  Mosher. 
How,  Louis.    A  Hidden  Well.    Sherman,  French  and  Co. 
Howard,    Katharine.     The    Little    God:    Child    Verse    for 

Grown  Ups.    Sherman,  French  and  Co. 
Howland,    Hewitt    Hanson.     The   Hoosier   Book    of   Biley 

Verse.    The  Bobbs-Merril  Co. 
Huiginn,    E.    J.    V.    Law    and    Love    and    Other    Poems. 

Richard  G.  Badger. 
Hyslop,  James  Hervey.    Poems,  Original  and  Translations. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Co. 

Ibsen,  Henrik.  Brand:  A  Dramatic  Poem.  Translated  into 
English  Verse.  Rhymed  and  in  Original  Metre.  By 
Miles  Menander  Dawson.    The  Four  Seas  Co. 

Jeffers,  Robinson.     Californians.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Johnson,   Fenton.     Songs   of   the   Soil.    Privately   Printed: 

Chicago. 
Johnson,   Robert  Underwood.    Poems  of   War  and  Peace. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Keeler,  Charles.  The  Victory:  Poems  of  Triumph.  Lau- 
rence J.  Gomme. 

Kennedy,  Charles  W.,  Translator.  The  Caedmon  Poems. 
Translated  into  English  Prose.     E.  P.  Button  and  Co. 

Ketchum,  Arthur.    Profiles.     Richard  G.  Badger. 

Kinney,  Muriel.    Rainbow  Gold.     Richard  G.  Badger, 

Knibbs,  Henry  Herbert.  Riders  of  the  Stars.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

Kreymborg,  Alfred,  Editor.  Others,  An  Anthology  of  the 
New  Verse.    Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Kreymborg,  Alfred.  Mushrooms:  A  Book  of  Free  Forms. 
The  Four  Seas  Co. 
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Lambourne,  Alfred.    A  Contribution  to  the  Shakespearean 

Tercentenary.    Privately  Printed. 
Ledoux,  Louis  V.    The  Story  of  Eleusis.    The  Macmillan, 

Co. 
Lee,   Anna   Phillips,   and   Lowe,   Sydney   Dorlon,   Editors. 

Children's  Songs  of  City  Life.    The  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 
Lee,   Lance   Corporal   Joseph.    Ballads    of   Battle.    E.   P. 

Dutton  and  Co. 
Lomax,  John  A.,  Editor.     Cowboy  Songs.    Introduction  by 

Barrett  "Wendell.    Sturgis   and  Walton  Co. 
London,   Jack.     The   Acorn-Planter:   A    California   Forest 

Play.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Lowell,  Amy.    Men,   Women  and  Ohosts.    The  Macmillan 

Co. 

Mackay,    Constance    D'Arcy.     The    Forest    Princess    and 

Other  Masques.    Henry  Holt  and  Co. 
Mackay,  Helen.    London,  One  November.    Duffield  and  Co. 
MacKaye,  Percy.    Caliban  by  the  Yellow  Sands.    Double- 
day,  Page  and  Co. 
MacKaye,  Percy.    Poems  and  Plays,  2  Vols.    The  Macmil- 
lan Co. 
Margetson,  George  Reginald.     The  Fledgling  Bard  and  the 

Poetry  Society.    Richard  G.  Badger. 
Masefleld,    John.     Good    Friday    and    Other    Poems.    The 

Macmillan  Co. 
Masefield,  John.    Salt  Water  Ballads.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Masters,  Edgar  Lee.    Songs  and  Satires.    The  Macmillan 

Co. 
Masters,  Edgar  Lee.     The   Great   Valley.    The  Macmillan 

Co. 
Maynard,    W.     The    Book   of    Winifred.    G.    P.    Putnam's 

Sons. 
McCarthy,    Denis    A.    Heart    Songs    and    Home    Songs. 

Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
McLeod,  Irene  R.    Swords  for  Life.    B.  W.  Huebsch. 
Miller,  Irving  J.  A.     To-day  and  Yesterday.    The  Blakely- 

Oswald  Co. 
Mitchell,  Ruth  Comfort.    The  Night  Court  and  Other  Verse. 

The  Century  Co. 
Monroe,    Harriet,   and   Henderson,   Alice   Corbin,   Editors. 

The  New  Poetry:  An  Anthology.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
More,  J.   Brookes.     Gods,  Heroes   and  Myths  from   Ovid. 

Also    Sonnets    and    Legends.    Thrash-Lick    Pub.    Co., 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
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Moyle,  Gilbert.  The  Tragedy:  A  Fantasy  in  Verse.  The 
Four  Seas  Co. 

Mukerji,  Dhan  Gopal.  Layla-Majnu:  A  Musical  Play  in 
Three  Acts.     Paul  Elder  and  Co. 

Mukerji,  Dhan  GopaL  Bajani:  Songs  of  the  Orient.  In- 
troduction by  David  Starr  Jordan.  Paul  Elder  and 
Co. 

Munsterberg,  Margarete,  Translator.  A  Harvest  of  German 
Verse.    D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

Nadal,    B.    D.    Friendship   and   Other   Poems.     Robert   J. 

Shores. 
Naidu,  Sarojini.     The  Golden  Threshold.    Introduction  by 

Arthur  Symons.    John  Lane  Co. 
Neihardt,  John  G.     The  Quest.     The  Macmillan  Co. 
Neilson,  W.   A.,   and  Webster,  K.   G.   T.,   Editors.     Chief 

British   Poets   of   the   Fourteenth   and   Fifteenth   Cen- 
turies.   Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Nelson,  Kam  Esther.     Wild  Roses.    Anthony  Press,  Fort 

Wayne,  Ind. 
Norton,  Grace  Fallow.    Roads.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Norton,  Grace  Fallow.     What  is  Your  Legion?     Houghton 

Mifflin  Co. 
Norwood,  Robert.     The  Witch  of  Endor.    George  H.  Doran 

Co. 
Noyes,    Alfred,    Editor.    A     Book    of    Princeton    Verse. 

Princeton  University  Press. 
Noyes,     Newbold.    Echo     and     Other     Verses.    Sherman, 

French  and  Co. 

O'Conor,  Norreys  Jephson,     The  Fairy  Bride.    John  Lane 

Co. 
O'Donnell,    Charles    L.    The    Dead    Musician    and    Other 

Poems.    Laurence  J.  Gomme. 
O'Hagan,  Thomas,  Songs  of  Heroic  Days.    William  Briggs. 
O'Hara,  John  Myers.    Manhattan.    Smith  and  Sale. 
Oppenheim,  James.     War  and  Laughter.    The  Century  Co. 

Palmer,  George   Herbert.    The  English  Poems  of  George 

Herbert.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Patterson,  Antoinette  de  Courcy.     The  Son  of  Merope  and 

Other  Poems.     H.  W.  Fisher  and  Co. 
Peabody,     Josephine     Preston.    Harvest-Moon.    Houghton 

Mifflin  Co. 
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Peabody,  Josephine  Preston.    Poems.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Peterson,  Arthur.     Andvari's  Ring.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Peterson,  Arthur.    Collected  Poems.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Pierce,  Frederic  E.  Jordan  Farms.  The  Yale  University 
Press. 

Powys,  John  Cowper.     Wolf's-Bane.     G.  Arnold  Shaw. 

Proctor,  Edna  Dean.  The  Glory  of  Toil  and  Other  Poems. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Pulsifer,  Harold  Trowbridge.  Mother  and  Men.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co. 

Ranney,    Minnie    Bond    Garner.     The    Crystal    Gazer    and 

Other  Poems.    Rand,  McNally  and  Co. 
Redpath,  Beatrice.    Drawn  Shutters.    John  Lane  Co. 
Rice,    Cale    Young.    Earth    and   New    Earth.    Doubleday, 

Page  and  Co. 
Rice,  Susan  Tracy  and  Schauffler,  Robert  Havel,  Editors. 

"Mother"  in  Verse^  and  Prose.    Moffat,  Yard  and  Co. 
Richards,  Mrs.  Waldo,  Editor.    High  Tide,  Songs  of  Joy 

and   Vision  from  the  Present  Day  Poets  of  America 

and  England.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Robertson,  William,  Editor.     The  Golden  Book  of  the  Eng- 
lish Sonnet.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Robinson^   Edwin   Arlington.     The   Man  Against   the   Sky. 

The  Macmillan  Co. 
Rogers,    Benjamin    Bickley,    Translator.     The    Clouds    of 

Aristophanes.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Rogers,    Benjamin    Bickley,    Translator.     The    Wasps    of 

Aristophanes.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Sanborn,  Pitts.     Vie  de  Bordeaux.     Nicholas  L.  Brown. 

Sanborn,  Robert  Alden.    Horizons.    The  Four  Seas  Co. 

Sandburg,  Carl.    Chicago  Poems.     Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

Sanger,  Jr.,  William  Carey.  The  City  of  Toil  and  Dreams. 
Country  Life  Press. 

ScoUard,  Clinton.    Italy  in  Arms.    Laurence  J.  Gomme. 

Scollard,  Clinton.  Ballads:  Patriotic  and  Romantic.  Lau- 
rence J.  Gomme. 

Scott,  Duncan  Campbell.  Lundy's  Lnne  and  Other  Poems. 
George  H.  Doran  Co. 

Smith,  Lewis  Worthington.  Ships  in  Port.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Smith,  Lewis  Worthington.  The  English  Tongue  and 
Other  Poems.    The  Four  Seas  Co. 
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Snider,  Denton  J.  The  Shakespeariad:  Souvenir  of  the 
Tercentenary  of  Shakespeare.  Sigma  Pub.  Co.,  St. 
Louis,    Death  Day.    Sigma  Pub.  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Some  Imagist  Poets.  1916:  An  Annual  Anthology. 
Houghton  MifBin  Co. 

Stern,  Caroline.  At  the  Edge  of  the  World.  The  Gorhana 
Press. 

Stewart,  Anna  Bird.  The  Gentlest  Giant  and  Other 
Pleasant  Persons.    The  Wayne  Pub.  Co.,  Inc. 

Stork,  Charles  Wharton.  Sea  and  Bay:  A  Poem  of  New 
England.    John  Lane  Co. 

Stout,  J.  F.     To  Emmaus  and  Back.    The  Abington  Press. 

Strong,  John  R.  Fireside  Sonnets.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Stuart,  Ruth  McEnery.  Plamtation  Songs.  D.  Appleton 
and  Co. 

Sykes,  McCready.  Poe's  Bun  and  Other  Poem^s.  Prince- 
ton University  Press. 

Symons,  Arthur.     Tragedies.    John  Lane  Co, 

Symons,  Arthur.     Tristan  and  Iseult.     Brentano's. 

Tagore,    Rabindranath.    Frtiit   Gathering.    The    Macmillan 

Co. 
Taylor,   Frank.     The    Carthaginian:   A    Tragedy   in    Three 

Acts.     London:  John  Murray. 
Thirlraere,   Rowland.    Polyclitus  and  Other  Poems.    Elkin 

Mathews. 
Thompson,    Daniel    V.,    Editor.    British    Verse    for   Boys. 

Henry  Holt  and  Co. 
Towne,  Charles  Hanson.     To-day  and  To-morrow.    George 

H.  Doran  Co. 
Trombley,    Albert    Edmund.     Songs    of    Daddyhood    and 

Other  Poems.    The  Gorham  Press. 

Untermeyer,  Louis.    and  Other  Poems.    Henry  Holt 

and  Co. 

Verhaeren,  Emile.  Love  Songs.  Trans,  by  F.  S.  Flint. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Viereck,  George  Sylvester.  Songs  of  Armageddon.  Mit- 
chell Kennerley. 

Walker,  Mrs.  Hugh,  Editor.    A  Book  of  Victorian  Poetry 
and  Prose.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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Wallis,  James  H.  The  Testament  of  William  Windune. 
The  Yale  University  Press. 

Wells,  Percival  W.  The  Son  of  Man:  An  Epic.  Bartlett 
Pub.  Co.,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

White,  Albert  Clement,  Editor.  A  Little  Book  of  Irish 
Verse.    E.  P.  Button  and  Co. 

Wilson,  Richard.  Coronata:  A  Book  of  Poems  in  Rhyme 
and  Rhythm.    E.  P.  Button  and  Co. 

Wood,  Clement.     Glad  of  Earth.    Laurence  J.   Gomme. 

Woolson,  Abba  Goold.  With  Garlands  Green.  The  Uni- 
versity Press,  Cambridge. 

X107.    Life  at  the  Lees.    Hall's  Bookshop,  Boston. 

Yeats,  William  Butler.  Responsibilities.  The  Macmillan 
Co. 
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A  SELECT  LIST  OF  BOOKS  ABOUT  POETS 
AND  POETRY 

M.    Imagination  and  Reveries.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Baker,  Arthur  E.    A  Tennyson  Dictionary.    E,  P.  Button 

and  Co. 
Boyd,    Ernest    A.    Ireland's    Literary    Renaissance.    John 

Lane  Co. 

Drinkwater,  John.     The  Lyric.    George  H.  Doran  Co, 

Figgis,   Darrell.    ^    (George    W.   Russell).    Dodd,   Mead 

and  Co. 
Fletcher,     Jefferson     Butler.    Dante.     (Home     University 

Library.)     Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

Gardner,  Charles.  Vision  and  Vesture :  A  Study  of  William 
Blake  in  Modern  Thought.    E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

Harris,  Frank.  Oscar  Wilde:  His  Life  and  Confessions. 
Privately  Printed. 

Hustvedt,  Sigurd  Bernard.  Ballad  Criticism  in  Scandi- 
navia, amd  Great  Britain  During  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.   The  American-Scandinavian  Foundation. 

Jennings,  J.  S.  An  Essay  on  Metaphor  in  Poetry.  Charles 
E.  Merrill  Co. 

Kittredge,  George  Lyman.  Shakespeare:  An  Address  De- 
livered on  April  23, 1916,  in  Sanders  Theatre.  Harvard 
University  Press. 

Kunz,  George  Frederick.  Shakespeare  and  Precious  Stones. 
J.  P.  Lippincott  Co. 

Leaf,  Walter.    Homer  and  History.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Laughlin,    Clara    E,    Reminiscences    of    James    Whitcomb 

Riley.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
Lee,   Sir   Sidney.    A    Life   of  Shakespeare    (new   edition). 

The  Macmillan  Co. 

Manning,  Clarence  Augustus.  A  Study  of  Archaism  in 
Euripides.    Colmnbia  University  Press. 
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Matthews,  Brander,  and  Thorndike,  Ashley  Horace. 
Shakespearean  Studies  by  Members  of  the  English  and 
Comparative  Literature  Department  vn  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.   Columbia  University  Press. 

Raid,  Forrest.  W.  B.  Yeats:  A  Critical  Study.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

Salaman,    Malcolm.    Shakespeare    in   Pictorial   Art.    John 

Lane  Co. 
Sprague,  Homer  B.    Studies  in  Shakespeare.    The  Pilgrim 

Press. 
Stopes,  Mrs.  C.  C.    Shakespeare's  Industry.    The  Macmil- 

lan  Co. 
Sturgeon,  Mary  C.    Studies  of  Contemporary  Poets.    Dodd, 

Mead,  and  Co. 

Thompson,  Elbert  N.  S.    John  Milton:  Topical  Bibliography. 

The  Yale  University  Press. 
Thomson,  J.  A.  C.     The  Greek  Tradition.    The  Macmillan 

Co. 
Thorndike,    Ashley    Horace.    Shakespeare's    Theatre.    The 

Macmillan  Co. 
Tlcknor,  Caroline.    Poe's  Helen.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Watts-Dunton,  Theodore.     Old  Familiar  Faces.    E.  P.  Dut- 

ton  and  Co.    Poetry  and  the  Renascence  of  Wonder. 

E.  P.  Button  and  Co. 
Winchester,   C.   T.     William    Wordsworth:   How   to   Know 

Him.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
Woodberry,    George    Edward.    Shakespeare:    An    Address 

Delivered    at    Brown     University,    April,    1916.    The 

Woodberry  Society. 
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FIFTEEN  IMPORTANT  VOLUMES  OF  POEMS 
PUBLISHED  IN  1916 

The  Jig  of  Forslin,  A  Symphony  of  Vicarious  Advert 
ture.  By  Conrad  Aiken.  (The  Four  Seas  Co.)  Mr.  Aiken 
has  written  a  long  poem  in  which  the  hero  tells  his  "  vicar- 
ious adventures."  He  conducts  the  reader  through  the 
channels  of  his  reflections,  which  brood  upon  incidents  that 
would  be  sordid  and  immoral  if  they  were  not  vitalized  with 
some  far-reaching  speculations  on  truth  and  destiny.  The 
poem  in  a  sense  is  stark  realism,  with  all  those  elements  of 
modernity  which  brings  one  face  to  face  with  humanity. 

Life  and  Living.  By  Amelia  Josephine  Burr.  (George 
H.  Doran  Co.)  Impulsiveness  has  been  a  part  of  Miss 
Burr's  poetic  charm.  But  in  this  new  ^'olume  it  no  longer 
vanishes  off  in  moods  that  grow  vague  as  a  distinct  echo. 
The  fearless  observation  of  life  reflected  in  this  collection 
shows  a  notable  advance  in  her  art.  She  commands  a 
technique  of  admirable  simplicity;  she  has  an  instinctive 
sense  of  music.  Her  power  of  visualization  is  of  a  high 
order.  She  sings  in  the  truest  sense,  being  a  suggester  and 
interpreter  of  life  and  experience,  holding  no  brief,  except 
for  what  is  lovely  and  true. 

April  Airs.  By  Bliss  Carman.  (Small,  Maynard  and 
Co.)  In  this  volume  we  find  Mr.  Carman  again  giving 
voice  to  the  elemental  things  of  the  world.  He  is  abound- 
ingly  youthful  and  ardent.  He  gives  us  the  "unworn  ritual 
of  eternal  things."  The  poet  does  not  take  us  into  the 
school  of  exhortations,  but  rather  out  into  the  open  where 
the  lessons  are  from  nature's  own  hand,  bounteous  with  her 
beauties  and  delights,  with  her  mysteries  and  magic  of 
flower  and  wind,  and  roads  and  skies  and  streams.  He  is 
possessed  of  an  imaginative  vision  clear  as  sunlight. 

Verse.  By  Adelaide  Crapsey.  (The  Manas  Press, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.)  Verse  with  the  economy  of  speech  and 
the  prodigality  of  spirit,  verse  that  wears  its  own  habit  of 
adornment,  and  that  has  its  own  miraculous  vision  of  life, 
is  the  kind  of  verse  Adelaide  Crapsey  has  left  us.  This 
volume  is  the  remarkable  testament  of  a  spirit  flashing  "  un- 
quenched  defiance  to  the  stars."  In  form  the  verses  are 
perfectly  chiseled  gems.  Miss  Crapsey  invented  a  form 
called  "Cinquains,"  in  Which  is  contained  a  dynamic  mood 
or  thought.    The  vigor  and  depths  of  the  poet's  emotional 
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arid  imaginative  force  are,  in  these,  at  their  best.  The 
power  to  condense  the  abstract  inner  mood  into  this  utter- 
ance so  concrete,  so  swiftly  and  overpoweringly  trans- 
formed, has  all  the  evidence  of  that  extraordinary  quality 
we  call  genius. 

The  Cycle's  Rim.  By  Olive  Tilford  Dargan.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.)  In  this  sonnet-sequence  Mrs.  Dargan 
produces  a  poem  that  comes  near  to  being  a  masterpiece. 
It  is  a  memorial,  but  each  individual  sonnet  is  a  wreath  of 
intellectual  analysis  in  which  the  flowers  of  emotion  and 
imagery  are  set  as  in  a  design. 

Mountain  Interval.  By  Robert  Frost.  (Henry  Holt 
and  Co.)  All  the  qualities  which  we  have  come  to  associate 
with  Mr,  Frost's  poetry  are  here  repeated  with  a  broader 
conception  of  the  spirit  of  rural  New  England  hfe,  and  a 
technique  of  verse  more  tightly  woven  to  the  principles 
of  rhythm  developed  in  his  earlier  volumes.  The  poems  in 
this  collection  however,  are  more  compressed  in  substance. 
There  are  pieces  of  sheer  lyrical  beauty,  filled  vdth  the 
color  and  atmosphere  of  the  New  England  countryside;  and 
there  are  narratives  such  as  "  Snow "  and  "  In  the  Home 
Stretch,"  which  for  suspense  and  characterization  are  handled 
with  supreme  invention.  That  indescribable  magic  which  Mr. 
Frost  evokes  from  the  plain  and  severe  quality  of  New 
England  life  and  character  glows  again  in  these  pages. 

The  Story  of  Eleusis.  By  Louis  V.  Ledoux.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.)  Mr.  Ledoux  of  all  our  younger  American 
poets,  is  the  most  thqroughly  imbued  with  the  classic  mood. 
He  expresses  a  genuine  passion,  there  is  no  false  simula- 
tion, no  reflection  of  a  glamor  that  is  remote  by  association, 
or  is  the  thin  echo  of  other  imaginative  voices.  The  "  Story 
of  Eleusis "  dealing  with  the  legend  of  Persephone  and 
Demeter,  is  a  poetic  play  in  which  the  poet  symbolizes  the 
final  triumph  of  the  soul  over  darkness.  The  art  of  the 
play  is  built  up  with  rhythms  whose  elaborate  and  grave 
music  is  all  the  more  impressive  fqr  the  simplicity  of  dic- 
tion. From  the  beginning  to  the  end  one  feels  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  architectonic  values,  the  sense  of  a  monu- 
mental mood  embodied  in  the  fitting  materials  of  speech. 

Men,  Women  and  Ghosts.  By  Amy  Loioell.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.)  Definitely  the  verse-stories  in  this  volume  place 
Miss  Lowell  among  the  contemporary  poets  who  have 
arrived.  Now  that  her  art,  an  art  built  upon  the  ele- 
ments  of   revolt   against   tradition,   has    amply   and    fully 
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functioned  to  a  degree  where  it  can  no  longer  be  assailed 
for  either  inadequacy  or  wilfulness;  her  substance  alone 
offers  a  matter  for  controversy.  But  the  substance  is  here 
with  an  astonishing  measure  of  emotional  and  visionary 
power.  It  is  seldom  to  be  discerned  by  any  test  of  sub- 
jective sentiment;  she  knows  experience  as  something  spun 
like  fine  sunshine  thrown  over  life,  and  from  which  she 
evokes  an  objective  pattern  more  universal  than  particular. 
It  is  a  reading  of  life,  dramatic,  vivid,  effective,  in  which 
delicate  and  tender  moods,  are  as  expressive  as  those  vigor- 
ous strokes  in  which  qualities  of  romantic  terror  and  nat- 
uralism abound. 

Songs  and  Satires.  By  Edgar  Lee  Masters.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.)  The  Masters  of  "Songs  and  Satires,"  will  not 
hold  our  attention  as  he  held  it  in  the  "  Spoon  River  An- 
thology," The  reason  is  obvious,  and  must  not  be  counted 
against  Mr.  Masters,  because  it  is  largely,  in  fact  wholly, 
the  difference  between  reading  a  work  with  interrelated  in- 
terests, reacting  upon  each  other  like  a  novel,  and  a  work 
of  quite  independent  parts.  The  diversity  of  themes  in 
"  Songs  and  Satires,"  is  hardly  less  conspicuous  than  the 
forms  which  are  employed  in  this  volume.  The  exact 
cadence  of  the  free  verse  which  gave  "Spoon  River  An- 
thology "  its  unusual  character  is  not  often  presented  here. 
There  is  ample  evidence  of  it  to  show  that  Mr.  Masters  has 
not  and  does  not  intend  to  abandon  its  practice.  Three  or 
four  of  the  most  striking  poems  in  this  volume  are  written 
in  this  manner;  but  he  uses  for  the  most  part  the  general 
conventions  of  metre,  giving  them  their  individual  qualities 
by  the  adaptations  of  variety  for  the  peculiar  substantive 
purpose  in  hand,  a  common  experiment  with  all  good  poets 
in  our  tongue.  His  materials  in  these  poems  are  not  es- 
sentially different  from  the  materials  of  the  "Anthology," 
if  we  regard  a  certain  aspect  of  life  which  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  bring  to  the  gaze  of  the  market-place.  They  make  that 
naked  reality  \diich  goes  with  experience,  desire  in  all  its 
nudity,  with  tints  of  countenance,  hue  of  limbs,  subtleties 
of  warm,  vivid  flesh;  every  differentiating  quality  symbol- 
izing the  cynical,  satiric,  ironic,  pathetic,  Inexplicable  para- 
dox of  soul  and  body. 

The  Night  Court  and  Other  Verse.  By  Ruth  Comfort 
Mitchell.  (The  Century  Co.)  Miss  Mitchell  (in  private 
life  Mrs.  William  Sanborn  Young)  has  a  real  and  impres- 
sive power  of  imagination.     Her  highest  poetic  quality  is  a 
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little  difficult  to  describe  because  it  is  at  once  both  literal 
and  symbolic.  There  is  no  one  among  our  younger  poets 
with  quite  her  power  of  compressing  the  abstract  and  ex- 
panding the  concrete  within  the  same  emotional  furnace. 
For  a  first  book  this  collection  is  an  excellent  accomplish- 
ment. There  is  a  maturity  of  touch  that  seems  incredible 
for  a  young  poet;  apart  from  the  art,  what  is  still  more 
striking,  is  the  substance  which  is  streaked  with  so  many 
gleams  of  a  strong  visual  imagination. 

War  and  Laughter.  By  James  Oppenheim.  (The  Cen- 
tury Co.)  Blended  with  his  social  message  in  which  democ- 
racy is  habited  with  a  spiritual  vision,  Mr.  Oppenheim's 
poems  in  this  volume  give  us  a  sense  of  the  richness  of  the 
world.  His  philosophy  is  an  acceptance  of  the  existence  to 
be  experienced  between  war  and  laughter.  It  is  a  philosophy 
that  has  its  roots  in  the  earth,  and  its  flower  in  the  air  of 
eternity.  The  struggle  going  on  in  man  between  his  desire 
and  possession,  between  his  body  and  spirit,  can  be  con- 
quered by  laughter.  That  is  to  say,  man's  salvation  is  in  his 
natural  joys.  This  volume  will  tend  to  confirm  the  impres- 
sion made  by  "  Songs  for  the  New  Age,"  that  the  social  vision 
has  in  Mr.  Oppenheim  a  channel  of  expression  that  is  as 
vigorous  with  affirmation  as  it  is  subtle  in  symbolization,  as 
colorful  in  image  as  it  is  natural  in  rhythmic  balance. 

Harvest  Moon.  By  Josephine  Preston  Peabody.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.)  This  is  the  first  book  we  have  had  from 
Mrs.  Marks  for  several  years,  and  it  comes  as  a  serious  and 
profound  commentary  on  the  ethical  and  moral  aspects  of 
war.  The  passionate  substance  of  these  poems  rendered 
with  all  the  subtle  music  and  striking  imagery  which  the 
poet  has  at  hand,  will  leave  an  impressive  record  of  this 
world-stormy  period  few,  if  any,  American  poets  will  ap- 
proach. A  spiritual  significance  rises  from  the  poignant 
utterances  of  these  poems  and  will  have  a  determining 
influence  upon  man's  attitude  towards  the  senseless  per- 
petuation of  war.  The  volume  sets  a  spark  to  the  re- 
awakened conscience  of  humanity. 

The  Man  Against  the  Sky.  By  Edwin  Arlington  Robin- 
son. (The  Macmillan  Co.)  Here  is  a  poet  with  the  most 
individual  art  of  any  in  America,  and  he  achieves  it  by  a 
process  that  is  baffling  because  it  is  simple.  It  can  be 
studied  in  the  titular  poem  "  The  Man  Against  the  Sky."  In 
this  ode  we  find  the  poet  dealing  with  the  lofty  aspirations  of 
humanity  to  achieve  through  the  individual  its  high  destiny, 
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with  a  commentary  on  the  means  and  ideals,  the  checks  and 
limitations  of  traditions,  and  the  bold  reliances  upon 
prophetic  orientations  of  the  spirit.  Over  and  over  again 
the  poet  faces  the  inescapable  future  with  clear  and  unper- 
turbed recognition;  and  in  dissecting  the  experiences  of  life, 
he  lifts  the  appalling  oppressiveness  of  its  truth  by  a 
cleansing  sense  of  humor.  This  volume  contains  the 
greatest  poem  ever  written  on  Shakespeare,  and  numerous 
others  which  given  the  study  that  aU  profound  and  magical 
work  demands,  will  satisfy  the  most  exacting  that  in  Mr. 
Robinson  American  poetry  has  to-day  its  deepest  vision  and 
most  enduring  speech. 

Sea  and  Bay.  By  Charles  Wharton  Stork.  (John  Lane 
Co.)  Mr.  Stork  has  put  the  bay-folk  of  Rhode  Island  into 
a  narrative  poem  that  has  a  very  telling  significance.  He 
has  done,  in  a  measure,  for  southern  New  England  what  a 
great  many  poets  have  done  for  the  northern  part.  He  has 
done  it  individually,  and  without  leaning  in  any  sense  upon 
the  success  or  achievements  of  his  contemporaries  of  the 
north.  He  shows  the  influence  of  the  bay  and  sea  upon  a 
man's  life,  A  captivating  link  of  episodes  and  situations 
carry  one  through  the  narrative  with  unabated  interest. 
Songs  of  a  fine  lyrical  quality  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
poem.  Mr.  Stork's  accomplishment  is  not  only  marked  for 
its  poetic  quality,  but  also  for  the  story-interest. 

Fruit-Oathering.  By  Sir  Babindranath  Tagore.  (The 
Macmillan  Co.)  A  collection  of  the  Bengali  poet's  transla- 
tions of  his  own  work  in  the  beautiful  style  and  mystical  feel- 
ing of  "Gitanjali."  The  message  of  this  mystic,  which  gave 
a  new  sense  of  life  and  eternity  to  the  English  speaking 
world  a  few  years  ago,  will  be  welcomed  in  this  new  collec- 
tion which  the  admirers  of  the  poet  will  not  fail  to  make  one 
of  their  most  cherished  verse-possessions  of  the  year. 
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ARTICLES  AND  REVIEWS  OF  POETS  AND 
POETRY  PUBLISHED  DURING  1916 

This  list  is  not  confined  to  articles  on  American  poets  or 
poetry,  but  includes  articles  and  reviews  dealing  with  all 
aspects  of  poetry  in  American  publications.  While  the  list 
is  extensive  it  is  not  claimed  to  be  complete.  It  provides, 
however,  a  valuable  working  source  of  reference  for  any  who 
wish  to  make  a  critical  study  of  contemporary  poetry  either 
American  or  European.  In  making  the  index  conform  to 
the  titles,  especially  to  the  reviews  in  literary  newspapers,  it 
ha^  been  necessary  for  convenience,  to  supplement  the  titles 
of  articles  with  names  of  authors  and  volumes. 

Aiken,  Conrad.     Illusory  Freedom  in  Poetry.    Poetry  Jour- 
nal, May. 
Looking  Pegasus  in  the  Mouth.    Poetry  Journal,  Feb. 
Prizes  and  Anthologies.    Poetry  Journal,  Nov.,  '15. 
Alden,  Raymond  M.     Recent  Poetry.    Dial,  Jan.  6,  Mar.  30, 

July  15. 
Aldington,     Richard.    A     Note     on     Stdphene     Mallarme. 

Poetry  Review  of  America,  Sept 
Aldis,  Mary.    Some   Imagist  Poets:  1916.    Little   Review, 

June-July. 
Amram,  Beulah  B.    Swinburne   and  Carducci.     Yale   Re- 
view, Jan. 
Anderson,  Margaret  C.    The  Poet  Speaks.    Little  Review, 

Apr. 
Anon.    A  Poet  of  the  'Nineties  (Lionel  Johnson).    Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Mar. 
Poems  and  Letters  of  X107:  A  Soul  in  Prison.    Harper's 

Magazine,  Sept. 
Songs  of  Erin's  Poet-Martyrs.    Reedy's  Mirror,  July  7. 
The  Singing  Man  with  the  Hoe.     Unpopular  Review,  Jan. 
Unpublished  Papers  of  the  Brownings.    Harper's  Maga- 
zine, Mar. 
Armstrong,    Ralph.    Romance    of    Bayard    Taylor.    The 
Bookman,  Nov.,  '15. 

Baxter,  Sylvester.  Ruben  Dario:  Spanish  America's  Great 
Poet.    Poetry  Review  of  America,  June. 

Belden,  H.  M.  The  Mediaeval  Popular  Ballad.  Sewanee 
Review. 
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Bellows,    Henry    Adams.     Cawein    and    Riley:    Poets    of 

America.     The  Bellman,  Aug.  12. 
Out  of  Shropshire,  The  Bellman,  June  3. 
Verse,  Poetry  and  Prose.     The  Bellman,  Apr.  15. 
Bicknell,  Percy  F.    Watts-Dunton  and  His  Circle.    Dial, 

Mar.  16. 
Blackwell,  Alice  Stone.    An  Hungarian  Poet.    Poet  Lore, 

Spring  No. 
Bradford,  "Gamaliel.     Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.     The 

Bookman,  Nov.,  '15. 
Walt  Whitman.     The  Bookman,  Jan. 
Braithwaite,  William  Stanley.     A  Laureate  of  the  Verdant 

Fields    (Francis   Ledwidge).    Boston   Transcript,  Jan. 
A  Modern  Poet  of  Old-Fashioned  Song  (Charles  Hanson 

Towne).    Ibid.,  April  1. 
A  New  England  Poem  (Stork's  "Sea  and  Bay").    Ibid., 

June  3. 
A  Poet  Comes  Out  of  Mississippi    (William  Alexander 

Percy).    Ibid.,  Jan.  22. 
A  Potent  Exponent  of  Free  Verse  (Alfred  Kreymborg). 

Ibid.,  May  20. 
A    Poet    from   the    Far    East    (Sarojini    Naidu).    Ibid., 

Sept.  27. 
A  Poet  Who  Speaks  from  California   (George  Sterling). 

Ibid.,  Sept.  20. 
A  Poetic  Apostle  of  Goblins  and  Pagodas   (John  Gould 

Fletcher).    Ibid.,  May  17. 
Amelia  Josephine  Burr's  Book  of  Poems.    Ibid. 
Amy  Lowell  Again  Assails  Tradition.    Ibid.,  Oct.  21. 
Amy  Lowell  on  the  Music  of  Speech.    Ibid.,  Sept.  2. 
Conrad    Aiken's     New    Tales    in    Verse     ("  Turns    and 

Movies").    Ibid.,  Mar.  25. 
Homer  Made  New  by  Hermann  Hagedorn.    Ibid.,  Mar. 

15. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley.    Ibid.,  July  26. 
John  Masefield,  Master  of  the  Sonnet.    Ibid.,  Feb.  16. 
Margaret  Widdemer  as  Poet  and  Idealist.    Ibid.,  Jan.  5. 
Masefield,  the  New  Chaucer,     Ibid.,  Jan.  15. 
More  News  from  "  Spoon  River."    Ibid.,  Mar.  29. 
Percy  MacKaye  and  the  Nation's  Rebirth.     ("The  Im- 
migrants.")    Ibid.,  Jan.  12. 
Sara  Teasdale.    Ibid.,  Aug.  8. 
Spoon  River  Anthology.     The  Forum,  Jan. 
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The    Book    of    Winifred    Maynard.    Boston    Transcript, 

Oct.  11. 
The  Creed  of  a  New  Poetic  Catholicism  ("Catholic  An- 
thology").   Ibid.,  Mar.  18. 
The  Emergence  of  a  Chicago  Versifier  (Carl  Sandburg). 

Ibid.,  May  13. 
The    Emotionalism    of    Arthur    Symons    ("Tragedies"). 

Ibid.,  Sept.  23. 
The  Fine  Art  of  an  American  Poet  (Louis  V.  Ledoux). 

Ibid.,  Oct.  28. 
The  High  Priest  of  English  Humor  (Sir  Owen  Seaman). 

Ibid. 
The  Imaginative  Vision  of  Bliss  Carman.    Ibid.,  May  10. 
The  Latest  Quintessence  of  Imagism.    Ibid.,  May  6. 
The  Lutanists  of  Midsummer.    Ibid.,  Wednesdays,  July 
12-Sept.  13. 

I.  July  12:  Elsa  Barker,  Mitchell  S.  Buck,  Donald 
Evans,  Cuthbert  Wright. 
II.  July  19:  Mary  Aldis,  Norreys  Jephson  O'Conor, 

Lewis  Worthington  Smith, 
HI.  July    26:    Poems    of    the    Irish    Revolutionary 
Brotherhood,  A.  St.  John  Adcock,  J.  C.  Squire, 
George  Sylvester  Viereck. 
IV.  Aug.  2:  Anthologies  edited  by  Mrs.  Waldo  Rich- 
ards, Alfred  Kreymborg,  Alfred  Noyes,  Rich- 
ard Wilson. 
V.  Aug.    9:    Caroline    Stern,    Frederick    Mortimer 
Clapp,  Robert  Carlton  Brown. 
VI.  Aug.  16:  Witter  Bynner,  Gustaf  Eroding,  Ches- 
ter Firkins. 
VII.  Aug.  23:  Walter  Conrad  Arensberg. 
VIII.  Aug.   30:  Madeline  Bridges,   Ignatius    Brennan, 
Strickland  Gillilan,  Anthony  Euwer. 
IX.  Sept.    6:    George    Reginald    Margetson,    Gilbert 
Frankau,  John  R.  Strong,  Laura  E.  Lockwood. 
X.  Sept.  13:  Katharine  Adams,  Isabel  Moore,  Bea- 
trice Chase. 
The  Lyrical   Voice  of  a  Popular  Poet    (Denis   A.   Mc- 
Carthy).   Ibid.,  Sept.  30. 
"  The  Man  Against  the  Sky."    Ibid.,  Feb.  26. 
The  Poems  of  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell.    Ibid.,  Oct.  14. 
The  Rise  of  a  Canadian  Poet  (Duncan  Campbell  Scott). 
Ibid.,  Oct.  4. 
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The  Substance  of  Poetry.    Poetry  Review  of  America, 

May. 
The  Visionary  Soul  of  William  Blake,  Boston  Transcript, 

Jan.  8. 
William   Morris,   the   Master   Craftsman.    Boston   Tran- 
script, Jan.  19. 
William     Shakespeare:    Tercente'nary    Tributes.    Boston 
Transcript,  Apr.  22. 

Brawley,  Benjamin  G.  Pre-Raphaelitism.  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly,  Feb. 

Brdgy,  Katharine.  The  Shakespeare  Tercentenary.  Cath- 
olic World,  Apr. 

Bretherton,  Cyril  H.  Our  Hand-Picked  Poets.  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Feb.  19. 

Bronner,  Milton.  James  Elroy  Flecker  —  English  Par- 
nassian.    The  Bookman,  Aug. 

Brooks,  Alfred.     New  "  Old  "  Poetry.    Dial,  June  8. 

Brown,  Arthur  C.  L.  The  Great  Saga  of  Ireland.  An 
Ancient  Irish  Epic  Tale:  Tain  Bo  Cualnge.  (Trans, 
and  edited  by  Joseph  Dunn.)     Dial,  May  25. 

Brown,  Edmund  R.  A  Master  of  Thought  and  Speech 
(Edwin  Arlington  Robinson).    Poetry  Journal,  Mar. 

Buss,  Kate  M.  French  War  Poets.  Poetry  Review  of 
America,  Sept. 

C,  S.  T.  Browsings  in  an  Old  Book  Shop.    Dec.  25,  '15. 

Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1915.    Jan.  8.     John 

Dortne.    Apr.     22.    Tributes     to     the     Master     Poets. 

Apr.     1.    Whitman.    Mar.     18,    William     Blake.    Los 

Angeles  Graphic. 
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